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The FOREST AND STREAM is put to press 
Correspondence intended for 


on Tuesdays. 
publication should reach us by Mondays and 
as much earlier as may be practicable. 








waa" WE KNOW IT for we have much of 
the material already in hand and you believe it 
for you reason from the past, that the « Forest 
and Stream’’ this winter will be richly freighted 
with good things to read. But that friend of 
yours, with tastes like your own, does not real- 
ize what he is losing when he misses the paper. 
Give us his address and we will send him a 


complimentary copy. 
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Our harvest being gotten in, our governour sent four 
men on fowling, that so we might after a more special 
manner rejoice together, after we had gathered the fruit 
if our labours; they four in one day killed as much 
fowl, as with a little help beside, served the company 


almost a week, at which time amongst other recreations, 


we exercised our arms, many of the Indians coming 
amongst us, and amongst the rest their greatest king 
Massasoyt, with some ninety men, whom for three days 
we entertained and feasted, and they went out and killed 
five deer, which they brought to the plantation and 
bestowed on our governour and upon the captain and 


others.—LETTER OF EDWARD WINSLOW, 1621. 





USS Sninininics 
THE PILGRIMS’ THANKSGIVING TURKEY. 


THE observance of a day of thanksgiving had its origin 
very early in the beginning of New England. Barely a 


year had elapsed after the landing at Plymouth Rock, 


when Governor Bradford issued the first proclamation 
for the setting apart of such a day. The Indians had 
shown the new-comers how to manure their lands ‘‘with 
herrings or rather shads, which we have in great abun- 
dance, and take with great ease at our doors,” and plenti- 
In November the ship 
Fortune arrived with a reinforcement of thirty-five 
colonists. There was abundant reason for the Governor's 


ful crops had been gathered. 


command. The 13th of December, 1621, was made a day 
of rejoicing; and the delectable custom of feasting on 
Thanksgiving turkey was instituted there and then. 

The Pilgrim Fathers were sportsmen—not, perhaps, 
“true sportsmen” according to the highly artificial code 
we have developed, but sportsmen according to their lights 
in that day and generation. 


Edward Winslow to his friends in England in 1621, 


“Bring every man a musket or fowling-piece; let your 


piece be long in the barrel and fear not the weight of it, 
for most of our shooting is from stands.” No shooting 
flying nonsense there we may well believe. It was meat 
the Pilgrim Father was after when he rested his piece, 
braced himself for the shock of the recoil, then pulled 
hfmself together and chuckled as he saw the devastation 
wrought by the swan-shot. Amid the hardships and dire 
privations of the planting of the colony—forty-six of the 
one hundred and one settlers, be it remembered, died in 
that first winter—there was no time nor thought for the 
fine frills of the arl. He was the best sportsman who 
could show the most for it; and one of these days it will 
be in order for some appreciative student of colonial 
history—Rowland E. Robinson for example—to tell us 
how considerable and important was the part taken by 
these grim old Puritan sportsmen with their heavy- 
weights long in the barrel, in the establishing of Plymouth 
Plantation. 

There was game galore in those days. ‘‘ And now,” 
writes Bradford, ‘‘ begane to come in store of foule as 
winter approached, of which the place did abound when 
they came first (but afterward decreased by degrees), 
And besids water foule ther was great store of wild 
turkies, of which they took many, besids venison, etc.” 
That was written in 1621,and there you have,more than two 
hundred years ago, the noted beginning of game decrease 
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It will open his eyes.e 


“Let your shot be most for 
big fowls, and bring store of powder and shot,” wrote 


in America; a subject on which, no doubt, these first 
comers waxed eloquent in their old age, when they took 
to recounting old times to their grandchildren, and one 
as well, upon which every descendant of the Pilgrims may 
wax eloquent in our own day as he tells his grandchil- 
dren what duck shooting was when he was young. 

The wild turkey indeed has been obliterated, not only 
from the bounds of Plymouth Plantation, but fronr New 
England. Some affirm that still he may be found in 
the wilder parts, the skulking survival of a noble race; 
but no Massachusetts sportsman of 1893 would dream of 
going out to shoot a wild gobbler for his Thanksgiving 
dinner, as did the men of Plymouth in 1621. To the 
‘“‘great store” in those early days does a grateful nation 
owe the blessed institution of Thanksgiving turkey. The 
name of the sportsman who shot the game for that first 
feast of rejoicing has been lost in the lapse of time, but if 
ever turkey hunter hunted better than he knew it was 
this man whose hunting and whose home-bringing set 
the pattern for the Thanksgiving feasting of lo! those 
hundreds of years. The wild turkey of New England has 
perished from the face of the earth, but he has left an in- 
delible impress upon the Thanksgiving platters of a 
nation, and for this achievement the bronze plumage of 
the Pilgrim bred will shine for all time glorified as with 
the sheen of pure gold. 


THE COAST FISHERY CONFERENCE. 


- WHAT are the causes of the prevailing scarcity of food 

fishes in Atlantic Coast waters? What can be done to 
remove the destructive agencies and to restore the fish- 
eries? These are questions which have been forcing 
themselves with growing insistence upon the attention of 
fishermen for months past. That the time is ,ripe for 
their consideration is demonstrated by the communica- 
tions which are pouring in upon the New York Fish Com- 
mission in response to their circular published in our 
columns last week calling for aconference on the subject. 

The meeting will be held in this city on Dec. 13. It 
will be attended by representatives of the United States 
Fish Commission, the Fish Commissioners of Maine, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina, the last two States having 
been included on the suggestion of United States Com- 
missioner MacDonald. Fish protective societies, angling 
clubs and individuals will be represented. It is but fair 
to assume that the menhaden fishermen and the pound 
men will be there and give their side of the case. 

The investigation is one which cannot be completed 
in a day; this conference of Dec. 13, let us hope, will 
only mark the beginning of a movement which shall 
not be abandoned until the important purpose declared 
by the projectors shall have been secured. 





AN IMPORTANT POWDER TEST. 

WE print to-day the first portion of the report by Mr. 
Armin Tenner on the gunpowder tests recently conducted 
by him. The introductory paper is preliminary to the 
actual figures of the test; it deals with certain fundamen- 
principles of the science of shooting; and like the entire 
report it is deserving of careful study. The conclusion of 
the report will be given in succeeding issues. 

These tests by Mr. Tenner and the experts who acted 
with him are the most thorough, intelligent, comprehen- 
sive and exhaustive public trials of sporting gunpowder 
ever made in this country. The conditions attending 
them were such as to command confidence in their im- 
partiality of conduct and correctness of conclusions. 
The trials are timely and meet a recognized demand. 

Popular knowledge has by no means kept pace with the 
introduction of new and novel explosives. Sportsmen 
have had put into their hands compounds, of the con- 
stituents and properties of which they know absolutely 
nothing, beyond the bare statements of the manufacturer. 
The powders have been taken on trust ; and their use has 
of necessity been in large measure experimental and 
uncontrolled by any adequate comprehension of govern- 
ing principles. Under such circumstances, Mr. Tenner’s 
report published in the FOREST AND STREAM will be wel- 
comed by the shooting public; and we may expect not 
only that it will materially add to popular information 
on the subject of explosives, but that it will lead as well to 
amore reasonable and intelligent use of gunpowders. 

Mr, Tenner’s name is not unfamiliar to the readers of 
our shooting columns, to which he has been a frequent 


contributor. Born in Thuringia, Germany, Mr. Tenner 
came to this country at the age of seventeen, enlisted in 
the 11th Missouri Volunteers, and at the close of the war 
took up his residence in Cincinnati, where he was con- 
nected with the German press. He was one of the organ- 
izers of the Cincinnati Acclimatization Society and the 
Cincinnati Zodlogical Gardens, serving as secretary of 
both these institutions and as manager of the Gardens. 
Going abroad as manager of the International Telephone 
Company, he secured franchises for the operation of tele- 
phone exchanges in Russia, Italy, Switzerland and other 
European countries. 

Always interested in guns and shooting, he indulged 
his bent in that direction, and of late years has been 
active in promoting the popularity of trap-shooting ir 
Germany. He was long a director in the German Shoot- 
ing Association, and acted as manager of their tests of 
arms and powders. Concluding at length that, as he 
puts it, Germany was too small a country for him, Mr. 
Tenner came back to America, bringing with him a fine 
set of the most approved ballistic instruments of the 
day; and as he has‘already stated in our gun columns, 
he proposes to establish here a proof house for the test 
of firearms, on the plan which has proved so popular and 
so useful under his management abroad. 


THE RACCOON. 


No Lone description is needed to introduce to our read- 
ers the raccoon, figured in our animal supplement of to- 
day. Almost every man and boy in the country knows 
the coon, and most of them have had the pleasure of 
hunting it in the moonlight nights of the late autumn and 
early winter. 

The raccoon belongs to the group of split-footed car- 
nivores known as the Arctoidea, or bearlike animals, and 
is in the same family with the coati-mundis of South 
America, which are often seen in menageries, and may 
be recognized by their peculiarly long snouts and their 
long ringed tails. Its nearest relation in the United States 
is the raccoon-fox or Bassaris of the Southwest. There 
are two species of raccoons in North America and one in 
South America. The two first are known as Procyon lotor 
and hernandezii, and the South American form, the crab 
eater, is Procyon cancrivorus. This is somewhat larger 
than the common North American animal, but as its fur 
is much shorter, it does not appear to be so large. 

The coon is distributed over the whole of the United 
States wherever forests grow, and we have also seen its 
track along streams on the great plains where the only 
timber consisted of an occasional cottonwood in the river 
valley. It is especially abundant in the South, and in 
that section is eagerly pursued by the negroes, who hunt 
it with dogs, driving it into a tree from which it is then 
shaken out, or, if the tree cannot.be climbed, shot; or the 
tree is felled. The same method of pursuit is followed in 
the New England and other States. 

The coon is readily tamed and becomes an amusing pet. 
As it gains confidence, however, it is likely tobe trouble- 
some, for its capacity for mischief is unlimited. 

Past numbers of the FOREST AND STREAM have had 
numerous accounts of the pains and pleasures of coon 
hunting, and to these the readers who are not familiar 
with this fascinating sport are referred. 


This number contains as an illustrated supplement a 
portrait of the Coon, drawn by Mr. Ernest E. Thompson. 
This is the third in a series of four. Those already 
printed are: The Moose, Oct. 14, 1893; Woodland Cari- 
bou, Nov. 11. The last one will be of the Virginia Deer, 
Jan. 6, 1894. The dates of the former series, of which 
copies can be supplied, are as follows: Sept. 8, 1892, The 
Panther. - Oct. 6, The Ocelot. Nov. 3, The Canada Lynx. 
Dec. 1, The Bay Lynx. Jan. 5, 1893, Gray Wolf. Feb. 
2, White Goat. March 3, Coyote. April 6, Antelope. 
May 4, Fox. 





In one of our early October issues Mr. G. O. Shields, 
writing from Pelan, Minn., reported, ‘‘I have lately talked 
with many settlers who live in and near the moose 
country, and they all say that they shall continue to kill 
moose and other game, the same as heretofore, law or no 
law.” Senator Henry Keller called at the office of the 
Hallock Enterprise the other day and gave out that when 
the Minnesota Legislature met again he would introduce 
a bill offering a reward of $25 for the conviction of a 
person found guilty of killing moose or elk or prairie 
chicken out of season. We shall see what we shall see, 
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Che Sportsman Gouzrist. 


A STORY OF INDIAN DAYS. 


No doubt there are some few moments in the life 
of every man, and of a mountaineer in particular, when 
he really thinks that his life is about done. And when he 
honestly thinks so, he acts just as though it was true, 
although he may really have been in no danger. At other 
times he may be placed in the utmost peril and danger; 
bullets may be flying thick around him, yet he seems to 
heed them not and does not get scared until the danger 
is over. 

In the summer of 1861, 1 mined in Georgia Gulch in 
Colorado. I worked hard six days, and kept Sunday by 
hunting, as much for the love of it as for the meat I 
usually secured. Along in October we shut down our 
claim and began to scatter for the winter. Father con- 
cluded that he would stay on the claim; but I was too 
fond of hunting to want to spend another winter in the 
mountains so near the snow range. Some friends were 
going down to winter where the Arkansas River puts out 
of the mountain; and I concluded to go with them. 
Game was reported to be plenty and so it was. Snow 
had begun to fallin South Park and the traveling was 
heavy the first two days; then we got out of the snow 
belt. The first day out I killed an antelope, the next a 
big blacktail buck; and these kept the company in meat 
until we reached Cafiun City. Here the teams stopped a 
few days while the men hunted around for a suitable 
place to winter. George and I went down on toa small 
stream called Hard Scrabble. Here we found game in 
abundance, such as elk, deer, black and white tail, ante- 
lope and turkeys, with good feed and plenty of water. 
We killed two deer and hung them up; went back, got 
the outfit, moved down, got our deer and then went to 
building a cabin on the Maxwell Grant for winter quar- 
ter-. 

I had begun to see that my friends were very stingy and 
thought they would get what money I had brought along, 
irrespective of what I was to pay fur my part of the cook- 
ing, which was done by Al’s wife. I made up my mind 
that I should leave them as soon as an opportunity pre- 
sented itself. A man named Vicroy owned a ranch three 
miles below where we were camped; and he had started to 
build a mill. He wanted a man to uig out a place to set 
the wheel, so I took the job. I got my traps together, 
settled up with my friends, and went down to work. As 
there was no particular hurry for the excavation, I hunted 
more than half the time. We had all the game we 
wanted. 

I had been in my new quarters about ten days, when 
one evening Vic wanted to know if I could drive oxen. I 
told him I could and that I had graduated in bullwhack- 
ing, and had stood up near the head of my class. Said 
he, *‘That’s good, Will you take two yoke of oxen and 
go down to Major & Russell’s winter quarters, and leave 
a light wagon and bring back a heavy one? It is fifty 
miles down on the Arkansas River. You can go down in 
two days and come back in two. Pueblo is half way.” 
“All right,” said I, ‘‘when shall I start?” ‘‘To-morrow.” 

The next morning early I yoked up two yoke of good 
oxen, hitched on to a light wagon, put in my blankets, 
some bread, a little salt, sugar and coffee, and a fore- 
quarter of an antelope, for I always like to have a piece 
of meat to roast when I am sitting around a camp-fire 
alone; it helps kill time. 

“You can stop at Pueblo,” Vic told me, ‘I will over- 
take you there.” 

I supposed it must be a town, but when I got there I 
found it to contain about a half dozen houses, all of 
which seemed to be filled with red pepper, or chili, as 
they called it, except one cluster, which was inhabited by 
a Mexican named Juan Chickette. A more bloodthirsty 
looking greaser I never met. I told him who I was and 
tnat Vicroy owned the team and would be there that 
night. Juan told me I could stay and put the oxen in 
his corral and feed them if I would pay him then. I 
tuld him.I had no money, so I would go up on the creek 
and make camp, for I had some doubts about Vic’s com- 
ing that night. I went up a short distance, camped, 
turned the oxen out, watched them until nearly dark, 
then hobbled two, and prepared camp for the night. 

Next morning early I was up after my oxen, which had 
not gone far. I let them feed until I got through my 
breakfast, then hitched up and started on my road. I 
saw a great many antelope and a few whitetail deer, but 
none were near enough for me to get a shot at. 

I kept hurrying up the oxen, and by three o’clock I had 
reached the big ranch. Here were those big prairie 
schooners, just such as I had used a few years before, 
chains by the ton, yokes by the cord, work-oxen by the 
thousand. It was their winter quarter for trains that had 
come out and could not get back before winter set in on 
the plains. Here I received kind treatment and was well 
cared for. I told the foreman who I was and what I 
came for; and that Vicroy had said that he would over- 
take me at Pueblo. ‘‘Oh,” said the foreman, ‘* he may 
not come, you can wait or you can take the wagon; for 
Vic may not come, he is one of those fellows who are al- 
ways behind. 1 have known him for years.” 

When bed time came they wanted me to sleep in the 
house, but I would not; I was used to sleeping outdoors, 
and the weather was fine. 

The next morning I told the foreman I would start 
back, as there would be no use of my waiting; so I 
hitched on and started. Sometimes I would get up in 
the wagon and ride, sometimes I would walk and hurry 
the oxen up, for I wanted to reach Pueblo before dark. 

Along about noon I saw a small cloud of dust rising 
ahead. I thought it was Vic, and sure enough it was. 
He came up and began to apologize for not coming 
sooner; some teams had come down from the mines for 
vegetables and he could not get away. I told him that 
his friend Juan would not keep me unless I paid him in 
advance, which I would not do, for I was afraid to let 
them know I had a dollar. 

‘‘Well,” said Vic, ‘‘you stop there to-night. I told him 
I would pay him when I come back.” 

‘‘No,” said I, ‘‘I would rather camp where I did coming 
down.” Then we separated. 

Probably an hour had elapsed. I was poking along 
behind the wagon. when I thought I could hear Indians 
yelling. On looking back I could see quite a cloud of 
dust rising. I got up into the wagon and stopped the 
team so I could listen. After listening a little while I 


























































We watched the pup and called Wad around, who backed 
in great shape. The scene was typical of a point on quail 
in cover. A hundred yards below stood an old and de- 
serted farmhouse, weatherworn and gray. The brook, 
ten steps from us, babbled and gurgled on its way to the 
sea. and the old church of nimety years, looking strangely 
out of place in this out-of-the-way region, loomed up 
against the cloudless autumn sky to the right. The dogs 
stood almost at right angles to each other. Rex, with his 
head inclined sharply to one side, slightly crouching, and 
his left hindleg cataleptically poised, stood as though 
carved in stone. Wad at his right on a moststylish back- 
ing point, head, back and flag all on a line. 

eae them and commented on them, and on our 
beautiful surroundings, on hills and woods, and on the 
delightful excitement of the moment. What was the 
hurry? A few seconds, or moments, made no difference, 
and one don’t get these sensations so often that they can 
be thrown away. At last I walk up and whirr goes the 
bird straightaway. I score a kill on an easy shot and 
Rex and Wad move on and point. Wad retrieves—Rex 
has not yet learned this senior year study. 

I start to move down to where some of the birds were 
supposed to have flown, but missing my dog I turn and 
call ‘‘Rex,” and see him pointing at the same tussock 
from which my bagged bird had flown. I walk back and 
say, ‘‘Why, Rex, you were a good dog to find that bird, 
but don't shake my trust in your intelligence by pointing 
again where she got up. Come away, come on, good 
dog, Rex; come on, don’t be a fool.” No reply from the 

raven image. I walk up and kick about the grass, but 
find nothing. ‘‘Rex, come away from there.” Finally I 
take him by the collar, but as I do su he breaks his point 
and puts out his paw and rests it on a thick bunch of 
grass, and asI part the matted grass I see and lift out a 
fine hen quail in her Jast gasps. It was the bird I had 
wounded which had run with the other, and the sagacious 
brute of a dog had made his mind, or scent, up that there 
were two birds in that bunch of grass, and by his intelli- 
gence had added one to our bag. 

We left this cover after the proper amount of caressing 
and gooud-boy-ing had been done, and went up the hill to 
the upper buckwheat and into woodcock and partridge 
cover. The Doctor had three pretty chances on the way 
up, two at quail and one at a woodcock. The woodcock 
and one quail came to bag. 


could hear Indians yelling. I started up the team, but 
kept watching back. I could see the dust plainer; it 
seemed to be coming, and I could hear the yelling more 
distinctly. My first thought was to leave the team and 
run for the river. If I could get to the brush I would be 
all right. But it was more than a mile. If I left the 
aan there would be nothing to get behind to make a 

ght. 

One thing was certain -they would soon be there. I 
had passed over a piece of rolling ground, which hid 
them, but the dust was rising nearer, and the yelling was 
getting to be very distinct. I was certain that the Indians 
were on the war path, that they had got Vicroy and had 
a and would soon have my scalp dangling from a 
girdle. 

I stopped the team, got up on top of the wagon box and 
could see them coming. Yet they must have been a mile 
and a half away. I thought I could see some near the 
timber. ‘ 

I jumped down, unhitched the oxen, turned them 
round, chained them to the wheel, climbed back up into 
the wagon, took some bullets out of my shot-pouch, laid 
them on my roll of blankets, laid my pistol by them, and 
then rested my rifle across the hind end gate and waited 
for them tocome. And come they did. One seemed to 
be at least a quarter of a mile ahead of the main body. I 
waited until this leader got within about 200yds., when I 
fired. At the crack of my rifle down went the horse and 
rider. But in an instant the Indian was up and started to 
run for the river. The yelling was terrific; the Indians 
began leaving the road to head the leader off. I reloaded 
my rifle as quick as I could, but before I could get a cap 
on the nipple they began shooting at the dismounted In- 
dian, and soon 1 saw him stumble and fall. Then they 
closed in around him. In a few minutes two of them 
started toward my wagon. They had a white handkerchief 
onaspear. I got down out of the wagon after sticking 
my pistol in my waist. They rode up within about 10yds. 
and spoke to me in Spanish. I could understand them 
tolerably well; they told me they were friends to the 
white man. The Indian they had killed was a Comanche 
and had been stealing their horses and was on the best 
horse they had, and if I had not killed it he would have 
got away. 

Soon they raised the bloody scalp on to a spear and _be- 
gan their war dance around it. I hitched up and left. ; 
But I was so weak that I could hardly stand up. It was| I was walking through a tangled thicket of sprouts, 
nearly dark when I got back to Pueblo. I put the oxen | cat-briers and alders when Rex gave unmistakable evi- 
in the corral and ate and slept in the house that night, for | dence of being on a partridge trail. I ‘‘got ahead,” 
I had not got over my scare, and old Juan’s cut-throat | ‘‘crashing through the brash,” unable to make progress 
countenance looked like the harbinger of peace compared | without noise. The pyrotechnics went off and so did my 
to those Arapahoes. The next day I reached home. feather-weight gun, and I saw through the scrub oak 

When Vic came he told me that his horse had bolted to | which had not yet shed its leaves, a bundle of brown 
the brush as he was nearer the river, and he hid until | feathers fall to the ground, but only winged, and in my 
they passed. Then he did not know what to do, for he | hurry to get to the spot on account of Rex’s unfinished 
thought it was a war party. But he ventured near enough | education, I lost an easy shot at another bird, which got 
to Big Ranch to see people moving around; and when the | up when I was hors de combat with the gun open and 
Indians returned they stopped and exhibited the scalp. | tangled up in a grapevine. : ; 
Then, he felt much better, for he was afraid they had got| The dog took the trail and I lost him, but after a time 
my scalp as well as his team. LEw. WILMOT. came upon him lying down beside a rock and evidently 
satisfied with himself... I could see no bird and the dog 
would not go on when ordered to. As soon as I could get 
the Doctor with old Wad, I explained matters and a 
‘dead bird” ‘‘seek” to the old boy disclosed my dead 
partridge within 10 paces of my dog and a hundred yards 
from where I had fired. As soon as the bird was bagged 
Rex got up and began hunting again as before. 

We went down the hill to keep our appointment with 
the president at Bunnell’s Bridge. Before noon we had 
started four bevies of quail, but we shot indiffer- 
ently and the birds acted as though they did not want to 
come to bag, and at noon we had but five—three quail, a 
woodcock and a partridge. We lunched at Bunnell’s 
Bridge, on the banks of the Hammonassett. 

At this point our president left us for the club house 
and New Haven, and the Doctor and I finished our 
day by a tramp to the club, picking up three more birds 
and watching the fine working of the two dogs, Wad and 
Rex. We had a dozen points, but in many places it was 
impossible to shoot. We put our eight birds—tive quail, 
two partridges and one woodcock—in the ice box, got 
into our sweaters and slippers, and dropped off after sup- 
per into that gentle insouciance which always follows a 
day’s hunt and a good meal. 

- We hunted hali the next day and added three quail, 
two partridges and two woodcock to our score. After 
luncheon we bowled down to Madison, eleven miles, be- 
hind the club pair, and at 9 o’clock were recounting 
another happy outing to our wives and indorsing our 
statements by the present of twenty-three: birds—eleven 
quail, seven woodcock and five partridges. INcOG. 





TWO DAYS AT HAMMONASSETT. 


WE reached the club house nestled in this remote Con- 
necticut valley at dark. On the way thither the presi- 
dent and I had picked up two flight woodcock and two 
quail and had given the dogs a preparatory run through 
stubble and alders in prospect of the work of the mor- 
row. The Doctor arrived shortly after, having shot over 
the club land on the way up from Madison. He emptied 
his game pocket of two woodcock, a quail and a partridge. 
We sat before the blazing hickory logs taking our otium 
cum dig. and laid our plans for the morning. Rex, Wad 
and May lay stretched in lazy idleness before us and the 
birds of other hunts looked down on us from their hooks 
and perches on mantel und wall, and gave us prompting 
for many a story of doubtful accuracy. 

The thermometer stood at 28° F. as we packed the dogs 
and ourselves into the club wagon at 8 o’clock next morn- 
ing bound for the ‘‘Episcopal church region.” The sun 
was just topping Pea Hill; not a cloud in the sky, every 
leaf and twig and blade of grass glistened like silver under 
the heavy coating of hoar frost. 

What words can paint the fall glories of the woods seen 
through an atmosphere so clear that hills ten miles away 
seem to be close at our feet. 

What pen can tell of the thrill of hope and courage and 
strength and thankfulness for very life, that infused us as 
we climbed those glorious wooded hills, up, up into the 
blue ether, away from the dust, the worry, the turmoil, 
the sorrow of everyday life, up toward the blue of God's 
Heaven, into the arms of our dear mother Nature, with 
her kindly touch, which softens all our sorrows and heals 
all our wounds. 

In the shadowy depths of the woods the frozen ferns 
gleamed white and ghostlike on each side of the road, or 
looked like coarse lace set out against the darker back- 
ground of forest and glen. We have cast aside all 
our troubles for the time. Here in a ‘‘Happy Valley” of 
our own, a Connecticut Arcadia, where the silver bill and 
the financial situation are not, our greatest anxiety is the 
fear that perhaps two steaks, some chops and ham and 
eggs will not be enough for dinner. 

The first cover visited was a buckwheat patch planted 
by the club and allowed to stand and ‘‘die down,” afford- 
ing unlimited foodand good cover. Old Wad had scarcely 4 
reached its edge when he be to make game, and the | the face of adverse circumstances got a young bull about 
pup Rex, as he came around, backed up his grandsire in| five years old which measured 6ft. 3in. My measure- 
handsome form. Before we were organized for our shots | ments are those of one who has measured a good many 

lshe birds flushed wide off, but the Doctor's gun dropped a | and lived out. I have never yet seen a 7-foot moose. The 
single. Wad retrieved neatly, and before we had gone | head and horns weighed 774lbs. My Indian shouldered 
twenty paces another and smaller bevy flushed at the ex- | these while I took the hide, 51lbs., and we had a two and 
‘treme upper end of the field and dropped into somealders | a half hour tramp with them the next morning in a 
near the church brook. We found them without much | blinding snowstorm, That is what I call good work 
trouble, and from a staunch point by Rex in thick cover | and the sort of hunting that gives the mest pleasure— 
I winged one bird which dodged off to the left, and an | the hunter’s wits against the game's. 

instant later fired at what proved to be a large hen bird| Your correspondent I mentioned wondered where one 
to the right. I saw a cloud of feathers drift down wind | of his guides, an Indian, got thenameof Seymour. His 
and supposed I had killed; but after following my winged | name is not Seymour, it 1s Ignace Simon. He and his 
bird for some distance and being unable to find it, I re- | brother Hyacinthe are both good hunters, and I have 
turned for the other. The bird was not where it should | employed both of them at times as far back as 1884 and 
have been, but some light feathers and a half point from | 1886. ; , 

Rex showed me that this bird, too, had been wounded! They are sons of old Antoine Simon, who was drowned 
only. The pup, however, took the trail, and working five or six years ago in the Ottawa River. — : 
down slowly and snakelike, came finally, 60yds. below, to{ The Canadians drop the nasal twang in pronouncing 
an open spot with grass tussocks at the end and edge of the | French, and Simon becomes Seemo, mistaken by your 
alders, where he made his final and unmistakable stand. ! correspondent for Seymour. CECIL CLAY. 


A Moose on the Last Day. 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 25 —Three weeks ago, just 
as I was about leaving here for a short trip to the woods, 
I read with interest a well-illustrated account by one of 
your correspondents of how he killed his first moose. 

I killed my first moose on Oct. 26, 1883, still-hunting 
on a perfectly still day, with neither snow, rain or wind 
to help me. Iam just back from my tenth moose hunt 
and report that on Saturday I killed my last moose, on a 
bitter cold windy day, with the frozen leaves covered 
with several inches of crusted snow, just the day when 
the sensible still-hunter stays in camp to clean his gun, 
boil bean soup, mend moccasins and the like. 

This was my last day, however, so out I went and in 
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Aatuyal History. 


WILD TURKEYS OF NORTH AMERICA. 
BY D. G. ELLIOT. 


ALTHOUGH the New World has contributed but one 
genus to the great family of the Phasianide, yet the 
species that are comprised within it are the most import- 
ant and valuable to man of all the known forms of galli- 
naceous birds, either in their wild state, as furnishing 
food to forest dwellers, or through the various domesti- 
cated strains which knowledge and ingenuity has been 
able to produce from the wild creatures themselves. 

The turkey is of very ancient lineage, and existed in 
early geological times, various portions of the skeletons 
having been found both in the Miocene of Colorado and 
the post-Pleiocene of New Jersey. These represented 
species larger, as well as smaller, than those living to-day. 

Very confused ideas prevailed among Europeans of a 
few centuries ago as to the native country of these splen- 
did birds, and the trivial name by which they are every- 
where recognized was bestowed on account of the erro- 
neous belief that they were introduced imto England from 
Turkey, and were indigenous to that country. 

Up to the last few years it was supposed only one species 
of the genus Meleagris existed, the common wild turkey, 
as found in the eastern border of North America, and that 
from it sprung all the domesticated races in their differ- 
ent forms, so familiar throughout the world, and it was 
not until 1856 that Gould séparated the bird, then believed 
to be found only in Mexico, from its northern relative, 
as M. mexicana. This is very distinct from the common 
wild turkey, and undoubtedly is the source from which 
the greater portion of the domesticated birds are de- 
rived. The name of the genus Meleagris, from the Greek 
ucleay pid, a guinea fowl, is another evidence of the con- 
fused ideas existing regarding these birds, and it was sup- 
posed to be the same species known to the ancieuts under 
that name. Externally, on a large scale, in their general 
form and mode of carriage, turkeys have a certain re- 
semblance to guinea fowls, but their skeletons possess very 
different characters, and of course in these days there is 
no likelihood of any one confounding the two in any way 
whatever. They represent two well defined subfamilies 
of the one great family. 

The visible characters which identify and separate tur- 
keys from all other birds may be briefly stated as follows: 
Head and upper portion of neck naked, with a wrinkled 
skin, covered more or less with wartlike protuberances, 
an extensile appendage on the forehead, a dewlap present, 
a tarsus covered before and behind with broad scales, 
and armed, in the male, with a spur. The feathers are 
firm and smooth, and of highly metallic colors, especially 
in the male, which sex is also distinguished by a ‘‘beard,” 
or tuft of lengthened hairlike feathers projecting from 
the breast. Turkeys are both arboreal and terrestrial, and 
are capable, when on the ground, of outrunning a fairly 
swift horse. 

At the present time there are four species and subspecies 
of the genus recognized in North America, and one, a 
most gorgeous bird, fairly rivaling the hummingbird in 
the resplendent metallic brilliancy of its plumage, is a 
native of certain portions of Central America. 

The four North American birds are about equal in size, 
having a general resemblance to each other in the colors 
of their plumage, but each possessing characteristic dif- 
ferences, which cause them to be readily recognizable. 
One has been known since the discovery of the North 
American continent, another was described, as already 
stated, in 1856, and the other two within a few years, one 
indeed only in the summer of 1892. They are Meleagris 
gallopavo, the common wild turkey; M. mexicana, the 
Mexican turkey, but not restricted by any means to that 
country; M. gallopavo osceola, the Florida wild turkey, 
and MW. gallopavo ellioti, the Rio Grande wild turkey. 
These four may be characterized in a key somewhat as 
follows: 

I. Plumage highly metallic. 
a. Upper tail-coverts and tail very dark reddish chest- 
nut, the latter tipped with rusty. 

a’. Primaries white with black bars. M. gallopavo. 
b’. Primaries brownish black with white bars, not 
reaching the shaft. M. g. osceola. 
b. Upper tail-coverts and tail chestnut, tipped with 
buff. M. g. ellioti. 

c. Upper tail-coverts and tail tipped with white. 
M. mexicana. 

It will be seen by the above that the first two species 
are very similar in appearance and that the main differ- 
ence is in the coloration of the primaries, or long stiff 
feathers of the wing, sometimes called ‘‘flight feathers.” 
In the common wild turkey the black and white are 
pretty equally distributed on these feathers, and they both 
reach the shaft, while in the Florida bird the white bars 
are narrow, somewhat broken, and donot reach the shaft. 
These markings, though apparently so insignificant and 





apt to be overlooked by the casual observer, are never- | 


theless constant, and it is by such characters, trivial as 
they may seem, that the subspecific forms are established 
and the geographical distribution of animals on our globe 
ascertained. 

The next two, species and subspecies, have more evi- 
dence that they should be separated from the Northern 
and Eastern bird, and while the M. g. ellioti at first sight 
might be mistaken for the common wild turkey, by com- 
paring the two it would be at once perceived how much 
they differ in the coloring of the rump, upper and under 
tail-coverts and tail. The feathers of the rumpare black, 
with a metallic coppery bronze subterminal bar, and 


broadly tipped with dark ochraceous buff; the coverts are | 
chestnut with narrow black crossbars, and broadly tipped | 


with buff. The tail is mottled with pale chestnut and 
black, with a subterminal black bar, and broadly tipped 
with dark ochraceous buff. The feathers of the rump of 
the common wild turkey and also the tail-coverts are 
broadly tipped with dark chestnut, and the tail is tipped 
with rusty, giving a very different appearance to these 
parts, as shown in M. g, ellioti. The primaries of the 
last-named also are more like M. mexicana than those of 
M. gallopavo, and furnish an additional character to dis- 
tinguish the Rio Grande bird. The female of M. g, ellioti, 
however, in the grayish tips of the feathers on the upper 
parts of the body and the pale buff tips on those of the 
under surface, differs so entirely from the females of all 
other species of turkey, that it raises a serious question 


whether this form shovld not be accorded a full specific 
rank equal to mexicana and gallopavo. Lastly, M. meaxi- 
cana, in its white-tipped tail-coverts and tail, is easily dis- 
tinguished from the other forms. 


Wild Turkey—Meleagris gallopavo. 


Meleagris gallopavo, Linn. Syst. Nat., Vol. I., 1766, p. 
268. 

Habitat, eastern United States, from southern Canada 
to northern Florida and eastern Texas, west to the plains. 

Naked skin of the head and neck blue, the wattles red. 
Feathers of neck and body generally coppery bronze, 
changing with greenish or purplish reflections, and mar- 
gined with black. Back and rump black, with red reflec- 
tions; sides, and upper and lower tail-coverts dark chest- 
nut, with a subterminal black bar, and with purple 
reflections, and tipped with dark chestnut. Tail chestnut, 
barred and mottled with black, with a subterminal black 
bar, and tipped with pale chestnut or rusty. A long, 
pendent tuft of hair-like feathers from the center of the 
breast. Bill and legs red. 

It has been a moot question among writers what should 
be the proper name for this well-known bird, but as Lin- 
nzeus gave that of gallopavo to the ‘‘New England wild 
turkey” of Ray, there can be no doubt as to its rightful 
appellation. The turkey was first introduced into the 
West India Islands in 1526 in a domestic state, and into 
England in 1541. In the reign of Francis I. it was im- 
ported into France, and it was first served on the table in 


that country on the occasion of the wedding of Charles. 


IX., in 1570. Bred with care it increased rapidly, and 
was soon introduced into Asia and Africa. At the time 
of the settlement of America the turkey was generally 
distributed all along our eastern seaboard from Florida 
to the New England States, but it has long since become 
practically extinct as a wild bird north of Pennsylvania, 
and in that State it is confined to a few mountainous dis- 
tricts. Its range was given by most writers as much 
more extensive than is really the fact, because it has been 
confounded with the Florida bird on the eastern coast, 
and with the Rio Grande turkey in the southwest, these 
forms having only lately been recognized as distinct. It 
may now be considered as restricted from Pennsylvania 
to northern Florida of the Atlantic States, through the 
Gulf States to southern Texas, north to Canada and west- 
ward to the plains. Its habits are so well known and the 
methods employed for its capture so thoroughly under- 
stood, that it is not necessary to discuss them here; but no 
more wary, keen-eyed, alert wild denizen of the forest 
exists in any land than this noble bird, and any hunter 
may well feel proud and elated when, by methods only 
permissible to the true sportsman, matching his knowl- 
edge and skill against the sagacity and cunning of this 
thoroughly game creature, he succeeds in outwitting and 
bringing to bag so splendid a quarry. Long may it be 
preserved, the grandest of our feathered game, to orna- 
ment our woods and rouse its echoes in the early spring 
time with its rolling challenge, sounded from some lofty 
perch, in defiance of its rivals or in response to the low 
call of the female. 


Florida Wild Turkey—WMeleagris gallopavo osceola. 


Meleagris gallopavo osceola, Scott. Auk, 1890, p. 376. 

Habitat, Tarpon Springs, Florida, and about the south- 
ern half of the Peninsula. Resembling M. gallopavo, but 
differing in having the white on the primaries and outer 
secondaries in the shape of narrow broken bars not reach- 
ing the shaft. The inner secondaries grayish brown with- 
out bars and mottled with brown on inner webs. The 
subspecies is found in the southern part of Florida, but 
its exact range has not yet been definitely ascertained. 
The type specimen came from Tarpon Springs, where it 
was procured by Mr. Scott. It is a well marked race, 
easily recognized from the common wild turkey by the 
characters given above. It is abundant in the section of 
the State it frequents, and is named after the celebrated 
Seminole chief. 


Rio Grande Turkey—Meleagris gallopavo ellioti. 


Meleagris gallopavo ellioti, Sennett, Auk, 1892, p. 167, 
hy SH. 
. Habitat, lowlands of southern Texas and eastern Mex- 
ico. Distinguished from other turkeys by the ochraceous 
buff tips on the tail and its upper and lower coverts, by 
the deep blue black of the lower back destitute of the 
| brilliant metallic reflections of the other forms, and in 
the female by the grayish tips of the feathers on the 
upper parts, and the pale buff or grayish white edgings 
of those on the under surface. The tipsof the tail and 
those of the upper coverts are paler than in the male. 
This is a very strongly marked form of wild turkey, so 
strongly characterized indeed in the female as would 
warrant it, as I have already said, to be considered an in- 
dependent species. There is no female turkey that [ 
have ever seen so peculiarly marked as is that sex of the 
Rio Grande form, the nearest being the female of M. mea- 
icana, but this bird has no gray edgings on the upper 
| back and only extremely narrow ones on the lower sur- 
| face. The general coloring of the feathers is also entirely 
| different. 
Mr. Sennett, who procured and described this new tur- 
| key, states that it is common on the coast, and in the low- 
lands, from about the Brazos River in Texas, to Vera 
Cruz, in Mexico, wherever timber and food are abundant, 
up to an altitude not exceeding 2,000ft. above the level of 
the sea. No evidence has been obtained that it inter- 





| grades with any other form, all the specimens procured 
| being remarkably alike, and exhibiting a conspicuous 
| difference from the other known kinds of wild turkeys. 
| It is a large bird, frequently weighing over 20lbs., and the 
| males are very handsome indeed in their metallic and 
| buff colored plumage. 


Mexican Turkey—Meleagris mexicana. 
| Meleagris mexicana, Gould Proc. Zool. Soc., 1856, 

. 61. 

| . Habitat, Rocky Mountains, from western Texas to 
Arizona, and south along the table land of Mexico, above 
| an altitude of 3,000ft. 

The Mexican turkey can always be recognized by the 
broad white tips to the tail-coverts and tail. The general 
plumage is fiery copper, with black and green reflections, 
and the primaries are barred with black and white like 
those of M. gallopavo, quite different from those of osceola 
and ellioti. This bird is undoubtedly the source from 


which all the domesticated strains with white-tipped | or cow and swallows very fast. 


feathers arose. The jet black or bronze, domestic race, 


tame turkey is seen with these peculiar white or very 
pale buff-tipped feathers, it is very certain it contains 
some of the blood of the Mexican species. This turkey is 
a bird of the highlands, rarely met with below 3,000ft. 
above the level of the sea, and from that up to 10,000ft. 
It is very common in the localities it frequents, often 
met with in large droves; I have seen thirty or forty 
of them together, and it does not differ in its habits 
from the other species. When the Spaniards first entered 
the City of Mexico they found extensive zodlogical gar- 
dens maintained by the Emperor Montezuma, containing 
nearly all the animals of his own country, as well as 
others brought from a distance, and to the beasts of prey, 
it was stated, that turkeys were supplied as food. igh 
livers and greatly favored we must regard these pets of 
imperial majesty, When the turkey was first domesti- 
cated in Mexico is not known, but its introduction into 
Europe in the sixteenth century would show that it was 
reclaimed from the wild state long prior to the advent of 
Cortez. 

The Mexican turkey grows to a very large size and it 
seemed to me that the average, judging from those I shot 
and saw in New Mexico on the borders of Arizona, was 
larger than that of our Eastern bird. The- males are 
very handsome, and especially conspicuous from the 
amount of white, or buffy white, on the lower back and 
tail. They are shot mainly from the roosts on moonlight 
nights or in the early morning, and on account of the 
lofty trees in those localities and the height at which the 
birds perch, a rifle is the only weapon certain to reach 
them and bring them to the ground. They are very 
tenacious of life and many sorely wounded birds contrive 
to effect their escape amid the shadows of the surround- 
ing woods, or in the dense brush and thickets of the 
mountains and valleys. I have treated this bird in this 
paper as a species, although in the A. O. U. List it is con- 
sidered only a subspecies of the common wild turkey. 
Possibly the two forms may run together, but at present 
it is not known that they do, and so I leave it asa 
species. 

With the last species the list ef wild turkeys known at 
the :present day to inhabit North America is exhausted; 
but before bringing this article to a close it would per- 
haps be well to say a few words upon the ‘‘noblest Roman 
of them all,” albeit he is not a North American citizen—the 
gorgeous ocellated turkey of Yucatan and Guatemala. 

This wonderfully plumaged bird is slightly smaller than 
our wild turkey, and is a native of the district lying be- 
tween the base of the promontory of Yucatan and the 
extensive forests which overspread the northern and east- 
ern portions of Guatemala, and westward probably to the 
lands bordering the Usumacinta and Rio San Pedro. It is 
doubtful if it is found in the republic of Honduras. It 
dwells in districts interspersed with open tracts and dense 
forests, is even more shy and wary than our own bird, if 
such a thing could be deemed possible, goes in small flocks, 
and in its habits resembles closely our wild turkey. The 
best description would give but a faint idea of this bird’s 
appearance, but the following may help one to recognize 
it if seen for the first time: Head and neck deep blue, the 
lower part of the sides and front of the latter covered with 
bright red wartlike excrescences. A large, thick wattle 
between the eyes, extending to the bill, and another pen- 
dent over the bill, both deep blue, and terminating with 
yellow excrescences. Similar wart-like excrescences over 
the eyes and also between the eyes and the bill, bright, 
yellow. Feathers of upper part of back bright metallic 
green at base, succeeded by a line of black and tipped 
with yellow. Back and rump feathers blue at base, fol- 
lowed by a line of black and broadly tipped with red, this 
last color richest on the rump. Scapulars like the back. 
Secondaries white, irregularly barred with grass green. 
Primaries white, barred with brownish black. Shoulders 
and smaller wing-coverts rich green, margined with black; 
greater wing-coverts deep red. Upper part of breast 
like the back. Flanks and lower parts generally black, 
feathers tipped with brilliant red. Upper tail-coverts and 
tail feathers light brown at base, mottled with black, fol- 
lowed by an irregular bar or broad spot of deep blue, 
margined above and below with black, succeeded by a 
line of yellowish; the remainder of terminal portions deep 
red. The coverts are very long, extending half way down 
the tail. Bill, legs and ieet red. Such is the plumage of 
this extraordinary bird, which far outstrips the peacock 
in gaudy apparel, and vies in its changing tints and bril- 
liant metallic hues, resembling the rainbow in their 
startling contrasts, with the hummingbirds, those fairy 
feathered jewels of the air. Various vain attempts have 
been made to domesticate it, and it is not probable that it 
will ever be, like its northern relative, a familiar object 
near the abodes of men. 


THAT WHITE RATTLESNAKE. 


BEATRICE, Neb., Nov. 1.—In the issue of Oct. 28, ‘‘Dr. 
Jes,” of Douglas, Wyo., advances the theory that the 
white rattlesnake I mentioned as being captured near here 
was simply an ordinary rattler which was shedding his 
skin. 

Mr. Chas. King, living 13 miles east of this city, has the 
snake still alive, and yesterday I drove out to see it. Mr. 
King’s replies to my inquiries, I think, preclude any other 
theory than that the snake is an albino. I saw it a few 
days after he first captured it, and again yesterday, and I 
can see no difference in the condition of the skin, although 
about forty-five days, twice the time consumed in the 
process of shedding the skin, have gone by. I still hold to 
the theory I first advanced, that the snake is an albino, a 
freak in a specimen of the common black prairie rattle- 
snake. ‘Mr. King tells me that the Smithsonian Institute 
is corresponding with him and will probably secure the 
little serpent for their collection. I hope this will be 
brought about, so that Eastern readers of the FOREST AND 
STREAM may see it too. Mr. King said: 

‘‘I captured the white rattlesnake about Sept. 20. The 
skin smooth and the color bright then, and I do not notice 
any change now in the condition of skin or in the color 
compared with the same at the time of capture. There is 
no change in any way that I can detect up to the present 
time (Nov. 13). The snake is perfectly healthy and live- 
lier than is generally the case with a rattlesnake. I feed 
it milk and water mixed, once in two or three days. It 
does not lap the milk like a cat or dog, but puts its mouth 
down in it and drinks after the manner of a horse 
If not disturbed it 

leaving the dish 


will drink all it wants before 


were derived from the eastern wild bird, but whenever a! and then does not drink again for two or three 
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days, as near as I can determine. I have not noticed | 
any change in the color of either the spots or the | 
body since he has been in my possession. The skin is at | 
the present time smooth and glossy, not inclined to} 
roughness, nor does it differ from the skin of any snake | 
except in color. I put a live mouse in the box a few days | 
after capturing him. This one he struck and killed and | 
then swallowed it. I have since put a number of field | 
mice and common house mice in the box with him, but | 
he does not molest them in any way, though they run all | 
over him. The mice if left in the box a day or two | 
become sluggish and die, though the snake does not touch | 
them.” 

The little fellow is very lively for a rattlesnake and 
carries a set of fangs such as always go with the ordin- | 
ary rattler; and he seems to be of a rather pugnacious | 
disposition. If you so much as put your hand toward his | 
box, when he can see you, he starts his ‘‘*music box” and | 
coils at once, all ready for business on short notice. | 

I would like to hear from other readers if any other | 
cases of a like nature have ever come under their notice. | 
I have killed many rattlesnakes, but never saw anything | 
like this one. EL CoMANCHO. 


AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGISTS’ UNION. | 


THE eleventh congress of the A. O. U. was held at Cam- | 
bridge, Mass., Nov. 20 to 23. The business meeting, which | 
always precedes the public sessions, was held at the resi- 
dence of Mr. C. F. Batchelder on the evening of Nov. 20. 
At this meeting the old officers were reélected, as follows: 
Dr. Elliot Coues, President: Messrs. Wm. Brewster and | 
H. W. Henshaw, Vice-Presidents: Mr. John H. Sage, Sec- | 
retary, and Mr. Wm. Dutcher, Treasurer. The council | 
for the year consists of Dr. J. A. Allen, Messrs. C. B. Cory, 
C. F. Batchelder, D. G. Elliot, Robert Ridgway, and Drs. 
C. Hart Merriam and L. Stejneger. Eighty-three associ- 
ate members were elected, but there were no elections of 
honorary, corresponding or active members. 

The new committee on ‘Classification and Nomencla- 
ture of North American Birds” consists of Dr. J. A. Allen, 
Wm. Brewster, Dr. Elliot Coues, Dr. C. Hart Merriam and 

Robert Ridy way. 

The new committee on ‘‘Protection of North American 
Birds” is made up of Dr. Frank M. Chapman and L. S. 
Foster, Dr. Jonathan Dwight, Jr., Capt. C. E. Bendire and 
Mr. Montague Chamberlain. 

The public meeting, at which the papers presented to 
the congress are read; was held in the Nash lecture room 
of the University Museum. In the absence of the presi- 
dent, Dr. Coues, who is detained in the West, Mr. Wm. | 
Brewster, the vice-president, presided. On behalf of Har- 
vard University, Dr. George L. Goodale welcomed the 
Union to Cambridge. The following papers were read: 

Bird Migration in Chester county, South Carolina, viewed with 
Reference to its Cause—Leverett M Loomis. 

Brief Remarks on the Origin of Bird Migration—Frank M. Chap- 
man. 

The Survival of the Fittest—D. G. Elliot. 

Protective Coloration and Natural Selection—J. A Allen. 

Protective Mimicry- J A Allen. 

The Island of Trinidad and its Bird Life; Illustrated with Lantern 
Slides - Frank M. Chapman. . 

On the Tongue of Dendroica tigrina—Frederic A. Lucas 

Observation on the Ruby-throated Hummingbird—Jane L. Hine. 

General Impressions of Tropical Bird Life—Frank M. Chapman. 

The Labrador Duck.—Another specimen, with some additional data 
of extant specinens—Wm. Dutcher. 

Reniarks on the Nest of Cistothorus palustris —Louis B. Bishop. 

_, Habits of the Double-crested Cormorant (Phalucrocorax dilophus) | 
in Rhode Island — Geo. H. Mackay. 

Remarks on the Fauna of Wyoming—C. Hart Merriam. 

Some Mexican Notes—E. W. Nelson. 

Change in Feeding Habits of the Night Hawk since the General Use 
of Electric Lights—A. P. Chadbourne. 

Instance of Reasoning in the Scarlet Ibis—A. P. Chadbourne. 

The paper which had in it most of popular interest was | 
that by Mr. Frank M. Chapman, on the Island of Trini- 
dad and its Bird Life. It was read before a large audi- 
ence on the afternoon of Wednesday, and was listened to | 
with great attention. It wus quite fully illustrated with 
lantern slides and was the paper of the day. Many other 
of the papers were of unusual interest. 

It was voted to hold the next congress of the Union in | 
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Observations on the Theory of Shot 
Shooting. 


For centuries black powder, which, as is well known, 
consists of a mixture of saltpeter, charcoal and sulphur, 
has been used as an explosive and as a propelling agent 
for all kinds af weapons, from the smallest pistol up to 
the heaviest cannon. 

Saltpeter, or nitrate of potash, represents oxygen in a 
solid form, one volume of saltpeter containing about as 
much oxygen as 3,000 volumes of atmospheric air. When 
raised to a certain temperature, this oxygen will easily 


General 


| separate and combine violently with the carbon, thus 


forming carbonic acid and acertain proportion of car- 
bonic oxide; and these in conjunction with free nitrogen 
constitute the principal gaseous products of combustion. 

The charcoal employed in the manufacture of gunpowder 
is generally obtained from light, spongy wood. In Eng- 
land and on the European continent dogwood or alder 
buckthorn is considered to be best adapted for all small- 
arm powders. Lately numerous attempts, with more or 
less success, have been made to substitute other materials 
for wood, mainly with the object of diminishing the 
quantity of smoke usually developed by a charge gf ordi- 
nary black powder. 

The quality of the charcoal exercises a great influence 
upon the behavior of a gunpowder, inasmuch as the rate 
of combustion and the hygroscopic nature of the same are 
to a great extent governed by the kind of wood and the 
mode of burning employed in the manufacture of the 
charcoal. 

The sulphur, having a great tendency to combine with 
oxygen at a moderate temperature—about 560° F.—facili- 
tates the ignition of black powder. The comparatively 
non-absorbent properties of black powder and non-sus- 
ceptibility to age are chiefly due to the sulphur. These 
qualities and its comparative non-susceptibility to dry 
heat and cold impart to black powder its greatest ballistic 
value. Many of the nitro powders do not compare favor- 
ably in this respect with the old propelling agent. 

Fine-grained powder, as arule, burns quicker in a closed 
space than coarse-grained, and the gases are generated 
accordingly in the same proportion. For this reason the 
recoil is generally greater and more perceptible to the 
shooter with the former than with the latter. Fine- 
grained black powder also develops a higher bursting 
strain in the gun barrel than coarse-grained, which in 
some especially fine-grained kinds frequently reaches and 
sometimes even surpasses the limits ordinarily drawn 
A finer grain than FFF should 
not be used in shotguns. 

The object sought by the gunner in loading a still finer- 
grained |\!ack powder is the desire to propel the pellets 
as quickly as possible to the destination. Many shooters 
believe that this can be accomplished best with the fine- 
grained, and that on this account they need not lead a 
quartering bird as much as if they were using a coarser- 
grained powder. 

While it is true that the finer-grained powder will 
bring the pellets to a distance of 40yds. somewhat quicker 
than the coarser-grained, this difference does not practi- 
cally cut any figure. A bird flying at the rate of forty 
miles per hour will travel about two to three inches 
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a propelling agent for their infantry rifles, nitro or smoke- 
less powder, mostly made of gun-cotton, and it is only 
a question of time when the former will take the place of 
the latter for heavy ordnance purposes. 

Black powder has held its own thus far as ammunition 
for sporting rifles. But recently, very promising results 


have been achieved with nitro powder, even in this de- _ 


partment; warranting the assumption that at an early 
day nitro powders will be employed for this kind of am- 
munition also, thus leaving for the black powder, for the 
present, only a use for revolver cartridges. But it can 
reasonably be expected that for this weapon too, a suitable 
nitro powder will soon be found. 

As a propelling agent for shotguns, nitro powders have 
been long employed, among the oldest of which is the 
Schultze powder; formerly known in Germany as wood 
er Hetzbacher powder,.and originally invented by the 
German Colonel Schultze. 

The Schultze powder used in this country is of English 
origin, being manufactured in England under the super- 
vision of Mr. Griffith, one of the most celebrated ballistic 
experts in the world, and to whom it owes many of its 
present valuable qualities. 

The object aimed at primarily by the military author- 
ities in introducing the nitro powder for infantry weapons 
was of a somewhat different nature from that which has 
and does present itself to the sportsman in choosing a 
smokeless powder. 

In infantry weapons the principal aim was to create 
for the small caliber rifle and the long bullet a higher 
velocity, that is a greater penetrative force, than can be 
attained with black powder, thus rendering it possible to 
open an effective fire on the enemy at a longer range than 
heretofore. But all this can only be accomplished to a 
satisfactory extent by the aid of nitro powders, which, 
moreover, in case of rapid firing, obscure less the field of 
view. 

Now, why should the gunner desert black powder in 
favor of a smokeless, in face of the fact that the limits for 
killing penetration with the shotgun and black powder 
can and will hardly ever be materially extended by means 
of another propelling agent, since black powder, summer 
and winter, in sunshine and rain, varies very little in its 
behavior, seeing that in proportion to its work, the strain 
upon the gun is comparatively low, that it reacts less 
violently under increased charges than many of the nitros, 
and does not create corrosion in the barrels as readily as 
some of the nitros, that it is less sensitive than smokeless 
powders to obstructions in the soul of the barrel? The 
answer to this question should easily be given by any 
intelligent gunner. 

In the first place, it is the comparatively great amount 
of smoke produced by black powder, which, under certain 
conditions, especially in a quiet air, can become very 
annoying, inasmuch as it hinders a quick and certain 
use of the second barrel, rendering it frequently difficult 
for the gunner to determine quickly the effect of the first 
barrel. Then again, black powder, as arule, produces a 
much heavier, and for the gunner more perceptible, recoil 
than nitro powders. The recoil of a service charge of fine- 
grained black powder, for instance, is nearly double tbat 
of a service charge of DuPont or Walsrode smokeless 
powders. In case of frequent shooting, this heavy recoil 
often compels the gunner to cease shooting, or at least 
effects detrimentally his shooting ability. 

Furthermore, black powder is more noisy, heats the 
barrels quicker, and generally fouls them more than the 
smokeless powders. 

Comparing one with the other, the advantages and dis- 


advantages of black and nitro powders, leaving out of 
consideration for the present the question whether and to 


what extent the use of nitro powders presents a greater 



































New York city, a session to begin on the second Monday 
in November, 1894. Sixteen active and thirty associate 
members were present during the congress. 

The members of the Union were invited to attend an 
informal reception on Monday evening, Nov. 20, at the 
residence of Mr. C. F. Batchelder to celebrate the twenti- 
eth birthday of the Nuttall Ornithological Club. During 
their stay in Cambridge every hospitality was extended 
to the visiting members of the A. O. U. by the Nuttall 
Club. 

At the close of the meeting thanks were tendered to 
Prof. Geo. L. Goodale for the use of the Botanic Lecture 
Room of Harvard University; to the Colonial Club, of 
Cambridge, for courtesies extended, and to the Nuttall 
Ornithological Club for its cordial welcome and generous 
hospitalities extended the visiting members. 

As remarked last week, the A. O. U. may almost be 
called the child of the Nuttall Club, and the parent on 
this occasion extended to its lusty offspring kindnesses 
which will long be remembered by the members of the 
Union. These and the other pleasant features of the con- 
gress of 1893 render the meet perhaps the most enjoyable 
that bas ever been held. 


Female Caribou Horns. 


NEW YorK, Nov. 23.—Your picture of caribou I con- 
sider very fine. In regard to the female caribou with 
horns my experience has been that when with young they 
always carry antlers, semetimes so large and so well 
bunched that they come toan untimely end. I killed one 
on my last trip by mistake; a good sized cow seen with 
antlers 100yds. away among the bushes can be very easily 
mistaken for a young stag. 7 

I am glad they are going to have a carnival at Quebec. 
only wish I was not so crippled, they always have a jolly | 
time at these carnivals. I have been there and would | 
advise all who are able to go by all means, it is a most | 
delightful experience. WAKEMAN HOLBERTON. 


A NEW-SUBSCRIBER OFFER. 

A bona fide new subscriber sending us $5 will receive for that sum 
the ForzsT anp STREAM one year (price $4) and a set of Zimmerman’s 
famous ‘-Ducking Scenes” (advertised on another page, price $5)—a 
$9 value for $5. 

This offer is to new subscribers only. It does not apply to renewals, | 

For $3 a bona fide new subscriber for six months will receive the | 
FOREST AND STREAM during that time and a copy of Dr. Van Fleet’s 


further if the pellets are propelled by coarse-grained tnan 
if they were driven by fine-grained black powder; if, in 
both cases, the distance between the shooter and the bird 
at the moment of firing is 40yds. Considering that the 
pattern at such a distance shows a diameter of from 24 to 
dft., this trifling difference will hardly increase the 
chances of hitting the bird. 

The pellets constituting a pattern at 40yds. never 
| reach a point simultaneously. As soon as the shot 
has left the muzzle of the gun it begins to spread both 
longitudinally and laterally, and this dispersion increases 
with the increase of the distance. At a distance of 40yds. 
the difference in time of the arrival between the foremost 
and hindmost pellets of a shot charge amounts to about 
zis of a second; here the shooter has to reckon with a 
greater difference than the one caused by a smaller or 
quicker combustion of the powder, consequent upon the 
size of the grains. Some claim that owing to the partic- 
ular nature of certain powders a greater stringing of 
the shot is caused than by some other powder. This 
| assumption, however, cannot be substantiated by any- 
| thing like a plausible explanation. 

| Chokebore barrels generally throw the shot through the 
air in a more compact form than those of open or cylin- 
drical barrels. So far an unimpeachable explanation of 
| this phenomenon has not been found. That theory prob- 
| ably comes nearer to the truth which asserts that the 
| pellets sliding along and rubbing against the sides of the 
barrel when passing the choke are directed toward the 
| center of the shot charge; because it is a well-established 
| fact that the pellets having been subject to the most fric- 
| tion are the ones generally found on the target the furthest 
| away from the center and among the scattering shots. 

To determine this very question, as to what portion of 
the shot charge generally constitutes the center of the pat- 
tern, I have, on a former occasion, fired over 1,000 shots, 
using for this purpose shots of different colors. 

The causes for the occasional scattering of shots from 
the chokebore barrel will be explained hereafter. 

There can be no doubt that black powder has rendered 
valuable service, both as a blasting and as a propellin 
agent, and that for a long period of time it has met al 
reasonable expectations, as regards the purposes for which 
it was employed; but at length it has fallen under the 
same law to which all human creations are subject, viz., the 
old and good must give way before the new and better. 
As a blasting agent, it has already lost much of the 








handsome work, “‘Bird Portraits for the Young” (the price of which | 
is $3). 





ground it formerly occupied. Nearly all great military 
nations have also‘substituted for the old black powder, as 


danger for the gun and gunner than black powder, the 
result would be always in favor of the nitros. 

All nitro powders at present accessible to the gunner for 
use in shotguns, are more violent in their action than 
black powder. This greater violence, however, under 
normal conditions, can hardly be considered as an alarm- 
ing element, but it can, through many causes, become 
really dangerous, and very few gunners are in a position 
to discover these causes and guard against them. 

Here is the field for such instruments and devices as are 
scarcely at the command of the individual sportsman. 
Systematic experiments carried out under strictly uni- 
form rules are necessary, and these again can seldom 
be carried out by the layman. 

The qualities of a propelling agent, especially those of 
nitro powders, are more or less affected, (a) by dry heat; 
(b) by moisture in the atmosphere; (c) by long storing; 
(d) by the igniting agent; (e) by the wadding material; (f) 
by the method of crimping. 

Now, if in any given case several of these causes which 
have a tendency to increase the violent nature of the 
powder combine, the gunner will meet with strange phe- 
nomena which will startle him, and probably induce him 
to discard the use of such a powder. As a rule, the 
gunner is thus tempted to condemn nitro powders in 
general, and to fall back to the noisy black powder. 
Several nitro powders in the market to-day, however, 
may be considered as comparatively safe in the hands of 
the intelligent, sensible sportsman. 

The first requisite in the use of all nitro powders is to 
avoid, as much as possible, any and all excess over the 
standard charges, then the selection of a suitable shell 
and a proper wadding material. 

In several of the European countries proof-houses are 
established and maintained, either directly by the States, 
or are conducted under the rules laid down by statute, 
where they merely test raw gun barrels and finished guns 
for strength. In addition to and independent of those 
proof-houses, there are private institutions in many of the 
countries maintained by contributions from the gunning 
fraternity. The object of these institutions is to furnish 
gunners on a broader scale all the information per- 
taining to the different branches of gunnery. Here the 
real qualities of gunpowders, guns and ammunition and 
parts thereof are determined by the aid of the most 
improved scientific instruments and devices, and in ac- 
cordance with well established and uniform rules. The 
results of the work of these institutions are regularly and 
continuously put before the great mass of gunners through 
the medium of the sporting papers, or by way of printed 
minutes. 

Of course these institutions are frequently looked upon 
with distrust by some manufacturers of or dealers in 
sporting arms and ammunition, at least from those who 
have good cause to fear a fair and thorough comparative 
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test between their own articles and those of their com- 

titors. But that distrust has long ago given way to a 
serene sense of understanding. The conviction now pre- 
vails that the work of these institutions not only benefits 
the gunners at large, but also the well-meaning manufac- 
turers and dealers, and that they afford specially to the 
home industry a great assistance and help. It may be 

resumed that in this country also such an institution 
will not suit the taste of some interested parties, although 
an attitude of this kind would hardly conform to the gen- 
eral principle of American enterprise, for which it is 
claimed that our manufacturers willingly follow the 
progress of their industry. The gunners, however, can, 
if they follow the example set by their fellow sportsmen 
of the old countries, easily overcome all such unwarranted 
opposition or jealousy, inasmuch as they will simply 
patronize and bestow their confidence on such manufac- 
turers and dealers as do not fear or hesitate to see their 
products subjected to a fair and honest comparison with 
other similar articles of manufacture. 

The encouragement I received at the hands of numerous 
gunners from all over the country in respect to my inten- 
tion to establish in this country an institution of the kind 
alluded to, makes it appear pretty certain that such an 
institution will meet with a great deal oP codperation and 
assistance at the hands of the intelligent and wideawake 
American sportsmen. 

Following my request, numerous suggestions have been 
offered by gunners as to how the powder test should be 
conducted. As far as these suggestions touch a general 
interest, they have been taken into consideration. I have 
thus been obliged to dwell in my report on questions not 
in direct relation to these tests, and to give my report 
somewhat the character of a treatise on the theory of shot- 
shi voting. 


The Bursting Strain in Gun Barrels. 


‘he combustion of nearly all gun powders takes place 
un-jer different conditions in a confined space from those 
in the open air. In the open air most of the nitro powders 
burn comparatively slowly, and, contrary to black pow- 
der, without explosion. On this account, the handling of 
ni‘ro powders is not as dangerous as that of black powder. 
As much as 300lbs. of gun cotton powder can be burned 
in the open air without creating thereby any serious dan- 
ger for the surroundings. But when powders are brought 
to combustion in a confined space, their behavior under- 
goes quite a change. The nature of ignition plays in this 
case a very important part. 

When a charge of powder is exploded in the gun bar- 
rel, the stored potential energy is transformed into live 
force. The developed, strongly condensed gases occupy 
about 230 times the space of the volume of the original 
powder charge, and, in consequence, a strong tension is 
created, first, in and near the powder chamber, and then 
along a certain portion of the gun barrel; this is termed 
bursting strain, or gas pressure, and imparts to the pro- 
jectile, and in the shotgun to the shot charge, the propel- 
ling foree. The more space afforded to these gases to 
spread in a gun barrel, the less the strain will be at a 
given point, and on the other hand this tension will in- 
crease if its spreading is for some cause made difficult, or 
if confined to asmali space. For this reason the tension 
will always be comparatively low with such pewders as 
generate their gases more slowly and gradually than with 
a powder which burns more suddenly, and which devel- 
ops the great bulk of its gases before the shot charge has 
fi und time to move much toward the muzzle and create 
a lar er space for the expanding gases. 

The modern blasting agents develop, as a rule, their 
gases so suddenly that on this account they cannot be 
employed as propelling agents. Such a sudden combus- 
tion and development of the gases is called a detonation. 
Every gunpowder, the black powder not excepted, can, 
through the agency of a highly violent primer and for 
other causes, be brought to a very sudden ignition or 
combustion, although the black powder will, in this res- 
pect, resist many ordinary causes more effectually than 
the nitro powders. But this sudden combustion hardly 
ever assumes the nature of a real detonation, yet it may 
resemble the latter so closely that, especially with a 
powder susceptible to dry heat, it no longer conforms to 
the limits of safety for the gun and gunner. 

The perceptible signs of such sudden conbustions are 
generally an extraordinarily heavy recoil, producing fre- 
quently a ringing in the gunner’s ear, a marked vibration 
of the gun and a bad pattern, sometimes coupled with a 
balling of the shot. 

As long as the gunner uses a well built, strong gun, he 
is seldom exposed to any real danger, although, in some 
instances, the action of the gun is more or less damaged. 

sut the case is quite different if such a shot happens to 
occur in a Cheap, less substantially made gun, which, 
as a rule, does not possess sufficient strength to withstand 
such a high pressure. Here the locking device will likely 
fail to answer its purpose, or the barrel may bulge or 
burst. Even with powders not affected by dry heat, such 
a result can be brought about merely through the agency 
of a violent primer. 

Nitro powders, as a rule, will not stand an increase of 
the.charge beyond the standard load as readily as black 
powders, but in spite of these facts, many shooters will 
not draw correct conclusions from them. They seem to 
believe that the strength of penetration will grow with 
the increase of the powder charge, and do not conceive 
that such is not the case, that they frequently achieve 
just the contrary from what they are striving at, and that 
they create a: source of eminent danger. 

In a subsequent chapter it will be demonstrated that 
many American gunners are in this respect guilty of 
gross carelessness, and ill-informed. They simply indulge 
in the luxury of wasting powder and shot. 

The loads of nearly all nitro powders are measured with 


.the dip-measure, which affords ample accuracy. Three 


drams by measure represent, according to the specific 
weight of the different powders, from 38 to 44grs. by 
weight; equal to 2.65 to 2.78 grams. The corresponding 
charges of Walsrode powder are smaller by weight and 
in buik, they are for 12-bore guns, 29 and 31, or 31 and 
0~ 2TS, 

_ All propelling agents developin summer, and especially 
in Warm and dry weather, a higher bursting strain than 
in winter in a low temperature or moist atmosphere, and 
fine shot again creates, owing to the larger surface of 
friction, a higher gas pressure than the coarse or larger 
pellets, and the bursting strain of 1}0z. is less than with 
loz, of the same size shot, 


_ In America much shooting is done in summer and dur- 
ing warm weather. A great number of our celebrated 
shots prefer to load for 12-bore ammunition 3}drs., in- 
stead of the normal charge of 3drs., or of Walsrode 
powder 3igrs. in place of 29grs.; forgetting that these 
maximum charges are only suited and intended for cold 
or wet weather. 

Asa rule the pattern is always less satisfactory from 
the large load than from the service charge, and in some 
cases where powders susceptible to dry heat are used, the 
chances of a balling of the shot are materially increased 
by the heavier load. 

The quantity of powder loaded in excess of the standard 
charge is therefore uselessly wasted, and the same rule 
applies generally, as will be subsequently shown, to an in- 
crease of the shot charge beyond 1toz. 

_ The gas pressure in a shotgun reaches the highest point 
in the cartridge chamber and immediately in front of the 
same in the direction toward the muzzle. 

Black powder, as a rule, produces at this point less gas 
pressure than the nitros, but a somewhat higher bursting 
strain in the middle and up to the muzzle than the latter. 
It has been stated, previously, that the bursting strain, 
especially when smokeless powders are used, is influenced 
by several causes. The soft, elastic felt wad diminishes 
the gas pressure compared with the felt or any other hard 
wadding material, and also diminishes the chances for a 
balling of the shot, which occurs much less frequently in 
Europe than in America, probably on account of the 
more moderate mean temperature and the higher per- 
centage of humidity in the air prevailing there, compared 
with a large part of this country. 

The true causes for the balling of shot have thus far 
not been satisfactorily established. Some advance the 
theory that owing to an exceptionally sudden combus- 
tion of the powder, the temperature in the cartridge is 
raised to a point of fusing a portion of the shot. But 
since the wad has its place between the powder and shot, 
the effects of such a high heat would naturally leave its 
traces also on the felt wad. The heated gases passing the 
edges of the wad to fuse the shot would necessarily char 
these edges more or less. 

In the course of the experiments at Chicago, in a com- 
paratively large number of cases, the shot balled, and these 
were nearly all cartridges loaded with more than 3drs. 
= aa powder; but no charred or singed wad was 
ound. 


Again, others hold that the balling of shot is brought 
about by a friction of the shot differing from the normal 
conditions whereby the cohesive quality of the pellets is 
increased to such an extent that they cling together in 
lumps of greater or smaller dimensions. This theory like- 
wise is not unimpeachable. 

In my opinion, which is shared by many others, it ap- 
pears more probable that in consequence of the sudden 
generation of the gases of a large powder charge and the 
high tension thus created in the shell, the energy devel- 
oped ceases to exercise its forces in a gradually shoving 
manner, but more in the shape of a heavy blow, thereby 
causing a portion of the shot to press together. Such a 
heavy blow apparently is too strong for the wad to retain 
its quality as a buffer. As a matter of fact, the balling of 
shot occurs more frequently with hard wads than with 
soft and elastic ones; and this presumably for the reason 
that a soft wad more effectually deadens the force of the 
blow than a harder material. It was further proved in 
Chicago that the tendency of balling was less with harder 
shot than with softer, and less with pellets of a more 
even spherical shape than with those less regular in form. 
The balling of the shot occurs more frequently in the open 
barrels than in the chokebore. The cause for this may be 
due to the effect of the passage of the shot through the 
choke, whereby the bunches formed are again torn apart. 
If this theory is correct, the next question would be, 
why, in such a case, the choke should not show traces of 
bulging, since a hard and stiff top wad often suffices to 
bulge the barrel at the point of the choke in soft Damas- 
cus barrels. 

Twelve-bore guns are generally chambered for 23 and 
2i shells. Some guns are chambered for 3in. shells. In 
guns chambered for 2; shells, 2? shells can be used with 
about the same result as the longer ones, provided the 
proper wadding material is employed. In all such cases 
the felt wad should be somewhat larger in diameter than 
the bore of the barrel. An elastic wad 11l-gauge will 
then be most suitable for a 12-bore barrel, in order to 
prevent the gases from passing the wad at the point 
between the end of the shell and the end of the chamber. 
The 2ishells, however, should not be used in a gun cham- 
bered for 2% shells, and a shell 3in. long will, in such a 
case, present a serious element of danger. If the 3in. 
shell is crimped strongly it can be squeezed into a 23 
chamber, but when fired in such a chamber the crimped 
part cannot open and conform to the shape of the cham- 
ber in the regular manner. An artificial obstruction is 
thus created which prevents a normal expansion of gases 
and, as the Chicago tests have proven, is likely to cause 
a bursting strain in the chamber higher than the average 
gun can safely bear. 

At the point where the cartridge chamber ends, and the 
so-called ‘‘soul” of the barrel commences, there should 
never be a perceptible shoulder; that point should be of a 
conical or tapering shape and ought not to be of great 
length. The latest American guns, as a rule, are in this 
respect made in strict accordance with what experience 
and science have proven to be the safest and most advan- 
tageous style, so are also the Francotte and other imported 

uns, 

. Wads made of cork or other materials less elastic than 
felt should never be used in connection with nitro pow- 
ders, for the reason that they may give occasion for ex- 
traordinarily high gas pressure, and on similar grounds 
the use of brass shells is not advisable. 

In order to achieve a thorough combustion of the nitro 
powders, the shells should be crimped at least tin. The 
strong crimp also serves to prevent the shell loaded in the 
left barrel from opening through the effects of the shots 
fired from the right barrel, or vice versa. But even if the 
shells are crimped well, it shows good judgment on the 
part of the gunner, if he, after firing several shots from 
one barrel, examines the cartridge loaded in the other bar- 
rel, or takes out the latter and loads it in the barrel for 
the next shot. 

If the crimp of the shell becomes loose and the shot 
charge happens to move up a shorter or longer distance 
in the barrel and such a shell is fired, a bulge or burst 
may be the consequence, the effect being ‘about the same 








as in the case when the muzzle of the barrel is filled with 
dirt or snow. 

Shells made of very stiff paper should not be turned 
down more than tin., and for such shells the round crimp 
is preferable to the square-edge crimp. 

Pieces torn from a shell and deposited in the soul of the 
barrel ought to be considered an element of danger, inas- 
much as they may serve as an artificial obstruction. If a 
fired shell shows traces of damage, or when other strange 
signs accompany a shot, the gunner should in all such 
cases ascertain whether his gun barrel is free of all ob- 
structions before he continues to fire. 

The question as to how much bursting strain a shotgun 
will safely stand has been put to me by numerous parties. 
This question can hardly be answered in a general way, 
since the gas pressure still comparatively safe for one gun 
may prove hazardous for another less substantially built 
gun. It may, however, be assumed that all shotguns 
placed in the hands of a gunner should be strong enough 
to withstand the bursting strain developed by a proof- 
house charge of powder and shot for finished guns. 

The proof-house charge for finished guns, as prescribed 
by law in several European countries, for the testing of 
finished guns, is equal to about 7drs. black powder and 
ljoz. of shot. In order to determine what gas pressure 
such a load would give in this country, and to establish a 
standard of comparison for all nitro powders in reference 
to bursting strain, 6}drs. of DuPont’s FFF black pow- 
der, which appears to develop, bulk for bulk, a greater 
gas pressure than the European black powders, and 1{oz. 
shot, No. 7, were loaded into the gas-pressure gun at Chi- 
cago, and fired. This load developed a bursting strain of 
1,100 atmospheres or 16,170lbs. to the square inch. Very 
few guns would prove strong enough to withstand such a 
strain for any length of time. 

About 75 per cent. of the figures quoted is as much as 
the ordinary shotgun ought to be subjected to. The limit 
for shotguns is much lower than that drawn for the 
modern small-bore military rifles, which will stand a gas 
pressure as high as 3,500 atmospheres, or from 35,000 to 
40,0001bs. 

For measuring the bursting strain, a Hahn’s pressure 
gauge for 12-bore was employed at Chicago and Carney’s 
Point, and this caliber forms the basis for all experiments 
herein referred to. 

The construction of this instrument, which at the 
present time is recognized as the most improved and re- 
liable, differs from all the old similar apparatuses, inas- 
much as with it the bursting strain can be taken simul- 
taneously or separately on the old crusher gauge princi- 
ple and by means of a spring device. 

The bursting strain figures quoted herein were all 
determined with the spring device. The double spring 
taking the place of the metal cylinder on the crusher 
gauge is actuated by a piston plunger, reaching into the 
interior of the barrel and there conforming accurately to 
the side of the bore. 

When the gases press against this piston, the latter acts 
on the spring, pressing it together. A pin reaching to 
the spring next to the barrel and resting there is driven 
outward in proportion to the degree the spring is pressed 
together, and this pin travels through a graduated screw 
disk, thus registering the extent of the contraction of the 
spring, or, in other words, enabling the operator, by 
means of the graduated disk, to read off the gas pressure 
in plain figures. . 

This spring is much more sensitive to low as well as to 
high gas pressure, than the metal cylinder, which, when 
pressed down to beyond a certain depth, will, owing to 
the increased density of the metal, offer much more re- 
sistance proportionately than it did in its original length 
and shape. Consequently the spring device, as a rule, 
furnishes somewhat higher figures than those obtained 
under similar conditions with the crusher gauge, but the 
figures secured with the former may be ccnsidered nearer 
the truth than those obtained with the latter. This ex- 
planation appears to be called for, since in its absence, 
and when the figures herein given are compared with 
those obtained with the crusher gauge, the former might 
be looked upon as far too great and therefore unreliable. 

The fact that the gas pressure values as obtained at Chi- 
cago and Carney’s Point seem rather high when compared 
with similar figures taken from the same powder charge 
in Europe, can hardly be accounted for simply by the dif- 
ference in the instruments employed. There can be no 
doubt that these variations are, to a gre.t extent, due to 
the difference in climate. It is certain that the majority 
of propelling agents will, when loaded bulk for bulk, de- 
velop a higher bursting strain in this country than in 
Europe, where the mean temperature is below that of 
America and the air less dry than in a great portion of 
the United States. el , 

The gas pressure gauge plays in ballistic experiments a 
very important part. It is of great value and help to all 
gun and ammunition manufacturers, and indispensable 
for powder manufacturers. 1 oe 

In the absence of such an instrument, the ballistic 
properties of a powder, especially with reference to 
its degree of violence, can never be satisfactorily estab- 
lished, and, again, the causes for increased bursting 
strain in gun barrels can only be determined with the aid 
of such an instrument. 


Velocities and the Method of Ascertaining Them. 


The term velocity applied in a general way designates 
the rate of speed at which a projectile or the bulk of a 
shot charge travels through the air up to a certain point. 

This velocity can be ascertained by various methods, but 
the instrument now generally employed is the chrono- 
graph Le Boulenge, originally invented by a Belgian mili- 
tary officer bearing that name. The application of this 
instrument is as follows: When a bullet or shot charge 
leaves the muzzle of the gun, it is obliged to cut a fine 
silver or copper wire stretched across the muzzle. This 
wire conveys a current to an electro-magnet on the upper 
part ot the instrument to which a cylindrical rod, covered 
with a zinc sheath, is perpendicularly suspended and held 
by the attraction of the electro-magnet. This rod, which 
is called the chronometer, drops immediately the wire be- 
fore-mentioned is broken and the current opened. The 
target is connected by wire with a second electro-magnet 
on a lower part of the chronograph, wherein a second 
current is created. Tothissecond electro-magnet a shorter 
rod issimilarly suspended called the registrar, which drops 
as soon as the perpendicularly suspended and sliding tar- 
get is moved from its contacts and the current thereby in- 
terrupted. Theshot charge having cut the wire stretched 
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in front of the muzzle of the gun and thus opened the | 
first circuit, the chronometer is caused to drop. Before | 


it has fallen below a certain point, the shot charge has 
reached the target and forced this away from the con- 
tacts, causing thereby the second rod or the registrar to 
drop. The shorter rod falls on a disk and doing so re- 


leases ‘a spring, to which a knife is attached and which | 


now flies horizontally to the falling first rod, thereby 
nicking it at a certain point the zinc cover of the latter. 
Now, the longer this chronometer falls—that is the longer 
time the shot requires to reach the target—the higher up 
on the long rod this nick made by the knife will be found; 
and, on the other hand, the quicker the shot gets to the 


second screen and causes the registrar to drop, the lower 


the knife mark on the zinc will be. With the aid of a 
graduated rule, which graduation con‘orms strictly to the 
laws of gravity, the time occupied by the traveling shot 
in reaching the target can easily and quite accurately be 
determined. 

The velocities were taken at Chicago and Carney’s Point 
with the chronograph at a distance of 40yds. from the 
muzzle of the gun. The figures quoted should be under- 
stood thus: When a velocity of, say, 804ft. is mentioned, 
it means that if the pellets had continued to travel a full 
second at the rate of speed they traveled up to 40yds., they 
would then have reached a distance of 804ft. 

Velocities taken up to a distance of 40yds. are termed 
Initial Velocities, although, in a strict sense of the word, 
this term should only apply to the velocities at the muzzle. 
But it is almost impossible to take the velocities at this 
point, and, therefore, they are, as far as hand-fire weapons 
are concerned. generally taken at distances from 25 to 
75yds., with the shotgun at 40yds. 

Velocity represents life force or penetrative power. 
From the velocity figures a pretty reliable conclusion can 
be drawn as to the killing power of a shot charge; and no 
other means or methods employed for ascertaining the 
penetrative power constitute as trustworthy a guide as the 
figures obtained from the chronograph. For this reason 
the velocities will be taken herein as the basis for com- 
paring and judging the penetration of the several pow- 
ders. 

Gunners, as a rule, use for determining the power of 
penetration of a certain powder or gun a cardboard or 
paper pad. The results of such tests are unreliable and 
generally misleading. Lead bullets and shot deform more 
or less in striking any kind of an object, and this deform- 
ation is governed by the velocity imparted to them. Shot 
pellets driven with a comparatively low velocity will asa 
rule deform less than those propelled by a higher velocity, 
and the former will thus penetrate deeper than the latter, 
although they lack in actual killing force. To illustrate 
this still better it may be here stated that a bullet fired 
from a large caliber rifle will at a distance of 300yds. pen- 
etrate a sand pile or block of wood only half as deep as at 
a distance of 1,000yds., although at the latter distance the 
real penetrative power is only about one-half of that at a 
distance of 300yds. It is easily explained why such should 
be the case, the bullet is simply deformed to a much greater 
extent at the shorter distance than at the greater. The 
same law applies to shot pellets; and for this reason the 
results obtained by a penetration test of such a character 
are of very little value. 

The gunner will do much better if, in testing a powder 
or gun for penetration, he will employ a metal plate of 
sufficient size as a target. This target should be painted 
with white lead or any other suitable color. Pellets No. 
7 fired against this target at a distance of 30yds. should 
make marks about the size of a three cent nickel piece; 
that is, flatten out that much, if they strike the target 
with sufficient force. 

The figures obtained with the chronograph, especially 
when, as it was done at Chicago, they are taken in con- 
nection and simultaneously with the bursting strain, offer 
many valuable hints for ballistic researches. If, for in- 
stance, the chronograph registers a velocity below 700ft., 
then the penetration is lacking and short of sufficient 
killing force. If, on the other hand, the velocity of a 
shot charge exceeds 900ft., an unsatisfactory pattern may 
generally be looked for. For 12-bore guns the most ad- 
—_— velocities are those moving between 800 and 
900ft. 

A propelling agent maintaining, under all conditions, a 
velocity of 800ft. and above, affords ample guarantee for 
a regular and sufficient killing power. If, on the other 
hand, the velocity drops below 800ft., it means a decrease 
in penetration, and all velocities under 700ft. will not kill, 
as a rule, at a distance of over 40yds. Nine hundred feet 
velocity may be considered the maximum speed for all 
shot charges fired from a 12-bore gun. Guns of a larger 
caliber loaded with standard powder charges will give a 
higher mean velocity than those of asmaller bore. The 
mean velocity of an 8-bore gun, charged with a standard 
load of black or nitro powder and shot No. 7, is about 
890ft., that of a 10-bore gun 840ft., that of a 16-bore gun 
800ft., and that of a 20-bore gun 770ft. 

Larger size shot will, with the same powder charge, 
give a higher velocity than that of a smaller size. The 
difference between shot No. 1 and shot No. 3 at a distance 
of 40yds. is about 30ft.; between the former and shot No. 
5, 60ft.; between No. land No. 7, 90ft., and between No. 1 
and No. 10, 175ft. 

Increased shot charges generally diminish the velocity. 
The difference between 14 and 1}0z. shot in a 12-bore gun 
is about 30ft. in favor of the smaller charge, and in a 
similar proportion the penetrative power of the smaller 
charge exceeds that of the heavier. In other words, the 
larger the shot charge the smaller, as a rule, the pene- 
trative force. But this fact alone would hardly warrant 
the advice to gunners to use as a maximum shot charge 
1j{oz. shot in a 12-bore gun. 

The object by the gunner in loading 14oz. of shot, is to 
increase the chances of hitting. He desires to obtain a 
closer or, at least, a larger pattern with the heavier charge. 
But, even in this respect, the desired end is very rarely 
reached, as a rule, and as the Chicago test has again 
proven, ljoz. of shot do not improve the pattern much 
compared with one obtained from 1}0z. charge, and the 
chances of hitting are by no means improved. Taking it 
for granted that one particular gun will give a better 


pattern with 1joz. than with 1oz. of shot; the same as | 
one gun will shoot one size shot better than another, and | 


again, another gun will shoot one kind of powder better 
than others; all phenomena which afford the institutions 
for testing firearms, powder and ammunition, good oppor- 
tunity for rendering the gunner valuable services by way 
of establishing for each gun the most suitable kind of 


powder and powder charge, the best adapted shot charge 
and wadding material, etc.; a problem which the average 
gunner can hardly ever solve satisfactorily, yet, in 
general, the results reached in this respect in Chicago 
will tit the case pretty closely, and the experiments were 
conducted in the premises, as in all other lines, with a 
view only to the rule, not with regard to exceptions. 
Attention has been called to the fact, previously, that 
the shot cloud in traveling through the air will spread 
both longitudinally and laterally, and that the pellets 
constituting a shot charge never reach a given point 
simultaneously. It has aso been stated that, as a rule, 
the shot charge fired from a chokebore barrel, retains a 
more compact shape than that fired from an open barrel. 
Similar conditions apply to smaller or larger shot charges. 
The smaller shot charge generally will disperse less in 
proportion than the larger, and the difference in the 
arrival of the foremost and hindmost pellets is greater 
with the larger shot charge than with the smaller. This 
very difference, however, offsets all the presumable ad- 
vantages of the larger charge in the way of an increased 








chance of hitting against the smaller charge, for the 
simple reason that even when the larger shot charge 
makes a better pattern on a stationary target, this differ- 
ence in the time of the arrival of the pellets is never taken 
into account. 

The conditions are different when in both cases the 
shots are fired against a moving object. In this event, 
only those pellets come in consideration which arrive 
somewhat like simultaneously and which constitute the 
pattern or killing circle. Here the size and density of the 
pattern is about the same from both charges, and conse- 
quently the chances of hitting are alike, with the killing 
force always in favor of the pellets from the smaller charge. 

Pellets striking game very forcibly will accomplish best 
what is most desirable; they will produce a violent shock, 
and it is a shock which makes a bird, when hit, collapse 
and drop almost perpendicularly to the ground. 

After this deviation from the object at issue, the main 
theme shall again be resumed. 

The velocity of shot decreases as the distance of travel 
increases, and this law applies in a more marked extent to 
finer shot than pellets of larger size. 

Shot No. 1, for instance, shows at a distance of 10yds. a 
mean velocity of 1,142ft.; at 60yds., only of 820ft. Shot 
No. 5 has, in the first place, 1,130ft.; in the second place, 
720ft. velocities. Shot No. 7 shows, at 10yds., a velocity 
of 1,085ft.; at 60yds., of 640ft. Shot No. 10 has, at 10yds., 
a mean velocity of 1,080ft.; at 60yds., only of about 
438ft. 

The length of the barrel, above 24in., does not exercise 
a great influence on the velocity or penetration, especially 
with nitro powders, which generally develop the bulk of 
gases before the shot charge has moved more than about 
13ft. in the barrel. 

For nitro powders the maximum length for barrels is 
reached with 26in. 

The Recoil. 


The gases developed by a powder charge in the gun 

barrel have the tendency to expand uniformly in all 
directions; they act, therefore, with the same force on 
the bullet or shot charge and the breech or stock of the 
gun. 
The backward acting force, push or kick transmitted to 
the shooter’s shoulder is termed recoil. The higher this 
velocity creating the recoil the more perceptible the back- 
ward movement of the gun will be to the shooter, and 
heavier guns will give away to this backward movement 
to a less extent than guns of lighter weight; but the 
shape of the stock as such has no bearing on the recoil 
as long as the stock fits the gunner’s shoulder. If the 
force of the recoil is exercised more gradually the gunner 
will hardly notice any difference between a light and a 
heavier gun, but if this force is brought to bear in a more 
sudden and pushing manner, the effect will be more sen- 
sible to the shooter, and in some cases it may assume such 
proportions that, as previously remarked, the shooter’s 
abilities are seriously affected, or it may even compel him 
to discontinue the shooting for the time altogether. The 
extent of recoil is ascertained by means of several for- 
mulas, which serve their purpose better than the various 
recoil gauges or devices for measuring the recoil. Larger 
powder and shot charges naturally produce a heavier 
recoil than smaller charges, and this difference again 
will be more marked with lighter guns than with those of 
a heavier weight. 

Nitro powders, as a rule, develop a lighter recoil than 
black powder, especially fine-grain black powder, and from 
this it would appear that the former generate their gases 
more gradually than the latter. This, however, is not the 
case. It is evident, therefore, that the recoil is influenced 
by other factors, which still await discovery. 

The recoil takes effect from the moment the gases com- 
mence to develop, but it reaches its highest point only 
after the shot charge has left the muzzle of the gun, 

The time occupied by this process is only about one- 
fourth to one-sixth of a second, and for this reason the 
shooter does not feel the effect of the recoil in accordance 
with its progressive development. The recoil is felt by 
him only after the shot charge has left the muzzle, because 
the sense of the recoil is not transmitted from the shoulder 
to the brain in such a short time as that elapsing from the 
moment of ignition and the moment the shot charge 
quits the gun. 


The Effects of the Climate and Humidity Upon 
the Properties of Gunpowders. 


It has been stated previously that all propelling agents 
are more or less susceptible to the influence of dry heat, 
moisture in the air, and low temperature, and that on this 
account many of them change their ballistic properties. 
The effect of cold, to which all gunpowders are sub- 
jected, may be presumed as being about the same in 
this country as elsewhere. This effect is seldom felt to 
any marked degree until the thermometer points to zero, 
and increases in extent as the temperature sinks and as 
the cool metal exercises a stronger chilling effect upon the 
gases generated by the powder charge. 

All gunpowders develop in cold weather a lower burst- 
ing strain and velocity than in warm and dry weather. 

This influence can never be neutralized totally, but it 
can be overcome to a certain extent by means of an in- 
creased powder charge. Such charges as 3idrs. of E. C., 


| Schultze, S. S., DuPont and Wood, and 31 or 32grs. of the 


Walsrode powders are then in place, and even the black 


| powder, which is less affected by cold than the nitros, 


should be loaded in heavier charges, 


Black and some nitro powders are very little affected 
by dry heat or humidity, but some of the latter are rather 
susceptible to these influences, and it is quite a difficult 
task in such a case, to find the means of successfully 
meeting and preventing these effects. The phenomena 
coupled with the effect of dry heat have been described 
before. The effect of moisture is especially noticeable 
with cartridges having been stored for some time. Gen- 
erally a slower velocity or diminished penetration, an 
irregular combustion and a tendency for hang-fires are 
the perceptible signs of the influence of moisture. 

Very few countries in the world can compare with 
some parts of the United States of America in regard to a 
high mean temperature and a high percentage of moisture 
in the air. These influences are, in all probability, the 
causes for the fact that several gunpowders show a differ- 
ent behavior in this country from that in Europe, and 
even act different in one section of this country than in 
another. It has also been pointed out that some powders 
developed at Chicago a higher mean bursting strain than 
they generally do in Europe, where the air is compara- 
tively less dry than in the West. This difference will 
assume larger proportions in such localities where the 
moisture in the air or the temperature reaches extreme 
figures. 

The mean temperature for the total year in Germany is 
about 50° F. or10°C. The highest variation is 69° F., equal 
to about 20° C. 5 

France has a mean annual temperature of 58° F., or 
about 12°C. The mean annual temperature in St. Peters- 
burg, Russia, is 42° F., or about 5.50° C. In New York 
and along the Atlantic Coast the mean annual tempera- 
ture is 52° F. or about 12° C., the highest variation 108° F., 
equal to 42° C. Turlock, in California, reaches a mean 
annual temperature of 89° F., or about 31° C., while in 
Texas Hill, Arizona, the mean annual temperature 
reaches the startling figure of 108° F., equal to about 43° C. 
The highest variation at this point is 122° F., or about 
50° C, 

In California and several of the Southern States the 
temperature seldom drops below the freezing point, but 
in a number of the Northwestern States frequently much 
lower than in Central Europe. 

In the Central European States the moisture contained 
in the air averages during winter 83.72; in the spring 
72.34; in summer 65.774, and in the autumn 792, therefore 
for the total year 75.2%. At Pike’s Peak, at a point over 
14,000ft. above the level of the sea, the humidity for the 
total year reaches 81/7, and at Mount Washington, 6,000ft. 
above the level of the sea, for the total year 90%. The 
Pacific and Atlantic States show about the same degree of 
moisture in the air for the year, namely, 71% in the former 
and 774% in the latter. 

In Europe the air is saturated with moisture the most in 
the winter. In this country the highest points of humidity 
are reached in summer, and frequently, on a hot, bright 
day, the moisture of the air measures 94%, a phenomenon 
which accounts for the fact that the same degree of heat 
appears often in this country comparatively more oppres- 
sing than in Europe. 

Some of the States west of the Mississippi and in the 
South show a remarkably dry air. The mean humidity 
in Texas for the year is 687, in Colorado 55%, in New 
Mexico 534, in Montana 507, and in Nevada 447. 

The variation in the percentage of moisture is greater 
in this country for the single day as well as for the total 
year than in central Europe, and the highest extremes are 
found again in America. 

From the figures quoted it will appear evident that such 
powders, which are susceptible to dry heat, must show a 
different behavior in those sections of the country where 
a portion of their moisture is absorbed by the air, than in 
parts where the percentage of moisture in the air is more 
uniform and high. 

A powder doing quite well in New York and California 
may, owing to the effect of the dry air, prove compara- 
tively useless in Colorado, New Mexico and Texas. 

The combustion of the dryer powder will be much more 
sudden and the gases will be developed a great deal 
quicker than under normal conditions, resulting, asa rule, 
in an extraordinary heavy recoil, a bad pattern, and per- 
haps, in some cases, in a balling of the shot. 

For all such sections of the country those powders are 
the best suited which are non-susceptible to dry heat or a 
dry air, and the result of the Chicago powder test fur- 
nishes, in this respect, the necessary guidance. But, if 
the gunner prefers for some reason to continue the use of 
a powder to which he is accustomed, although it does not 
meet the requirements just referred to, then he ought, by 
all means, never to load more than 3drs. for a 12-bore 
gun and the equivalent for guns of other calibers. He 
should likewise use an elastic felt wad and avoid a too 
strong crimp of the shell. 

Gunners residing or using gunpowder in such parts of 
the country where the percentage of moisture in the air 
is high, should again consider the question if and to what 
extent a propelling agent is hygroscopic. A powder 
which absorbs moisture readily will hardly answer in this 
case, inasmuch as both the ignition and combustion of 
the powder will not take place under normal condition. 
The penetration will be lacking in force and hang-fires 
will occasionally occur. 

In duck shooting, in rainy or foggy weather, and in 
snow, those powders will give the best results which are 
the least affected by humidity in the air. 

At Chicago all powders were tested in regard to their 
susceptibility to moisture. 


The Behavior of the Several Powders Toward 
Highly Increased Charges. 


It has been observegl, previously, that all nitro powders 
react to increased Charges more violently than black 
powder. As long as the ordinary 2in. shells are used, 


there is hardly any danger on account of an overcharge - 


of powder, whether this increase has been brought about 
intentionally or accidentally. When the powder charge is 
much in excess of the standard load, the shell will tither 
not permit the regular size wad, or the regular shot charge 
or the crimp or turn over will be shorter than usual. All 
these last named factors will counterbalance to a great 
extent the effect of an increased powder charge. But 
when longer or brass shells are used, or the Walsrode 
powder is loaded into shells not provided with an extra 
high base wad, then the reaction of the increase will 
exercise its full force, and in such a case more or less 


danger is created. 


Tt will be shown that the various powders, jas long as the 
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charges are only slightly increased, will still produce 
permissible bursting strains. 

The question now remaining to be answered is: How 
will the several powders behave if the charges are in- 
creased, say by one-half of their bulk or weight? It !.us 
been considered necessary to solve also this question. 


Clean and Corroded Gun Barrels, 


The preservation of a person’s teeth depends to a great 
extent on their cleanliness. If they are neglected, if the 
remnants of food are allowed to accumulate, the teeth 
will decay, and, sooner or later, fail to answer the pur- 
pose for which they are intended and needed. A good 
housekeeper will take pains to have her cooking utensils 
bright and clean. From a person moving in good society 
and laying claim to culture and refinement, it is expected 
that he should never allow dirt a resting place under his 
finger nails, and a good mechanic will always see that his 
tools are clean. 

A gun is the shooter's tool; it is and ought to be also his 
pride. He should never allow the residue of powders to 
exercise a detrimental effect on the barrel, and this can 


- only be prevented if the gun is cleaned immediately after 


it has been used, or perhaps one or two days thereafter. 

A clean gun will do better service than a neglected one. 

Some gunners cherish the prepostgrous belief that a 
gun with the ‘‘soul” full of rust spots and cloaked with 
dirt will shoot sharper and kill better than one where the 
interior of the barrel is ee and bright. Occasionally 
« person of this type will even go so far as to create rust 
in the soul of his gun artificially. It is hardly worth 
while to argue with such persons and to endeavor to con- 
vince them that they are doing a foolish thing. Against 
such stupidity the gods even will fight in vain. 

The residue of all gunpowders, if left in the gun barrel 
for any length of time, will show a tendency to corrode 
them. Black powder, as a rule, will corrode the metal 
iess than some of the nitros, which all contain more or 
less acids of some kind, and these will facilitate the cor- 
rosion of the metal. This effect may in some cases be 
strong enough to show its influence evenin the case where 
the barrels are cleaned within a reasonable time after 
use. Such a quality of a powder is certainly not a desir- 
ible feature. 

This question, too, has been considered important 
engugh to be made the subject of a test. 


Soft or Chilled Shot. 


The question whether soft or chilled shot will give the 
better penetration or exercise the best killing effect is one 
of those frequently discussed in gunners’ circles. A 
great many gunners hold that chilled shot, owing to its 
being somewhat harder than the soft shot, will penetrate 
the skin of an animal or the feathers of a bird more 
readily than soft shot. 

The difference in the effect of both in this respect is 
very small indeed, so trifling that it will practically cut no 
figure. While it is true that the soft shot pellets will 
more easily deform than the chilled shot pellets, the kill- 
ing qualities of both are yet about the same, because, as 
previously pointed out, it is the shock brought about by 
the pellets striking the game which produces the most 
effect, and this effect is nearly the same with both kinds 
of shot. The chilled shot is principally preferable to soft 
shot - account of leading the barrels less rapidly than 
soft shot. 


The Effects of the Primer Upon the Qualities 
of Gunpowders. 


On a previous occasion it has been said that the primer 
may influence the behavior of a propelling agent. This 
rule applies more particularly to the nitro powders, which 
generally—and as the Chicago and Carney’s Point tests 
have again clearly demonstrated—cannot be exploded 
satisfactorily with the common or black powder primer. 
These powders require a special or strong primer, such as 
in this country is known as primer No. 3. These primers 
are made with due regard to the nature of the nitro 
powders. The fulminate is chosen with a view to bring- 
ing about a more effectual ignition than can be produced 
with the ordinary primer. To accomplish this requires a 
great deal of skill and knowledge of the action of the 
fulminates; since certain fulminates may, under certain 
conditions, cause too violent an explosion of the powder, 
and thus create a serious element of danger. On the 
other hand, the force produced by the explosion of the 
fulminate may prove so powerful that instead of igniting 
the powder it will develop sufficient gases to start the 
shot charge before the flame of the primer has found time 
to take proper effect upon the powder. 

The question now arises: Do some of these strong 
primers as such and as lately introduced for the use of 
nitro powders, really represent an element of danger? 

This question has been considered of so great import- 
ance that, although the Chicago test has solved it pretty 
satisfactorily, it was concluded to arrange a _ special 
primer test, which has been since carried out, and the re- 
sult of which is herewith submitted to the American 
sportsmen. . 

All powders tested at Chicago were subjected to another 
test at Carney’s Point, where the new Schultze powder 
called Pompton, and a new leaf powder made at Walsrode, 


‘and which reached me after the Chicago test had been 


concluded, were tried under the different conditions, and 
the result of this trial is now embodied in this report. 

The velocities were taken at Carney’s Point by one of 
the gentlemen connected with the firm named, and the 
bursting strain was again taken by Mr. Thomas, of the 
U. M. C. Co., with the assistance and under the control of 
myself and others. The Chicago test pointed to the fact 
that some of the powders would likely undergo a material 
change in their behavior if tried under different condi- 
tions and in another section of the country. This opinion 
has been fully verified by the Wilmington trial. 

The primer test, as far as this problem involves the in- 
terest of the shooting fraternity, was made as thorough 
and exhaustive as possible, and the result of this trial in 
connection with that of the powder tests will, 1 think, set- 
tle ‘quite conclusively many questions in the premises on 
which the opinions of the gunners of this country are at 
great variance. 

In order to enable the reader not conversant with Con- 
tinental European standards of weights and measures to 
digest all figures herein quoted, the equivalents of the va- 
rious European weights and measures may here be given 
in American standards. One meter is equal to 3.2807ft., 
ten meters are equal to 32.8087ft. (In the tables of this 








report the meter has been reckoned as being equal to 3ft. 
and 3fin.) One millimeter is equal to .03937in. One gram 
or gramme is equal to 15.4233grs. One atmosphere is 
equal to 14.7lbs. pressure to the square inch. Ten atmos- 
pheres are equal to 147.0lbs. 

All powder charges were carefully measured or weighed 
and the shot counted for each load with the shot-counter 
or trowel. 4 

Watson’s Park was selected for the Chicago tests. The 
proprietor of this celebrated shooting ground, Mr. John 
Watson, afforded us all possible opportunities for con- 
ducting the trial, and his son, I. Watson, rendered us 
throughout the test much valuable assistance. Both of 
these gentlemen and fellow sportsmen are entitled to the 
thanks of those called upon to conduct the test, and to 
those who witnessed the trial, for their complaisance dis- 
played in the premises. ; 

I am further under great obligations to Mr. William 
Thomas and Mr. C. 8. Hisey, who volunteered to serve at 
Chicago as expert witnesses, and who devoted much time 
and rendered valuable assistance in the execution of the 
work. They controlled all experiments, and every gas 
—— figure quoted in the report on the Chicago trial 

as been ascertained by these two gentlemen. 

The primer test likewise bore a public character, and 
was carried out at the shooting ground of Messrs. E. 1. 
DuPont de Nemours Co.’s gun cotton factory at Carney’s 
Point, New Jersey, near Wilmington, Delaware. These 
gentlemen placed the grounds named and some of their 
instruments kindly at my disposal, and rendered us all 
— assistance to bring the test to a satisfactory issue. 

he experiments conducted at Carney’s Point were 
carried out under different climatic conditions from those 
at Chicago; and they. constitute, therefore, a valuable 
link in the trial as a whole. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





BOSTON MEN IN MAINE. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 25.—Of late a big number of big 
game hunters have been happy. There has been one or 
two ‘‘good tracking snows” in Maine, and deer have been 
obtained so much more easily than had previously been 
the case, with the ground deeply covered with dry leaves. 
Hunting, up to these snows, had, in fact, become ‘‘a game 
of chance,” with the chances against the hunter. Deer 
are very wild animals to approach at the best, and with 
the woods full of dry, crackling leaves, the chances have 
been decidedly against the hunter. This brings me to 
mention what I am asked to mention by a gentleman well 
known to the hunting fraternity, Mr. L. Dana Chapman, 
treasurer of the Megantic Club, a gentleman greatly 
interested in fish and game, and well posted on fish and 
game subjects. His name hereI use, not by his authority, 
but for the force it carries. He is surprised at the manner 
in which the newspapers of the day are treating the sub- 
ject of big game hunting, especially this fall. ‘‘One 
would think, by reading these articles, that there were herds 
of game around loose, and to get a moose or deer, all the 
hunter, even the novice, has to do is to select his location 
in Maine and go there and come home with a full quota 
of game. There never was a greater mistake. While 
deer are really plenty,” says Mr. Chapman, ‘‘it must be 
remembered that it takes hard and earnest hunting to get 
them, and sometimes for a good deal of time. Deer are a 
shy game to hunt, and oftener than otherwise the chances 
are decidedly against the hunter. This is right and does 
not discourage the genuine hunter in the least.” 

Some good work is being done by the Megantic Club in 
the way of stocking with landlocked salmon, under the 
direction of Mr. Chapman, Secretary Arthur W. Robinson 
and Supt. Robert Phillips. These gentlemen have recently 
returned from a trip to Big Island Pond, one of the ponds 
of the Megantic preserve, where they went to put in their 
new home 1,000 landlocked salmon of last season’s hatch- 
ing. The little fish are some 3in. in length. They took 
them in cans up to Kennebago Stream. It wasa job to 
keep the water sufficiently aerated till the cans reached 
the Phillips & Rangeley Railroad, when it was found that 
the roughness of the track gave the cans sufficient motion 
to keep air in the water. From Kennebago Stream the 
fish were carried in wire-covered pails.to their home. Mr. 
Chapman says that not more than three or four fish were 
lost, notwithstanding the long carry through the woods, 
and he very kindly says that much of this success is due 
to the carefulness of their three guides, James Mathison, 
Will Haines and Jerry Wilbur. These guides take great 
interest in the restocking business in Maine waters. The 
little salmon were liberated in a brook that runs into Big 
Island Pond. They kept together for a time, but in the 
course of an honr or two they had all disappeared. The 
club, under the superintendence of Mr. Phillips, has built 
a hatchery at the same pond, where the location seems to 
be excellent, and the plan is to obtain a lot of trout eggs 
and hatch them. Mr. Chapman is also interested in 
obtaining a lot of smelt eggs from Lake Auburn in the 
spring and hatching them at the Big Island Pond hatch- 
eries. This measure is proposed, in order that the land- 
locked salmon may have food. Commissioner Stanley is 
of the opinion that the success of landlocked salmon in 
Maine, or any other waters, is contingent upon a plenty of 
landlocked smelt for food. It has been found to be com- 
paratively easy to get the smelt eggs, at their spawning 
time in the spring, and they hatch out in a few weeks, 
requiring no great care, when they are ready to be 
liberated. 

Mr. Chapman's restocking party did not succeed in get- 
ting any big game on their trip, though in an excellent 
deercountry. They saw them, heard them run and “‘heard 
them skulk,” but the leaves were too dry to get within a 
gunshot. But at the same time over 40 deer have already 
been killed at the Megantic Club preserve this season; 
several since the recent snows. Dr. Heber Bishop, so well 
known as one of the promoters of the club, with a couple 
of friends is there at the present writing. They will hunt 
in the Kibby Valley. The Doctor usually brings out a 
moose. 

Mr. A. R. Justice, A. W. Kelley and their friend Mr. 
Voorhees, of New York, have been to the Megantic Club 
preserve, with good success this fall. Mr. E, A. Best and 
friend Mr. Currier, of New York, have lately returned 
from Spencer Bay, on Moosehead Lake, where they got 
three deer. Mr. Henry V. Cunningham, attorney, with 
Melvin C. Adams, at 20 Pemberton Square, was to leave 
Sunday evening for Aroostook county, Me., on a much 
needed vacation. He is hoping to get a deer, though his 
stay will be necessarily limited. Dr. W. L. Simpson of 


Boston, and D. L. Sparry have just returned from King 
and Bartlett with a couple of deer. Mr. 8. C. Dizer, of 
Prouty & Dizer, of Boston, is back from the Maine woods. 
He got a deer. 

The Harry Moore party got back to Boston on Monday. 
The party went away with small expectations, but the 
gentlemen have come back greatly pleased. They went, 
as the readers of the FOREST AND STREAM will remember, 
to Gerrish’s Camp some 15 miles in from the Katahdin 
Iron Works, in Maine. They are charmed with the region, 
under the very brows of White Cap Mountain, one of the 
larger of the Katahdin region, in a deep valley. Early in 
the trip the ground was bare and the leaves dry, and they 
found it very hard to get shots at deer. But still they did 
secure one doe, which Mr. Calvin Austin, who was obliged 
to leave for home after two or three days’ hunting, brought 
out. About the fourth day there came 3in. of snow, 
and the right royal fun began. The whole party was 
delighted with the multitude of deer, as evinced by the 
tracks. Indeed the tracking of deer was almost bewilder- 
ing, even on the first day after the storm. They found 
that the deer were amply able to take care of themselves, 
and had to be approached with a great deal of caution. 
Almost invariably the deer they were trying to approach 
would be behind some ‘‘blow-down,” and often he would 
skulk; or if the hunters had got too near, he was off with 
beautiful bounds. Mr. Leroy 8. Brown carried a shotgun. 
He had supposed that deer would not be plenty and that 
he could get a few partridges while the others hunted for 
deer. But when he found that deer were as plenty as 
partridges, his idea changed. He found it very hard to 
get within shotgun range of deer, though he had a 
number of shots that would have been easy for arifle. At 
last he approached a ‘‘blow-down” with a good deal of 
caution, the tracks leading up to it in abundance. Out 
popped a handsome doe, and was off. Naturally, and 
earlier in the trip, Mr. Brown would have supposed that 
the game had all flown, but he had learned caution, and 
peered into the brush a moment longer. A big pair of 
eyes met his. His gun came to his shoulder. A beautiful 
buck fell at the discharge. 

Mr. Geo. C. Moore got a handsome buck. Mr. Faulkner 
got a buck and Mr. Smith got a buck. Each of the party 
had a deer, except Harry Moore. Alas for him! Always 
the life of the party! Was he to go home without a deer? 
Yes; it must beso! But there is something to tell. He 
had shot a moose, a fat two-year-bull. Was Harry 
frightened when he came upon the beast? No. He had 
heard of the camel at the World’s Fair, and his first 
thought was that one of them had strayed. His next 
thought was to shoot it. It was done. But oh, the misery 
of getting the camel down three miles from the side of 
White Cap Mountain and through dense woods to camp, 
where it could be transferred by teams! It was done, how- 
ever, and the moose came to Boston. It was taken out 
to Harry’s place at Jamaica Plain, and hoisted up into a 
couple of trees in front of his residence, where it was 
admired by a host of people. The next day Harry’s pro- 
vision man placed it standing on a couple of barrels, in 
front of his store, and within an hour there were hundreds 
of people looking at the creature. The amusing part of 
the story is that all the servant girls thought it was a 
camel sure. They had been riding in the electric cars, 
aud ‘Didnt they see the hump?” SPECIAL, 





Dr. George McAleer of Worcester, H. S. Seeley of New 
York, Senator Risteen and Dr. Heber Bishop, president of 
the Megantic Club of Boston, left last week for a two 
weeks’ sojourn near the boundary mountains in north- 
western Maine. Their main camp will be in the Kibby 
Valley, not far distant from the headwaters of the rivers 
St. John, Penobscot, Kennebec and Chaudiere in Canada. 


THE MICHIGAN DEER SEASON. 


Dayton, O.—Editor Forest and Stream: Your corres- 
pondent from Marshfield, Wis., hits the nail on the head 
in regard to the open season in that State, and the same 
applies to the Upper Peninsula of Michigan. I spent the 
season up there this year, and talked with many hunters, 
residents as well as visiting sportsmen. All agree that 
the open season should be November instead of from 
Sept. 25 to Oct. 25. The change would protect the deer 
for several reasons. In the first place, there would not 
be nearly so many does and fawns killed. As any ex- 
perienced hunter knows, at that season of the year the 
majority of the deer killed would be bucks. Whereas, 
under the present law, it is just the reverse. 

At the lake where I was camped there were three 
camps, and the total number of deer killed was just fifty; 
and I believe there were only ten or eleven bucks, the rest 
were mostly fawns. This will doubtless seem a very large 
score. But one of the camps was occupied by two pro- 
fessional hunters, who killed and shipped thirty-three 
deer. Is it any wonder that deer are getting scarcer? I 
need not tell any brother sportsman, who has hunted in 
that country, how they got so many deer; for we all 
know they get them any way they can without regard to 
law. 

And that brings me to my second point, which is, that 
by making the open season in November much of this 
slaughter of the innocents would be prevented, because 
then they could not hunt at night with headlight, on 
account of the snow and moonlight nights, but would be 
compelled to get their deer by still-hunting in day time, 
the same as the rest of us. And even they do not object 
to that, because, being expert hunters, they could kill 
their share of big bucks, and one big buck would bring 
them more money than three little fawns. So even if 
they only killed one-half or one-third as many, they 
would be as well off, and it would make a vast difference 
in the future supply of the deer. Of course this night 
hunting is wrong, but I have my doubts if it can be 
stopped. As nearly every settler in that country has a 
headlight and uses it to get his supply of meat, it would 
require an army of game wardens to enforce the law. 

1 have hunted a number of years in both Wisconsin 
and Michigan, and my experience teaches me that in 
both States the open season ought to be the same and 
should not begin before Nov. 1. I hope the sportsmen of 
these States who enjoy legitimate still-hunting will bring 
such a pressure to bear on their legislators as to change 
the open season in both the States to November. It 
would increase the supply of deer and give us all a 
chance to enjoy legitimate sport. Besides, then there 
would not be so much venison spoilt by warm weather. 

BUCKEYE, 
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CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 
[From a Staff Correspondent.) 


Philosophy Censured by Mr. Hough. 


VINCENNES, Ind., Nov. 15.—The great sage of Concord, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, was a thinker, but his thoughts 
do not all bear inves igation, and at best he must have 
shone more as a philosopher than a newspaper man, 
which latter follows much the harder calling. Philosophy 
is dead easy compared to news. Emerson, in one of his 
jagged rhymes, deprecates travel as follows: 

“Who bides at home, 
Nor goes abroad, 
Carries the eagles and bears the sword.” 


This doctrine may do very well as applied to foreign 
travel, for we have a good enough and big enough 
country right here, but take it in general, it will do best 
for him who is out of affairs and concerned only to medi- 
tate. Travel is the best education, and had Emerson nad 
more of it, he might have graduated out of philosophy 
into the higher plane of journalism, in which he likely 
would have been a corker, being naturally able to make 
it short. 

I venture the assertion that, philosopher as he was, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson did not know how to clean a quail. 
Further, I will venture that a great many readers of 
FOREST AND STREAM do not know how to doit. Had I 
obeyed the advice of the philosopher whose ignorant 
wiseness I once loved because I couldn’t understand it 
and didn’t dare call it anything but wisdom, I should, 
perhaps, be now carrying more eagles in my pockets, but 
neither I nor the public at large would ever had known, 
let us say, how to undress a quail in the speediest and 
neatest way in the world. 


Clean Quail with Scissors. 


To clean a dczen quail in six minutes, and do it without 
even soibing your tingers, you need a pair of scissors. 
The long-handled, short-bladed scissors used by taxider- 
mists are best, as they cut bones with less exertion of- 
strength. This morning my friend had a bunch of birds 
befone him. Taking up one cf them he removed the head, 
wings and feet in five brief clips, cutting off the wings 
pretty close up to the body, and the legs above the 
knuckle joint, just where the feathers begin. Then he 
tore the skin of the breast, rolled it back from the sides, 
and stripped it down along the back almost in one piece. 
A few plucks at the remaining feathers left the bird bare 
except the tuft of feathers on the tail. Again taking up 
the scissors the artist inserted a sharp point through the 
flank of the bird up near the shoulder, and made a clean 
cut back through the ribs to the thin part of the belly, 
under the end of the breast bone. This was repeated for 
the opposite side. Of course the bird then fell nearly 
apart, the viscera being all exposed. The artist did not 
now reach in with his fingers to eviscerate the bird, but 
placing the points of the scissors well up in the cavity of 
the body, just above where the heart lay exposed, 
he made one neat clip and cut the _ liga- 
ments which bind the upper viscera to the back 
bone. Then still using the scissors and not his fingers, he 
easily and in one movement raked back all the viscera, 
which hung quite free of the abdominal cavity and 
attached to the tail or ‘*Pope’s nose.” One more clip 
close up to the body severed the ‘‘Pope’s nose” and viscera 
and tail feathers all feil at a stroke, the bird remaining in 
the hand clean and free from blood. The fingers of the 
artist were not soiled. He could have worn kid gloves 
and not have soiled them. The bird was as clean as any 
I ever saw, andthe whole operation was performed in one 
half less time than I ever saw used in doing it before. 


Balmer, of Vincennes, Indiana, against him for all kinds 
of money in a quail cleaning match. 
time I go away from home | learn something, if I have 
luck. This wrinkle, which Mr. Balmer learned in course 


of his amateur taxidermic work, is worth remembering. | club members—over 400—and a very limited number of invited guests, 
7, _ nlas ast f wie F Be ee to eat, drink and be merry, have a good time and swap a few lies. 

— _— clean quail in the parlor a this way, and prop- There will be no “‘tlowin’ bole” accompaniment, except in the shape of 

erly put in practice quail cleaning may thus be made a | some wine and afew gallons—60 or 80—of “aig noggg, with three g's. 


family amusement, in which one’s wife, if he has any 
good one at all, should cheerfully and eagerly join. 
Philosophy, Fieid Trials and the Fair. 
It all happened this way. 


Fair a few weeks ago and asked the Western representa- | pie.’ and we will all be glad to see you. 


tives of FOREST AND STREAM to come down and go shoot- 
ing with him after the close of the the U. S. field trials at 
Bicknell, which point is only 15 miles from Vincennes, 
According to this programme, which fortunately was 
found possible of carrying out, Mr. Waters and myself 
met Mr. Balmer here three days ago, being brought 
over from Bicknell by force and arms by Colonel Albert 
G. Sloo, whose big plantation is about seven miles out of 
this city. Colonel Sloo, in his large-hearted way, asked 
Mr. Balmer to divide time with him, and so we shot all 
day Monday with both gentlemen and Mr. Tom Sloo, the 
Colonel’s son, out on the wide acres which lie around 
White Hall. Monday night we could not resist the 
Colonel’s hospitality and staid over with him and his 
charming family, to be joined again Tuesday by Mr. 
Balmer. Wednesday we shot with Mr. Balmer down in 
the Wabash bottoms, and to-day, Mr. Waters being 
called South by further tield trial work, I am loafing and 
inviting my soul, and debating whether or not ever to go 


I 


back to Chicago, and whether it would not be much bet- | 


ter to stay here and watch Mr. Balmer clean quail. 
Has a Meat Dog. 


Mr. Balmer has a home, and a nice wife and a fine boy. | 


He also has a rattling four-year-old colt, and three dogs, 
and a great deal of leisure time. Compared to that of the 
city worker, his life is that of a prince, the more especially 
because one of his dogs, the old Gordon, Duke, is what the 
field trials folks contemptuously term a ‘‘meat dog.” He 
plugs around, and finds birds, and points them, and you 
can kill them, and then he retrieves them. Any of these 
qualifications would, as I understand it, disqualify him 
tor field trials work; but I confess they still seem useful to 
me. When I want to go out and get some birds, because 
there is a hard winter coming’ on, I want a plain, unvar- 
nished meat dog, with no rutiles on him, and a disposition 
to point birds, and a set of legs which will work like an 
eight-day clock. Duke has been run over by a wagon 
eleven times, and he only has one eye; but he can jump a 
wire fence, and on the morning of your fourth day of 
hunting he stands up on his hindlegs and hollers for joy 


€ 


If | from ‘‘Kingfisher,” 
Ralph Waldo Emerson were alive I would back John A, | Private: 


For my part, every | annual game dinner of our “Cuvier Club,” and I trust you will see it in 
# ~, | the light of a duty to your “innard man” to come down and partake 
of the spread. 


will satisfy the most ‘facetious,’ as Dick Macauley would say, and 
I'm sure you will enjoy it all, for you will be among friends and 
brothers of the gentle craft. Come down. 


Mr. Balmer, who is the best | 23d, and that will give you time to ‘profligate ‘round” a little and get 
shot and leading sportsman of his town, was up at the | the Jay 0” the land before the festivities begin. 


' North Fork of Middle Fork of Clearwater: 









































































| when he sees the guns come out. That sortof dog is good 
| enough for me, and I don’t care who knows it, and after 
a, while plenty of shooters will think thesame way. When 
| it comes to field trials, it is another thing, for a day of 
| trials running can in no way be compared to a day of 
| shooting, the purposes of each being entirely dissimilar to 
| those of the other; a fact which many overlook. When it 
| comes to having sport at quail shooting, give me a meat 
dog or give me death, that’s all I hope. Vive le meat 
dog. 


Something of a Hunter Himself. 


By the way, Capt. DuBray seems to be something of a 
hunter himself, as witness what I find in a Memphis 
paper: 

Mr. A. W. DuBray, the representative of Parker Bros., the famous 
gun manufacturers, has been in Memphis several days. He spent two 
days last week at Waponoca, the guest of Mr. Robert Galloway, the 
president of the club, and was delighted with the duck shooting there, 
He had no difficulty in making the limit of 50 in two hours the second 
day. Mr. DuBray has been given a cordial reception by the sportsmen 
of Memphis and vicinity, and has accepted several invitations, among 

them one from Somerville, where he will take a bird hunt to-morrow. 
’ He has shot hundreds of deer and many buffalo on the plains, hunted 
ostriches and other game in South America and birds everywhere. At 
the trap he is among the most expert in the country, but_he is a thor- 
oughbred sportsman and at his best in the field. Mr. DuBray is an 
Englishman by birth, but he has lived in America many years, and 
now resides at Dayton, Ky. He is by birth and breeding a gentleman, 
whom it is a pleasure to know and a sportsman whose company on 
any kind of a hunting expedition it is a privilege to have, 

This be high praise, but I reckon we'll have to let it go 
at that, as I know of no dissenting voice. E, Houan. 


909 Security Bur.p1na, Chicago. 


THE HABITS OF THE CARIBOU. 


NoTIcING your article in a recent issue of the FoREsT 
AND STREAM in regard to the actions of caribou under fire, 
I had some experience in the summer of 1892 that may 
prove interesting. On the evening of July 25 we were 
camped on the height of land between the Great Lakes 
and Hudson’s Bay. South of us about half a mile were 
the headwaters of the Spanish River, emptying into Lake 
Huron. North about two miles the Moose River took its 
rise. Our camp was on a narrow ridge between two 
small lakes. While the guide was preparing supper I was 
as usual on the jookout for anything that might be in the 
wilds, and I saw a caribou swimming across a narrow 
portion of one of the lakes about 350yds. away. We 
watched the animal until it reached the shore or low 
water bank of the lake.. My companion intending to 
frighten the deer before it reached cover attempted to fire 
his .45-70 Winchester, but the cartridge failed to explode, 
making only a slight click. We had not been observed 
and the animal was quietly feeding, but when the rifle 
snapped it instantly sprang forward like a spirited horse 
from the lash of a whip. and after a few bounds disap- 
peared in the timber. Considering the great distance and 
the trifling sound made the animal must have been_very 
much on the alert., Ten days later, on the same trip, we 
were canoeing in an easterly direction through a lake 
about half a mile wide. On the north shore about a 
quarter of a mile off a caribou was traveling westward, 
sometimes on the bank and sometimes in the water. We 
turned the canoe in the direction of the deer, and without 
lifting his paddle from the water the guide propelled the 
canoe forward. When within 200yds. the animal sighted 
us for the first time, though we were all the time in full 
view out in the open lake. The caribou came to a stand 
and stared stupidly in our direction. In order to observe 
its gait in running I fired a shot. The deer instantly 
turned around and galloped off in the direction from 
which it had come, keeping in full view for 200yds. at 
least, though it might have reached cover at any time by 
a single bound. From the experience I have had I would 
advise the caribou hunter to be very careful to avoid 
noise and to prevent the deer from getting wind. 

S. R. CLARKE. 


A Good Dog Country. 


There are numbers of good dogs about here, the region 
being a sort of trainers’ headquarters, and moreover, 
being the natural home of Bob White. Colonel Sloo al- 
ways has a good dog or two about him, and we found 
three in his kennels when we were there, Jack W., 
Stocking and a puppy. Poor old Jack! his history is ap- 
proaching itsend. His life has been a grand and success- 
ful one in its doggv way, but now there are few glories 
and few pleasures left for him, for he is growing old. 
Tuesday morring we had the old fellow out for a couple 
of hours, but he went quietly, and though he pointed and 
retrieved his birds confidently as ever, he was gamer than 
he was strong. He went lame, and when he lay down at 
the house soon stiffened up sadly. Dog heaven is not far 
off for old Jack, I fear, and he will soon repose in Colonel 
Sloo’s illustrious canine graveyard. 

Fair Abundance of Quail. 


The quail crop for this section, pretty well south in In- 
diana, is perhaps not so good as it has been, but there 
seems to be a fair abundance of birds. On and around 
Colonel Sloo’s place we put up eleven bevies the first day 
and eight during a part of the second. Thecover to which 
the birds took is very rough and full of briers, the shooting 
trying one’s skill thoroughly. Mr. Balmer is one of the 
best quail shots lever saw, yet we only got thirty-one 
birds on our best day. Yesterday was nearly a blank. 
We went across the Wabash on the Illinois side, where, 
by reason of the singular differences in legislative wisdom, 
they have been shooting quail for six weeks. We only 
put up three bevies all day, and they were wild as deer. 
We are not getting a great many birds as yet, the weather 
being too cold for them to move much, but we are hav- 
ing delightful times and getting plenty for reasonable 
sport, and enough anyhow to practically illustrate Mr. 
Balmer’s method of dressing quail and the ways in which 
Mrs. Sloo and Mrs. Balmer cook them, each and all of 
which is excellent in its respective way, though perhaps 
not so intrinsically wonderful and startling as the way in 
which I ate them. In this latter accomplishment I think 
there could be no question as between Ralph Waldo Em- 
erson and myself. The situation being as it is, I can at 
present see no legitimate reason for staying here less than 
a year, and may condescend to write something further 
about it within the next six months or so, if not too busy 
shooting. 





















The Cuvier Club Annual. 


CHICAGO, Nov. 25.—In the mail here is an invitation to 
be present at the annual dinner of the Cuvier Club, of 
Cincinnati, an affair which I observed the Cincinnati 
papers mentioned as bidding fair to surpass all previous 
events of similar nature. The menu given by the daily 
papers shows that game has as large a place in the gastro- 
nomic proclivities of this body as the preservation and 
protection of game has in its purposes of organization. It 
would have been pleasure to meet so rare an assemblage, 
among them Col. Culbertson and ‘‘Kingfisher,” through 


Toronto, Nov. 23. _ 


An Interesting Time While it Lasted. 


Messrs. JAMES AND F, A. Dupuy returned home last 
night from a ten days’ hunting and fishing outing on 
Tygart Creek, Kentucky. Their brother Dr. Van Dupuy, 
of Dayton, was with them during the most of the time 
but returned homea few daysago. Mr. George Howland, 
of Tygart, also camped with them. During their hunt 
they killed seventy-five squirrels, two turkeys, some quail 
and other game. They had quite a thrilling experience 
one morning during their encampment. About three 
o'clock they were all awakened by a glaring light and 
ominous roaring and roused up to find the entire front of 
their tent in a blaze. Big patches of the burning canvas 
were falling on their beds and among their cartridges and 
it looked; to them on their first half-awakened gaze as if 
the entire universe was afire. The tent had caught from 
the camp fire which Dr. Van had been up some time 
before to replenish. By prompt work the blaze was 
extinguished and part of the tent saved, but not without 
some burns being received by each of thecampers. F. A. 
was severely burned on the hand and had his hair, eye- 
brows and mustache singed, while James Dupuy received 
bad burns on his wrist. The Dr. and Mr. Howland also 
felt the hot touch of the fiery enemy. The embers set fire 
to their hunting coats and in two instances was found to 
be burning about pockets full of cartridges, but Dr. Van 
with a cup of water and some careful work succeeded in 
extinguishing the fire without any explosions. It was an 
interesting time while it lasted and all will remember 
their experience for some time.—Jronton Republican. 





whose joint graces FOREST AND STREAM is honored. It is 
hard to send regrets in reply to a letter like the following 
which is too characteristic to keep 


A few days ago “the Colonel’ sent you an invitation to attend the 


It will be no “swallertail coat” affair; just a plain assembling of the 


I have not seen the “score sheet’ (menu) yet, but it will be one that 


Leave Chicago Wednesday night and get here Thursday morning, 


The Kingfishers will *‘be thar,”’ with the possible exception of ‘‘Kel- 


Cali at the office of the Superintendent cf Mails and ask for 
JEEMS MACKEREL. 


Still Another Game Dinner. 


Could one have been present Thursday at Cincinnati, he 
must have hastened away to reach Cleveland, at the other 
end of the State, in time for a certain little banquet there, 
the invitation to which reads for Friday, Nov. 24. This 
comes from an ex-Chicago man, Mr. John Howley, well 
known in insurance and in sportsmanship. Mr. Howley 
is now of New York, and writes me from there, but it 
; seems he has a custom of coming out to Cleveland once a 
year to eat quail, since the menu speaketh thus: - 

Mr. John I. Lynch, sportsman, of Canton, Ohio, and Mr. John How- 
ley (who is also a sportsman), of New York, will take part in an 
| ancient custom and dine with their friends at the usual place, the 
Hollenden, Cleveland, Ohio, Friday evening, Nov. 24. The leading 
subject for discussion will be The Quail. You will, of course, be 
with us. JouN A. KELLY. 

Yes, of course, we would be there, all of us who had 
the chance, but there was no chance to get to either Cin- 
| cinnati or Cleveland, and regrets had to go again to the 
| framers of the interesting symposium above. 


The Carlin Hunting Party. 


The Chicago Evening Journal to-night, Nov. 25, reports 
in a dispatch from Portland, Ore.: Brigadier-General W. 
P. Carlin, sends to the Associated Press the following dis- 
patch just received by him from Lieutenant Charles P. 
Elliott, of the Fourth Cavalry, dated Nov. 22, Falls of the 
“Carlin party 
found on river to-day. Carlin, Spencer, Pierce, Himmel- 
wright are well. Colgate lost. Kelly joined them in 
mountains. Will work down river by boat.” 

Will Carlin, or Willie as his friends know him, is a 
friend of Capt. DuBray, of the Parker. gun, who men- 
tioned to me the trip which young Carlin was about to 
take into the Bitter Root country. Capt. DuBray spoke 
very highly of the young hunter's quality in sport, but I 
imagine he and many others will be rejoiced to learn 
news even no better than the above of a party exposed to 
so dangerous a hazard. 





Game About Hot Springs. 


Hot SprinGs, Ark., Nov. 20.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
As every winter and spring brings many sportsmen to this 
famous sanitarium, you may suggest to all the boys who 
contemplate coming, to bring along their guns and tog’. 
We have very good game shooting here. Plenty of quail 
and gray squirrel shooting, and there is not much more 
exciting sport than the latter in our river bottom lands, 
where the frisky little fellows have to be taken on the run 
and leaping from tree to tree. More skill is required to 
bag them than quail or other wing-shooting. Duck shoot- 
ing in the lowlands adjacent to this point is fine, while in 
the early spring we have good sport with snipe. Those 
who like large game may find plenty of deer in the Ozark 
Mountains all around this city, and some black bear. Our 
markets are generally well supplied with these varieties 
of game all through the winter season. The open season 
on deef in this State is from Aug. 1 to Feb. 1; on quail 
from Oct. 1 to March 1. Turkey may be shot till April 1. 
The other game I have mentioned may be taken at any 
time. Aside from the field shooting, I want to say to 
brother sportsmen that we maintain a good gun club here, 
with well-equipped grounds, and make it a point to enter- 
tain the best we can all shooters who visit our city. All 
they need do is to make their presence known to us and 
we will try and afford them some sport. We shoot regu- 
larly once a week, and our grounds are at the service o 
visitmg sportsmen every day if they desire. 

J. L. WaADLE®, 
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Beaufort Wildfowl. 


BEAUFORT, N. C., Nov. 24.—Ducks are more numerous 
here this season than for any time in five years. Geese, 
too, are plentiful, and the hunting promises to be first 
class. Decoys and batteries can be had at any time. The 
climate is fine. A sailboat (Capt. Smith) meets all trains 
at Morehead City, which is two miles across the sound 
from this place. M. P. RosInson. 


Reminiscences. 


It happened on the Ohio River steamer Mary Housten, 
between Cincinnati and the Coney Island of the West. 
The boat was jammed with shooters and their families, 
and a jolly crowd it was with the hundreds of sportsmen 
on board bound for the Coney Island shoot entertaining 
those present with reminiscences. The best was that of 
Mr. Andy Huber, of the West End Rabbit Shooting Club 
of this city,who has a very badly crippled hand and which 
by the way may be termed the moral of the story related. 
Some fifteen or twenty of us were bunched together hav- 
ing a jolly time on the lower deck. Huber was talking. 
“Vell, poys,” said he, ‘“‘you fellers talk apout sport, I 
don’t pelieve you ever knowed what dead game sport vas. 
Now, I tell you. Apout twenty-five years ago, when I 
first come to dis gountry, dere vas a feller over the river, 
now where Fort Thomas is apout, what t’ought he could 
shoot rabbits better than anybody. Vell, anyway, we 
went out shooting, both of us. The first rabbit what got 
up he killed just so good asI or you could. Aland I 
tought my name vas Dennis, and I vas scared right 
there. Vell, we shot along till apout 10 o'clock, I having 
six and him three. We vas going along, he apout fifty 
yards back of me, when I t’hought ‘I'll fool that duck,’ 
like the fellers here say, you know. First thing you know 
I vas away from him, a little to his right, and over alittle 
hill. Isaid now is my chance. I took one of my best 
looking dead rabbits, got behind a bush what was there 
and made him wiggle with my hand, just like he was 
playing, you know, when Peter Hans come along, and 
dat fool shot, and here’s my hand to prove it. I yelled 
like an Indian, but it cost him anyhow $2 for the trinks, 
and we laughed at that feller for years.” WICK. 


Montana Game. 


BILLINGS, Mont., Nov. 15.—Chicken law goes in effect 
to-day. Have been quite plenty. Deer fairly good, but 
have had no snow yet here. Friend came in yesterday 
with three, the result of four days’ hunting forty miles 
above here. Hope to have a trial at them —_ o. 


Adirondack Deer Season. 


WE went to the West Canada Lakes Sept. 25, 1892 (tak- 
ing in the last days of hounding). The party who killed 
the doe went out about one week or so before we went in. 
The doe was in milk; but it is often seen later than that, 
one of our party killed a doe this year that was in milk in 
October. TA. 


On the Grouse Moors. 


Bowpon, Eng.—I have just returned from the moor; 
had two days’ grouse driving ; five guns killed seventy- 
five brace first day; and ninety-three brace second day. 
Plenty of birds and very strong on the wing. RN. 


The Musky: Odor of Venison. 


DE BEQUE, Colo., Nov. 20—Will not some one of 
your readers kindly give me a recipe for removing the 
strong, musky odor from venison killed in running time. 

C. A. C. 


Sea and River Fishing. 


ANGLING NOTES. 


Fishing for Jack Salmon. 


A CORRESPONDENT wishes information about the manner 
of fishing for what he is pleased to call ‘‘pickerel or jack 
salmon.” Some of the questions he puts are these: What 
size of hook should be used? With minnows for bait do 
you use a sinker, if so what size and how far from the 
hook? When using frogs for bait where do you hook the 
frog, and what size should the frog be? 

In the first place the fish in question is neither a 
pickerel nor a salmon; and furthermore it is not related 
to either of the fish named. The fish is properly a pike- 
perch, although it is sometimes called a wall-eyed pike. 
In spite of the fact that the word pike occurs in each of 
the common names given, the fish really belongs to the 
family of perches. In various waters it is called green 
and yellow pike, glass-eye, salmon, jack, dory, okow and 
hornfish. It has a smaller relative, very like it in appear- 
ance, which inhabits similar waters, and which is called 
sauger, sand pike, pickerel or pickering. Never before 
have I heard of the pike-perch by the names pickerel or 
jack salmon in the same waters, though each 1s common 
enough in waters widely separated. 

But starting with the fact that the fish is a pike-perch, I 
will answer the questions at the beginning of this note as 
best Ican. Nothing is said of the size to which the fish 
grow in the waters where the correspondent proposes to 
fish, but it is safe to say that hooks No. 1 to No. 1-0 will 
answer. I have frequently caught pike-perch on hooks of 
these sizes when fishing for black bass, and caught them, 
too, on hooks with single gut, although it would be 
advisable to use hooks on fine gimp if one was to fish 
specially for pike-perch, as it would in many cases pre- 
vent the cutting of the gut by the teeth of the fish, for 
the pike-perch has teeth closer set than the true pike, and 
more of them. In fact the pike is about the only fish that 
will drive the pike-perch. 

Whatever the lure used for pike-perch, a sinker -is re- 
quired. As arule they are bottom ieeders, but have been 
known to take a fly on a shotted leader. The pike-perch 
is one of the few fishes that one does not always know 
where to fish for: they are here to-day and gone to-mor- 
row. They appear to be fresh-water rovers, except at 
spawning time. For ordinary fishing put a sinker on the 
upper part of the snood, be it gut or gimp, which will 
bring the sinker six or seven inches above the hook. In 
still water with minnow bait a couple of split double B 
shot is all-sutficient, or even one if the minnow is not.too 
large. The object is to carry the minnow near to the 
bottom and keep it there, and the sinker that does this is 
sufficient. 

In hooking the minnow pass the hook through the skin 
under the back fin; a minnow so hooked will roam more 
than one hooked through the lips, a method used in cast- 
ing and drawing, which is not necessary in pike-perch 
fishing. If frogs are used for bait get the small green 
frog about the size of a silver half-dollar. Pass the hook 
through the skin of the frog at the end of the spine 
where the hindlegs join, or pass the hook through the 
flesh of one leg. It requires more weight to keep a frog 
down than it does a minnow, and even then the frog, 
after being some time on the hook, will fill with air, be- 
come bloated,and come to the surface if it is not taken in 
hand and the air gently squeezed out of it, and many 
times, even then, it is better to put a fresh frog on the 
hook. I have spoken of the foregoing as the ordinary 
method of fishing for pike-perch. 

There is another way, out of the ordinary, and I believe 
it never has been told in print until it was told to me. 
Lake Champlain is quite famous for its pike-perch, where, 
by the way, they are called Champlain pike. This style 
of fishing is practiced in water 20 to 40ft. deep, generally 
in the inlet rivers, and the outfit consists of a rod about 
2ft. long, with a three-ring tip or a funnel top. Just 
above the hand-grasp is a wire cleat, in place of a reel, on 
which the line is wound. Sufficient line is unwound from 
the cleat, say 3 or 4ft., and the end passed through the rod 
tip. To the end of the line is fastened a lead sinker about 
the size of a man’s middle finger, and if the current is 
strong the sinker must be heavier, heavy —— in any 
event to take the line promptly to the bottom. low the 
sinker is a piece of fish line, perhaps 2ft. long, terminating 
in a gimp-snooded hook about No.1}. The hook is baited 


How Long was that “First Close Season?” 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

If that reward for errors in the Brief holds good for all 
game seasons mentioned I take it that it must apply to 
the statement about the duration of the ‘‘first close 
season,” which was the time during which Noah and the 
animals were sailing around in the Ark. The Brief 
prints this, with delightful indefiniteness, as ‘‘the year 
or more.” Now I always supposed that Noah was shut 
up in the Ark for forty days. If I am right.you may 
send me the reward. HARTFORD. 

| [f ‘‘Hartford” will look at the record he will find that 
Noah _was in the Ark much longer than forty days, and 
if Hartford” or any one else will tell us exactly how 
long that first close season lasted he shall have a copy of 
the Brief with the compliments of the publishers. } 











Florida Quail. 


TALLAHASSEE, Fla.—In traveling over the country around 
Tallahassee I have noticed that the quail are even more 
numerous and in better condition than they were last 
year; and as one sportsman scored his 2,000 long before 
the end of the season you will be ableto have some idea 
of their number. The country north of Tallahassee is well 
stocked with quail, but the ducks are not coming in as 
soon as usual. The country south of the town and on the 
Gulf coast is as well stocked as any sportsman could wish. 
Turkeys are numerous; deer fair; bear scattering, and 
geese and ducks coming in thick. Hunting parties are 
going out continually, and all report good luck consider- 
ing the dry weather. The hunting laws of the State have 
caused the game to be very abundant and residents are 
well disposed to strangers. G. A. L. 


Of all Fools an Old Fool. 


WHEN we were returning from a canoe trip my friend 
B., to punish me for not taking a gun, took pains to call 
my attention to every flock of ducks and geese passing in 
easy range, until his ‘‘mark,” ‘‘here and there,” or ‘*be 
ready for this and that” became exasperating. Near 
home and turning a sharp bend in the river we came 
upon a flock of black ducks, and when my friend called 
my attention to them I drew my revolver and fired two 
shots in quick succession. ‘*Way too high,” sings out B. 
“Crack,” answers the revolver, and ‘‘give it to them 
again,” says B., ‘‘you knocked one’s head off.” There 
was something on me, and somebody’s decoy is minus its 
head, please don’t sue for damages Mux. 


Ferrets and Ferreting. 


CoMPTON, Que.—I cannot agree with your correspond- 
ent, W. H. W., under the heading of ‘*Ferrets and Fer- 
reting,” in your issue of Nov. 18, as the title only brings 
to my mind the many happy days I spent on the old sod 
with ferrets. I think that there is not much advantage 
taken of a rabbit when he is bolted by ferrets, as I know 
from personal experience that he is extremely hard shoot- 
ing, and no poor shot can shoot such a rabbit, but 
W.H. W. in his letter might mean with nets; in that 
case I agree with him, as that is as bad as poaching. 

FRED. V. WETHERALL. 


About Avoca. 


Avoca, N. C., Nov. 10.—I was in Chicago the whole 
simmer and could not rebuild hotel to my notion and 
enjoy Chicago at the same time, therefore I concluded to 
give the birds and turkeys a partial rest and let them re- 
cover from the terrible winter of 1892-3. The turkeys 
are in abundance and birds and deer moderately plentiful. 
Séme of our old friends are constantly inquiring, and a 
few beginning to put in an appearance anyway. Myself 
and three sisters own an old style Southern plantation 
house, and we are caring for such sportsmen as will come. 

W. R. CaPEHART. 


Louisiana Ducks. 


New OrxEANS, Nov. 20.—Mr. E. J. Trenchard, one of 
New Orleans’ leading sportsmen, returned after a very 
successful day’s hunt at Boutee station, having killed 79 
mallards and one black duck. His hunt was the 
result of a morning shoot. The grounds are thirty miles 
from this city. Ducks are very numerous all over the 
State. ANODRAC. 


New Brunswick Deer Increasing. 


DorcuHEsTeR, N. B.—Our new game act is being fairly 
well enforced and with very favorable results. The pro- 
tection to deer is having a marked effect in the increase 
n the numbers to be found in our Province to-day, E, 
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with a dozen or so of earth worms, putting the hook 
the middle of each worm and leaving the ends to form a 
wriggling mass. 

To operate this curious outfit the lead is lowered to the 
bottom from a boat, and the boat is rowed up and down 
and across the current, while the fisherman with the 
cleated stick exercises himself to keep the lead on or very 
near the bottom as the boat moves, which drags the mass 
of worms 2ft. after the lead. This style of fishing has 
procured large strings of pike-perch when other methods 
failed, and there was a determined effort to keep the mat- 
ter secret, but a friend told me of it, without a pledge of 
secrecy, and now it has found a place in FOREST AND 
STREAM, where all good things find a place sooner or later. 
The Lake Champlain proper pike-perch have lately been 
taken with exactly the same tackle used in deep trolling 
for lake trout. This is an excellent method in big waters, 
for you are sure to find the fish by keeping at it, and l 
have already said the pike-perch is here to-day and there 
to-morrow. 

Transporting Fish Alive. 

Another correspondent wishes to know the best way to 
transport black bass alive over a country road a distance 
of from five to fifteen miles. The least amount of water 
that would be required for half a dozen fish from 6in. in 
length to 2lbs. in weight, and if it would be a good plan 
to blow air into the water through a hose while trans- 
porting the fish. 

To answer the correspondent intelligently I should 
know the season of the year when the bass are to be trans- 
ported, and if little and big fish are in one can at the 
same time, andif it isan experiment to see how little 
water may be needed to get the fish from one water to 
the other, or merely the least approximate quantity that 
would be used ordinarily. If it is only a trial a few bass 
can be taken in wet cloths if the cloths are kept wet and 
cool, but I assume that thisis not the case. It isnot a 
parallel case exactly, but a can that will transpert safely 
40,000 shad fry will only transport safely 5,000 trout fry, 
and this will show the difficulty of calculating for 6in. 
bass and 2lbs. bass in the same can. Fish and fish fry that 
may be transported safely under certain conditions will 
be partly or wholly lost if transportation is attempted 
under other conditions. 

I once lost 60,000 trout and salmon fry during a night 
run of 200 miles on the fast mail. I had 300lbs. of ice, 
more than enough for ordinary purposes, but the cans 
were meant for 3,000 fry each, and I had 5,000 in each. I 
knew when I started that I had too many in each can, 
but I had to take them as they had absorbed the sac and 
there was nothing to feed them, and there were no more 
cans of any size. Again I received 50,000 sea salmon fry. 
They had been on the cars all night and the ice had given 
out and they were “‘sick.” I iced them, put the cans in a 
wagon and drove rapidly for six miles over a rough road 
and planted a fair lot of fry, much recovered from their 
railway journey. Still, again, by direction of the U.S. 
Fish Commission, I took a carload of California yearling 
salmon for planting in New England. The last previous 
trip of the same car there had been a loss of about 8,000 
yearling Atlantic salmon, and I had doubts about the re- 
sult. The car was on an Eastern ‘‘flyer,” and as we 
reached the station at which we were to stop we began to 
take the salmon from the tanks where water had been 
pumped by the steam pump in the car, and put them in 
transportation cans. I noticed that several cans were 
crowded and that the salmon were coming up for air. 
Hastily they were iced and *‘worked” with syringes, but 
still they came to the top and turned on their sides. As 
quickly as possible I got these cans into one of the wagons 
and took my seat by the driver to make the trip of three anda 
half miles, the next longest being one and a quarter miles 
from the station. I told the driver to pick out the rough- 
est part of the road and let his horses run if the wagon 
would stand it. At the stream I had two dead fish, and 
all told the loss was less than thirty, chiefly fish caughtin 
the gratings of the tanks under the car. The next trip 
the car made there was a loss of 8,000 yearling landlocked 
salmon. 

There is a right season and a wrong season to transport 
most fishes, and the wrong season is during the hot 
months. Black bass are a spring spawning fish, and in 
the North hibernate during the cold winter months, but 
they are transported best in the spring before the weather 
becomes hot, or in the fall after it becomes cool. The 
best black bass for transporting are those weighing from 
+ to 1lb. each, and fry should not be used except in case 
of necessity. The larger fish can be handled more easily 
and safely, and they will become spawning fish sooner in 
the new waters. In the spring or fall fifteen 3lb. bass or 
ten 1lb. bass may be transported safely the distance 
stated by the correspondent in a common milk can hold- 
ing ten gallons of water. This is not the limit, for a 
greater number of fish have been safely transported a 
longer distance in containers of this size, but what I have 
given is asafe number. 

Some years ago 660 black bass averaging one and one- 
half pounds each, were transported a distance of about 
300 miles and were on the road thirty hours. The time 
was June, and many of the fish—some as heavy as 24lbs. 
—were females heavy with spawn. There was a ioss 
of only ten per cent. of the fish. and the water allowed 
them was four gallons per fish, for the entire trip. To 
show what may be done—a few days ago I saw two men 
on the Delaware & Hudson R. R. with a lot of bait fish, 
that they were taking from the Mohawk River to Lake 
Champlain. The fish were white chubs, which means 
the fall fish, and they had in their can over 800 fish, and 
at Saratoga had not lost a fish. They were ordinary bait 
fish, some larger and some smaller than a man’s middle 
finger. The water had not been changed since they 
started, four hours before, and they did not propose to 
change it until they reached their destination, several 
hours later. In summer the same can would not have 
transported safely the same distance 200 of the same fish. 

In transporting any fish it is better to use the water you 
start with than to atteinpt to procure fresh water on the 
journey. In all probability the fish are accustomed to the 

| water they are started on their journey in, and to replace 
‘it is buying a pig in a bag. If necessary keep the tem- 
| perature down with ice; if necessary to freshen the water 
in the can or container, do so, if it nas a wide mouth, by 
| taking out water in a dipper or other vessel and pouring it 
| back from a height above the can. A transportation 
syringe is used for the same purpose, but for a single jour- 
ney a make-shift will serve the same purpose. If there 
are two or more cans the water may be siphoned from one 
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to another by using a short piece of rubber hose. Any or 
all of these means will aerate the water. To ‘‘work” the 
cans is to use ice, siphon or syringe to reduce temperature 
and aerate the water, and to ‘‘work” the cans is attended 
with better results than to attempt to introduce fresh 
water. 


Transporting Fish Fry in 
Bottles. 


At the very time that this question of transporting 
black bass came before me I was about to make a note of 
another way of transporting fish. Readers of FOREST 
AND STREAM will recall a discussion a few years ago about 
carrying bait fish in fruit jars that had been sealed. This 
matter came up at a meeting of the American Fisheries 
Society in Washington two years ago, after the reading 
of a paper by Mr. W. P. Seal upon ‘‘Transportation of 
Live Fishes.” The discussion which followed the reading 
of the paper is not printed in the proceedings of the so- 
ciety, as itshould be, but I distinctly recall that Mr. Worth 
said that he had made some experiments in this direction, 
and that bait fish in sealed jars lived little if any longer 
than those in open jars, the claim having been made that 
hermetically sealed fish would live longer. 

In the History of the Fisheries of New South Wales, 
by Lindsay G. Thompson, Chief Inspector of New South 
Wales, published by authority of the New South Wales 
Commissioners for the Worid’s Columbian Exposition, 
I find this very interesting statement: ‘‘About two years 
since the writer made the experiment of traveling trout 
fry to the several streams assigned to them in jars about 
three parts filled with water and hermetically sealed. 
This mode of transmission proved so successful that at 
Sydney it has quite superseded the old method of for- 
warding in open jars. Fry can be sent in the jars for any 
reasonable distance. After determining by actual experi- 
ment that it would exist so imprisoned for seventy-two 
hours, the method was still further tested by shipping to 
Wellington, New Zealand, some fry of the oru, which 
originally had been sent thence and hatched out in New 
South Wales. The attempt proved successful, and in like 
manner the experiment was repeated between Welling- 
ton and Sydney. 

In the appendix to the history from which I have 
already quoted, is a paper upon ‘Fresh Water Fish Ac- 
climatisation,” by John Gale, Queanbeyan. Mr. Gale 
relates how he distributed a lot of ‘‘American brown trout 
and English spotted trout.” The descriptive terms, brown 
and spotted, have evidently been reversed in some way, 
but the fish were from three to five inches in length 
‘strong, vigorous fish.” The trout were placed in cans 
of six gallons each, 150 in each can, and all were deliv- 
ered at their various destinations without loss, except one 
portion which was lost by taking water from a brackish 
stream. ‘‘ As an experimeut we also brought four trout, 
three perch, and three carp, in hermetically sealed jars, 
and the result was successful, only one trout—a little fel- 
low sick from the start—succumbed. The distance from 
Ballarat to Queanbeyan is about 350 miles, and the fish 
were thirty hours in transit. Bibbenluke is another hun- 
dred miles, and Braidwood thirty-four miles; so that our 
efforts, so far as placing the fish in the waters of their 
respective destinations, were highly successful.” 


Hermetically Sealed 





Something for Fry Men to Think About. 


Three rivers in which 60, 40 and 60 of these little trout, 
respectively, were planted, became thoroughly stocked 
with them, furnishing fishing in a few years that is now 
unsurpassed. The second year after planting hundreds of 
little trout were netted in one river as an experiment. 
Mr. Gale concludes his paper by recommending to the de- 
partment that instead of planting trout fry that they be 
kept in ponds until a year old and then distributed. 

A. N, CHENEY. 


FLY-FISHING FOR POLLOCK. 


Hawirax, Nova Scotia.—In your issue of Nov. 4 ‘‘The 
General” wishes to hear from some one on fly-fishing for 
pollock. He says catching them on a light rod with bait 
‘is great sport”; but let him take out his fly-rod and tackle, 
and follow my directions, and he will vote iteven a greater 
success. 

Let me give you one page from my own experience. 
Leaving the landing stage one afternoon in a light boat, 
having a good man at the oars, and equipped with a 10}- 
foot lancewood rod, an oiled silk medium line and one fly 
on a 2-foot leader at the end of it, we rowed to a narrow 
channel where I knew the pollock were generally to be 
found feeding. Getting my tackle together, we watched 
till we saw one break water some 200yds. away. Rowing 
rapidly to the spot, I made acast, and almost immediately 
there was a gleam of silver and a fine fish was away with 
a great rush, making the line fairly hum. Three more 
similar rushes, and we had him in the landing net. 
Again I threw out my line, and again a fish. Now the 
school is gone, and we have to watch till another breaks 
water, and away we go again after theschool. When we 
got back to our landing place there were 99 as fine pollock, 
ranging from lb. to 14lbs., as you could wish to see. 
We were gone just three hours. Pretty good, was it not? 

The fish go in schools; and to fish in this way a calm day 
is essential. However, should there be any ripple on the 
water, by rowing about and casting or trailing the line as 
for lake trout, one can often make a good catch. 

They take the fly beautifully, often jumping right out of 
the water, coming down on top of the fly; and so sharply 
do they bite that a miss is almost never made-by any one 
who can handle arod. After they are once hooked they 
never break water; and afford as much sport every bit as 
either a trout or bass of an equal size. 

A word as to flies. They are not very particular as long 
as you give them a light one; however, Parmacheene- 
belle is, I find, the best, and closely following are Jenny- 
Lind, gold-ibis, silver-doctor and red-coachman. Only 
one should be used, as the fish are so numerous and bite 
so sharply, that if you use more, as I once did, you will 
have trouble. I put four flies on a 6-foot leader, immedi- 
ately hooked four fish, and almost as soon lost four fish, 
one leader and four flies, and all the fun I had out of it 
was watching the poor fish about four feet below the sur- 
face, all pulling away as hard as possible and in opposite 
directions. So, ‘‘General,” use one fly only. Flies tied 
on No. 1 Sproat hooks are the best. 

Should any one try this plan, I am sure they will say it 
is fine sport; and any more particulars any reader may 
wish I will be more than pleased to furnish from my past 
experience with pollock. Micmac. 





THE VERMONT LEAGUE. 


Game League was held at Van Ness House, Burlington, 
Nov. 17. The programme for the day called for a con- 
gress of the sportsmen of Vermont, to be convened at 2 
ie 

The meeting was attended by sportsmen from various 
parts of the State, regardless of membership in the League. 
Its object was to have an informal talk on subjects 
kindred to the aims of the League and the work of the 
State Fish and Game Commissions. The meeting was an 
experiment, it being the first one of its kind, and although 
the attendance in the afternoon did not at any time ex- 
ceed thirty men, it was a pronounced success. Commis- 
sioner Titcomb presided, and Richard Rathburn of the 
United States Fish Commi:sion was present and answered 
many practical questions. The following topics were 
discussed with much interest: The decrease of fish in 
Vermont waters and some of the causes ; how to best in- 
crease the supply of fish and game; the introduction of 
new varieties of game; statutory limit as to length of 
fish—whether best form of protection; the protection 
of game. Three professional seine fishermen from Lake 
Champlain were present and contributed much informa- 
tion with reference to the decrease of fish in the lake. 
The statutory limit as to length of fish was perhaps more 
freely discussed than any other. Commissioner Titcomb 
suggested a plan to do away with the so-called ‘‘six inch 
law” as follows: Empower the Commissioners with au- 
thority to close up all the small tributary streams in 
which the trout do not grow over six inches before they 
work down into deeper waters. Post these streams and 
publish a list of them in the State papers, county by 
county. Have a heavy fine for the mere act of fishing in 
waters so posted, and allow free fishing regardless of size 
in the main streams. It was generally believed that such 
a law could be better enforced than the present six inch 
law, although the latter is quite generally observed by 
the market fishermen. 

At 7 P. M. the board of management assembled, with 
Gen. W. W. Henry in the chair. Some recommendations 
for action at the annual meeting were made, and at 7:30 
the annual meeting was called, Vice-President Henry still 
in the chair. The treasurer’s report was read and adopted. 
Thirty-four new members were votedin. Dr. T. H. Bean 
and Richard Rathburn, members of the U.S. Fish Com- 
mission, were elected honorary members. The member- 
ship fee was reduced from $5 to $3 and the annual assess- 
ment from $3 to $2. The committee reported this list of 
officers, who were elected: President, H. R. Dorr, Rut- 
land; Secretary, J. W. Titcomb, St. Johnsbury; Treasurer, 
A. W. Ferrin, Montpelier; Vice-Presidents, C. M. Wilds, 
Middlebury; E. C. Smith, St. Albans; J. G. McCullough, 
Bennington; W. S. Webb, Shelburne; F. D. Proctor, Proc- 
tor; Jas. W. Brock, Montpelier; Erastus Baldwin, Wells 
River. Executive Commuttee—Addison county, D. A. 
Bisbee, Bristol; Bennington, W. H. Bradford, Benning- 
ton; Caledonia, James Ritchie, St.Johnsbury; Chittenden, 
Wm. W. Henry, Burlington; Essex, Nathan Hobson, 
Island Pond: Franklin, F. J. Hawley, Swanton; Grand 
Isle, N. W. Fisk, Isle La Motte; Lamoille, E. L. Noyes, 
secretary, Hyde Park; Orange, W.S. Curtis, West Ran- 
dolph; Orleans, H. 8. Haskell, Derby Line; Rutland, C. A. 
Gale, Rutland; Washington, C. C. Warren, Waterbury; 
Windham, F. W. Childs, Brattleboro; Windsor, C. F. 
Chapman, Woodstock. Auditors, A. B. Noyes, E. W. 
Raymond, J. H. McIntire. Membership Committee, U. 
A. Woodbury, H. R. Dorr, J. W. Titcomb. 

On motion, a committee was appointed by the chair, 
consisting of the presidentjand the secretary of the League 
and one member from each county, to be known as the 
legislative committee; it being understood that this com- 
mittee will be called to order at any time by the president 
or secretary of the League, or simply on the request of two 
members of the committee. The committee is: Addison, 
W.K. Peake; Bennington, M. 8. Colburn; Caledonia, E. 
A. Silsby; Chittenden, Fred H. Wells; Essex, Nathan 
Hobson; Franklin, Chas. C. Gilmore; Grand Isle, N. W. 
Fisk; Lamoille, C. S. Page; Orange, J. B. Peckett, Jr.; 
Orleans, W. W. Miles; Rutland, 8. E. Burnham; Washing- 
ton, Geo. W. Wing; Windham, Julius J. Estey; Windsor, 
Wm. 8. Dewey. 

On motion, the president appointed a committee of five 
for the introduction of new game into our State, as fol- 
lows: N. P. Leach, Highgate; W. Y. W. Ripley, Rutland; 
W. Seward Webb, Shelburne; Jerome M. Celot, Middle- 
bury; B. R. Seymour, Burlington. 

Directly following the annual meeting came the annual 
dinner. Just sixty-six sportsmen with their friends as- 
sembled in the dining-room to enjoy the menu prepared 
by mine host Clark, manager of the Van Ness. Among 
the various dishes named on the menu appeared the shad 
and wall-eyed pike of Lake Champlain and black ducks 
from the preserve of the Swanton Gun Club, with the 
compliments of which they were presented. Among 
those in attendance were Congressman W. W. Grout, of 
St. Johnsbury: Col. A. P. Childs and Wm. E. Hawks, of 
Bennington; Geo. Atkins, of Montpelier; Gen. W. W. 
Henry, Col. U. A. Woodbury, B. R. Seymour, Fred. H. 
Wells and J. G. Bellrose, and others representing the 
sportsmen’s clubs of Burlington; Capt. F. J. Hawley, Col. 
Charles C. Gilmore and Editor T. M. Tobin, of Swanton; 
Hon. Nelson Fisk, of Isle La Motte; Dr. C. A. Gales, of 
Rutland; State’s Attorney John B. Peckett, of Bradford; 
E. W. Raymond, of Post Mills, representing the Ompom- 
panoosuc Valley Fish and Game Club; Dr. W. S. Curtis 
and John F. Mead, of West Randolph. 

H. R. Dorr, the president of the League, being pre- 
vented from attendance by sickness, General William W. 
Henry acted as toastmaster and in his happy faculty for 
telling stories contributed much toward the pleasure of 
the occasion. Toasts were responded to by H.S. Peck, 
who in the absence of Mayor Hazleton, welcomed the 
sportsmen to Burlington. Mr. Richard Rathburn, repre- 
sentative of the U.S. Fish Commission and member of 
the joint commission to adjust differences on the Great 
Lakes as between the United States and Canada, re- 
sponded for the U. 8. Fish Commissioner 

J. W. Titcomb, State Fish and Game Commissioner 
and secretary of the League, responded for the Commis- 
sion: 

Permit me to say that I believe the future prosperity of Vermont 
will be largely enhanced by, if it does not depend entirely upon, two 
esse tials—namely, a careful attention to our roads and the protec- 
tion of our forests, stregms and ponds. The former essential, I am 
pleased to remark, is in good hands—a State road league recently 


organized; the latter is the subject which claims our attention to-night. 
The protection of our forests and streams in its liberal sense may be 











interpreted as the protection of the forests with a proper care for their 
wild inhabitants, and the improvement of our waters by stocking them, 


THE third annual gathering of the Vermont Fish and | and wholesome laws for the protection of their inhabitants from anni- 


hilation. 

_ In our forests the deer are increasing rapidly and promise good sport 
in the future under proper restrictions. Our game birds have not de. 
creased much in the past few years, but the market-hunters appear to 
be on the increase, which indicates that some law restricting the sale 
of game in the markets may be essential. New species of birds should 
be introduced. The English pheasants, introduced by our esteemed 
member, Dr. Webb, appear to have already obtained a foothold. A 
flock of quail introduced last summer survived the extreme cold of 
last winter. While no practical method of imcreasing our game by 
artificial propagation has been discovered, the art of raising fish arti- 
ficially should put Dame Nature to shame. It isa curious fact that 
Dame Nature is quite as wasteful in sowing the seeds of fish life as in 
spreading the seeds of vegetation. Take, for example, the common 
maple. Its seeds are blown to the four winds of heaven, but few of 
them come to maturity. The same waste in varying proportions 
—— to the naturally deposited spawn of the various food and gaine 
‘ishes. 

While it is estimated that only 2 or 3 per cent. of spawn naturally 
deposited becomes the mature fish, 90 per cent. can be hatched out as 
fry and the larger proportion reared until fingerlings or larger. 
Under these conditions it is no longer a question as to whether our 
streams can be restocked, provided the water is kept free from mill 
wash or other deleterious substances. 


The speaker then gave a resume of the work done at 
the State hatchery at Roxbury under the immediate 
supervision of C.C.Warren. The capacity of the hatchery 
is now 2,000,000 fry, with the possibility of rearing 250,000 
fingerlings. From the estimates of the U.S. Fish Com- 
mission 100 fingerlings are equal to 1,000 or more fry, 
But of course there is always a loss in rearing from fry to 
fingerlings. They have in stock at the hatchery about 
22,000 trout in all; 2,000 larger trout, 2,000 averaging 6in, 
long, one year old last spring, and about 18,000 which are 
being reared from eggs which hatched last spring. 

Col. Clark F. Rowell, of Keene, N. H., ex-president of 
the Cheshire County Fish and Game League, and travel- 
ing passenger agent of the Fitchburg road, responded for 
the Granite State sportsmen, and said in substance: 


The cost of the New Hampshire hatcheries in the aggregate 
amounted to about $4,000, while this year it will be nearly $8,000. The 
annual income in that State from the summer visitors, sportsmen and 
pleasure seekers, is, carefully estimated, $6,000,000. Mr. Rowell said 
that his State was sometimes called the “Switzerland of America,” 
and that they were trying to make her such in fact as well as in name. 
‘And remember, gentlemen of Vermont,” said he, ‘tyou are neighbors, 
so you too may cultivate this same desire to bea great summer re- 
sort; you have every qualification, with this beautiful Lake Cham- 
plain before you, one of the finest bodies of water in the world. And 
| predict in time her shores will be thickly populated, her islands 
beautified and her historic places made into national parks. I sin- 
cerely believe the waterin New Hampshire or Vermont is worth more 
per acre than the land, and will soon pay a much larger revenue.” He 
advised stocking the streams and lakes with trout, and where now 
hundreds are placed put thousands and Vermont will soon be rivaling 
New Hampshire for the title ‘Switzerland of America.” 

Congressman Grout said that there was no place on the 
continent better for the trout than the waters of Vermont. 
She has large natural facilities for furnishing fish of the 
small species. He thought Congress would sustain the 
hatchery at St. Johnsbury by liberal appropriations. In 
a few years there ought not to be a town in the State 
wherein there will not be summer boarders, 

J. B. Peckett, Jr., of Bradford; Dr. D. A. Bisbee, of 
Bristol; Dr. C. A. Gale, of Rutland; Hon. Nelson W. Fisk, 
of Isle La Motte; A. P. Childs, of Bennington, and Col. 
C. C. Gilmore, of Swanton, also spoke. Gen. W. Y. W. 
Ripley, of Rutland, and a veteran sportsman, sent a let- 
ter, which read: 

I take it that the object of your association is not only to preserve 
the fish and game of the State, but to make it more abundant. The 
first question that suggests itself is, is there a necessity? and if so, 
why? That such necessity exists is apparent to all. To the second 
question, ‘‘why?” the answer is easy. It is because the rate of de- 
struction has been, and is yet greater than the rate of increase; unless 
you can increase the rate of production or decrease the rate of de- 
struction, your fishand game are doomed to total extinction. Can 
you increase the rate of production? In some lines this is possible to 
a certain extent. You have now in successful operation a State 
hatchery for the pronagation of fish. and the general Government is 
building another. Great hopes are founded on these enterprises; but 
in the nature of things it must be years before any marked results 
can be obtained, and in the meantime your native stock is steadily de- 
creasing. or 

I speak now not of favored localities, but of the State at large; and 
not of a period of a single year, but of a number of years. Itis true 
that some years are better than others, for trout, for example. A 
good breeding season, free from heavy rainfalls which create floods to 
wash away the spawning beds, is likely to make the fishing better in 
the third year thereafter. Favorable weather during the fishing sea- 
son also increases the catch for that year; but taking a period of five 
consecutive years, most people will admit that there is a steady falling 
off in the supply both of fish and of game. 

I do not think it is possible to increase the supply of game _by any 
artificial means; furred and feathered game must stand or fall on its 
own opportunities. And taking fish and both classes of game together 
can see no better, and cert@inly no more economical method of preser- 
vation and increase than to allow each class better opportunities and 
more of them. 

First, as to fish. I shall speak only of the trout,as I am not sufii- 
ciently familiar with bass to give an intelligent opinion. I would ear- 
nestly recommend increasing the limit of size from 6in. to 9in. Every 
trout should have at least one opportunity to try to propagate his 

species. The trout that is just under the legal limit of Gin. on the 3ist 
of August, when the season closes, is practically, and in nine cases out 
of ten entirely, worthless as a breeder. Most of them are immature 
and incapable; those which are capable produce but few eggs, and the 
result is almost nothing. These same trout are of legal size next May, 
when the season opens, and are legally killed, and have never had a 
chance to try for themselves to do what we so much wish to see ac- 
complished, namely, the restocking of our brooks. : 

The trout of just under Yin. in length that is put back into the 
water on the last day of the season is a mature fish of suitable age 
and size to make its efforts of some avail during the same season. 
Neither is it any considerable hardship to any one to make the limit 
9in.; and what there is of hardship would only last one or at most 
two years, for the number of 9-inchers would then be nearly equal to 
the number of 6-inchers now and afford much more sport to the 
angler, to say nothing of the vastly greater value as food. I am 
farmly of the opinion that no one enactment would do so much for the 
trout brooks of the State as such as one as I have suggested, rut I 
would go further, I would slforten the open season at least =ne 
month, making the open season commence on June | and close Aug. 
31, or commence May 1 and close July 31—it is not very material 
which. But three months fishing is all the brooks of Vermont will 
stand at the present time. . 

I would also recommend a shorter season for birds. It is not possi- 
ble to fix a limit of size or age for them, nor is it possible, so far‘as it 
is now known, to increase the supply by artificial means; we must 
depend upon the birds themselves and they will surely disappoint us 
unless we give them a better chance. I would advise making the 
open season on both woodcock and grouse (commonly called 
partridges) commence on October1 instead of on September 15 
as now, and shortening the season by at least 15 days at the other end. 
I know that many people will take exception to this, especially as to 
woodcock. I have heard it said by sportsmen living near the north 
line of the State, that their woodcock had all migrated beforeSept. 15 
even. I think this isa mistake; the birds have simply changed their 
grounds; they have left the cold, wet swamps, finding themselves 
more comfortable among the ferns and white birch saplings on warm, 
sunny hillsides during the day, returning to the lower grounds for 
food at night. I have shot these birds every season, probably, for 40 
years, and my record shows that the very best shooting has been the 

t 10 days in October, and the very best bag I ever made in this State 
was on Nov. 5, while I have killed them. one bird, at least, as late as 
Dec. 5. My observation has been that they do not leave a locality till 
they are forced to go by weather so cold as to make boring im possible 
for them, or till they are driven out by over pursuit, and in this last 
ease, that they will be found within a mile or two it the sportsmaD 
knows where to look for them and has a thoroughly good dog. 

Now, to concludé where I began. The whole question is in a nut- 
shell; you must increase the supply or decrease the demand. If you 
put water into a barrel through an inch pipe and draw it, with no stop 
.- ge, through a 2in. pipe, your barrel will soon be empty 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 








Hishculture. 


The World’s Fair Aquarium. 


Editor Forest and Stream:* 

I beg to be allowed to comment briefly on some of the 
statements embraced in the editorial on the ‘‘World’s Fair 
Aquarium,” in your issue of the 18th inst., regarding the 
character of the exhibit and the loss of the material in 
Chicago. 

First.—All the material required to produce 75,000 gallons 
of sea water was in the Fisheries Building when I resigned 
my position as “In charge of the Aquarial Exhibit.” This 
consisted of all the constituents—solid and liquid—of that 
amount of sea water—excepting the pure water. This 
material cost delivered in the Fisheries Building about $400. 

Owing to ignorance of the requirements in its re-incorpora- 
tion with the water to restore it to its proper condition on 
the part of those charged with this work, this was not used, 
gome 8 or 900 gallons of bitter residue in carboys being 
thrown away. 

Something like nineteen iron tank cars of sea water were 
then transferred from the ocean, and most probably the salt 
alone of the original material was used to make an additional 
supply. Owing to favorable conditions, the shipment of 
sea water in bulk was successful. In Warmer weather the 
water would have become fouled, and had it been very cold 
would have frozen solid in the tanks, and it would have 
proven an interesting and expensive problem to remove it. 

I simply desire to make the point that 75,000 gallons of 
good, pure and genuine sea water, can be produced in 
Chicago for about $400. 

Second.—If 38,000 gallons per hour of fresh water was 
used, it was out of all proportion to the necessity, 10,000 
gallons being ample under proper conitions. 

Third.—The great cost of maintenance was due to exces- 
sive mortality, because of careless and incompetent methods 
in transporting and handling the fish, by reason of which 
they were very much bruised and lacerated, and thus became 
an easy prey to fungus and also to the fact that the condi- 
tions in the tanks were not healthy or favorable. There was 
an entire absenve of aquatic plants in the fresh-water section, 
and but an insignificant showing in the salt-water ones, not 
withstanding that the original conception promised all the 
luxuriance of vegetable life common to the ornamental pond, 
and that the fresh-water vegetation could have been procured 
right here, within the range of the Krupp gun. Plant life is 
an absolute necessity in the establishment of healthful con- 
ditions in the aquarium, and also in producing that feeling 
of Sena necessary to the successful keeping of live 
fish. 

Prof. W. H Dall criticised the unfavorable conditions and 
results so conspicuous in this exhibit, in the Nation of 
Sept. 14, 

“Fungus” and ‘‘fish parasites” are everywhere where there 
is water, and are only virulent or troublesome under unwhole- 
some conditions. During 1891 I furnished two articles to 
FOREST AND STREAM on this subject, but cannot remember 
the dates. One was entitled ‘Brackish water for injured 
fish,’ and the other ‘“‘A curious parasite and its relation to 
temperature.’’ In these articles suggestions were offered 
for dealing with these pests. Opportunity for extended 
observation and experiment in this direction was afforded in 
this work, but so far I have not seén or heard the suggestion 
of anything having been seen or discovered that would be of 
value in dealing with live fish. 

The aquarium exhibit as a whole, was a very common- 
place one, and leaving out the Salmonidw. of which the 
showing was poor, and several species not difficult to obtain, 
I will guarantee to duplicate the fresh-water part of ‘t with 
larger specimens in fine condition from the Lagoon in 
Jackson Park. Of the commercial food fishes, the lake 
trout (one and two years old, artificially hatched), sturgeon 
(small or mediums pecimens), black}bass and pike-perch, com- 
prise the list. Of the salt-water commercial species, there 
were sheepshead, red-snapper, sea-bass and tautog, repre- 
sented by medium sized specimens, and scup, spot, croaker, 
aud a few other species represented by small specimens. 

The Wisconsin Fish Commission made a vastly better 
exhibit of valuable food fishes under nothing like so 
favorable conditions—even to carrying and keeping white 
fish in splendid condition. "4 

rhe most striking features of the aquarium exhibit were 
suckers, catfish, mudfish and gars, and great tanks meant 
to be spectacular in effect were filled with fingerling fish. 

All of the salt-water specimens shown at one time could 
have been transported in one, or almost, two carloads. 
At the close of the exhibit it was stated in the Chicago 
papers, that the exhibit comprised 2,500 specimens. As the 
greater part of the collection consisted of small fish, five car- 
loads of 500 fish each, ought surely to be a liberal estimate 
for transporting them. This would leave forty-three (say 
forty) carloads of fish to cover the losses during the six 
months of the exposition, on the claim that nearly fifty 
carloads were carried there. Was ever such mortality heard 
of before? 

The large amount of money and labor expended on this 
exhibit should have resulted in the making of a grand and 
comprehensive exhibit as outlined in the original conception. 

lhe aquarium is a grand one and in tank capacity, next to 
that at Brighton, England, the largest in the world. 
Although compulsorily adapted to a building already 
designed and for temporary use only, it hadall the conditions 
favorable to a great success, and it is therefore unfortunate 
that while we claimed to be able to accomplish results not 
heretofore achieved in this direction, and a supposed we 
had made some advances in methods of transporting and 
handling live fish, we should have made so poor a showing 
before the world. WM. P. SEAL. 





‘New York Commission. 


A REGULAR meeting of the Commissioners of Fisheries of 
the State was held Tuesday, Nov. 14. The business trans- 
acted was important in that it included the acceptance of the 
report of the Committee on site for the proposed new hatch- 
ery in Sullivan county and the appointment of the President, 
Mr. L. D. Huntington, as a Committee to have the plans 
prepared and proceed with the erection of the building 
The land upon which the hatchery is to be located, was 
donated by the people of the neighborhood, and great inter- 
est was shown by all living at Rockland. This hatchery will 
get its water supply from the Beaverkill, one of the most 
noted trout streams in the State, and bids fair to be of great 
service in the artificial propagation of trout. 

The following were the principal features of the report of 
the chief game and fish protector: In the second district, 
William Kidd reported that he had received $100 penalties 
and $20 costs in a suit against Jesse Connors and others for 
illegal fishing, and $20 penalty and costs against William 
Van Wagner for shooting song birds, and 825 and costs 
against Bruin Sawyer for killing quail. In the third district 
Matthew Kennedy reported that he had convicted Charles 
Nichols of maintaining a fish weir in the stream, and Nichols 
had been fined $75 and costs. Thomas Parker and William 
Brigham had plead guilty to shooting duck from naphtha 
launch, and were fined $35 and $15 costs. Godfrey Smith, 
Richard Reed, Valentine Morrissey, Jacob Weber and 
William Pettinger, pleaded guilty to shooting duck at night 
and paid $127.50 to settle the action. He, Kennedy, also 


prongs an action against Ruppert brothers, the sons of the 
NCW 


ork brewer, for shooting from naphtha launch, and 











against John Stall, Jr., for Sunday shooting and fishing. An 
interesting case was decided in the fourth district where a 
man named Harold G. Henderson was arrested for allowing 
dogs to run at large in the woods during the closed season. 
Henderson is a New York city man, and he claimed that he 
left the dogs in charge of one Frank Wood. The Court there- 
fore held that Wood was the party who should have been 
arrested. The protector of the ninth district, Sherman F. 
Snyder, reported that the fish-ways on the New York side at 
Lackawaxen, Pennsylvania, are in very bad shape, and says 
that if nothing is done for them before winter they 
will probably go out with the ice inthe spring. The fish- 
ways on the Pennsylvania side have been thoroughly 
repaired, and are all right. Henry C. Carr reported that he 
had secured the conviction of Joseph Barter and Charles 
Baker for maintaining a fish-way in the Susquehanna River, 
and they were fined $50 each. He also reported that he had 
convicted five men for spearing fish in the Susquehanna River, 
and that they were fined $15 each. George M. Schwartz 
seized and destroyed during the month fifty-two gill nets and 
seven fykes and valued at $150. Charles H. Barber reports 
that on Oct 1, three live deer were seen within three miles 
of Greenwich, and on Sept. 29, a deer was shot at Shushan 
within ten miles of Greenwich. This is the first time in 
twenty-five years that deer have been found in this immedi- 
ate vicinity. Charles C. Clark, special protector, reports that 
he arrested H. Bingham for taking partridges. He was fined 
$25 and all costs. On Oct. 21, he arrested George Phillips and 
William Spencer with twelve snared partridges in possession. 
They were taken before a justice of the peace and plead 
guilty and were fined $20 penalty and costs. A great many 
trap nets and fyke nets were destroyed during the month. 
The Commissioners signed the circular already printed, 
which has been sent to all parties interested from Maine to 
Virginia, calling a conference to discuss the Atlantic Coast 
fisheries. It is intended at this conference to discuss the 
advisability of securing uniform ie. go a along the Sea- 
board States for the protection of food fishes. It is believed, 
that while there may be many causes for the gradually 
diminishing supply of edible salt water fishes, still the con- 
tinued use of purse and pound nets has had much to do with 
diminishing the supply. It is believed that a law could be 
enactad abolishing the use of pound nets and providing that 
purse nets shall not be used in any waters the depth of which 
does not exceed the depth of the net used, and that valuable 
results could be obtained. There is no doubt but that fisher- 
men are unanimously resolved that these agencies have had 
the greater part to do with the destruction of edible food 
fishes, and as recent investigations have to some extent at 
least proven, that the majority of fishes like menhaden, 
mackerel and others come into the shallow waters along our 
coast to spawn, and they should be at least protected during 
the spawning season. It is believed that there will be a 
large and representative gathering at this conference, and 
that many important suggestions will be made and much 
reform legislation influenced. 

At the meeting of the Commissioners, the report of the 
Committee appointed to purchase the land necessary for the 
uses of the hatchery in Steuben county was adopted, and the 
Committee’s purchase of land confirmed. The President was 
also empowered to address a letter to Hon. Edward Hannan, 
Superintendent of Public Works, urging upon him the neces- 
sity of providing for the repair and maintenance of the fish- 
ways of the State. The fish-way at the Troy Dam, the most 
important in the Hudson River as far as the salmon are con- 
cerned, is entirely destroyed, and the fish-way at Lackawaxen, 
which is absolutely necessary in order to allow the shad and 
black bass to ascend the Delaware into New York territory, 
is also sadly in need of repair. The fish-way at the Troy 
Dam need not be re-built, if, as the Commissioners have sug- 
gested, the superintendent will extend the apron in part of 
the dam so that the salmon pass over it, but the fish-way at 
Lackawaxen must be re-built. This fish-way has been of 
great value, and black bass and shad were caught above 
Lackawaxen in abundance during the past season as far up 
the river as its junction with the east branch of the Dela- 
ware. ‘The entire power of maintaining these fish-ways is 
imposed by statute upon the Superintendent of Public 
Works, anc he can use the general fund for the purpose of 
their support. The Commissioners of Fisheres are simply 
given advisory powers as to their first construction. After 
that they are entirely under the control of the Superintend- 
ent of Public Works and should be maintained by him. 
Numerous complaints have been made to the Commissioners 
of Fisheries and in the newspapers as to the condition of the 
fish-way. Commissioners have no power in the matter what 
ever, and reference in every case should be made to the Sup- 
erintendent of Public Works. The Commissioners have 
called his attention to these matters frequently, but without 
any satisfactory reply. EK. P. DOYLE, Sec’y. 


Ghe Kennel. 


FIXTURES. 


DOG SHOWS. 
Nov. 28 to Dec. 1.—New Jersey K. L., at Newark, N. J. Dr. W. F. 
Seidler, Sec’y. 
Dee. 12 to 15.—R. I. Poultry and Pet Stock Ass’n, at Providence. 
Dec. 20 to 23.—Northern Ohio Pet Stock Association, at Akron, O. 
H. F. Peck, Sec’y. 1904 


Jan. 22 to 26.—New Orleans Fanciers’ Club, at New Orleans, La. G. 
W. Sentell, Jr., Sec’y. 

March 13 to 16.—Mascoutah Kennel Club, at Chicago, Ill. J. L. 
Lincoln, Sec’y. 








FIELD TRIALS. 
Dec. 13 to 16.—Chicago K. C., at Chicago. G. H. Goodrich, Sec’y. 
1894. 

Jan. 1.—Southern California Field Trials, at Ontario, Cal. H.C 
Hinman, Los Angeles, Cal., Sec’y. 

Jan. 29.—Southern Field Trial Club’s Trials, New Albany, Miss. T. 
M. Brumby, Sec’y, Marietta, Ga. 7 : 

Feb. 19.—United States Field Trials Club’s Spring Trials, Grand 
Junction, Tenn. P. T. Madison, Sec’y, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Mascoutah entries close Dec. 4. 





Hamilton Dog Show. 


ToRONTO, Can.—The third and most successful of Hamilton 
local shows was held Nov. 18, and was a most gratifying 
success from all points of view. The entries according to 
the catalogue were 205, of which spaniels and terriers form 
the greater part. In the black cocker dog class there were 
10 entries, including such well known specimens as King 
Raven (for exhibition only), Chandler’s Beau Kay, etc. The 
bitch class was still stronger, no less than 16 being entered. 
The other color dog class had 8, in which were Hamilton 
Jack, shown at Toronto; Russett, Red Justice, etc.. Mr. W. 
B. Palmer showed for_ exhibition only the red dog Cherry 
Punch, received from Mrs. Smythe, Nov. 18, and is a winner 
of about 20 prizes. The corresponding bitch class had 4. 
From Dr. Griffin’s Kennel were Principio, Kathleen Mavour- 
neen, Edgewood Robin and White Rose, not for competition, 
as he judged these classes. Bull-terriers in all numbered 18; 
fox-terriers tota! 39, and include the smooth bitch Bonaly 
Belle and Policy, the latter not for competition. Irish 
terriers had two new ones in Boxwood Pat and Lady Alice, 
both very soft coated and bad colored. Dandies had 2, 
Skyes 1, lingtons 4, Airedales 2, white English terriers 1, 
and black and tans 6. 
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| pt URS were a poor lot of seven, and Yorkshires only two. 
The St. Bernards and mastiffs were also a poor lot, as were 
great Danes. Collies had a fair class of fourteen, in which 
Finsbury Dude stood well to the front and won easily. 

Judging was put off till 7 P. M. in order to draw the crowd. 
Mr. E. Tinsley took setters, pointers and all spaniels; Dr. 
Griffin, bull-terriers, and Mr. A. D. Stewart, advertised to 
judge the rest, was aided by other specialists in several of the 
terrier classes, 

The show was held in the Drill Hall, a large, light and 
clean building, the dogs being tied to staples driven into the 
floor and placed in five long rows. Ample sawdust was pro- 
vided and everything was beautifully sweet and clean. » —> 

Several Toronto men were there, including G. B. Sweet- 
man, A. A. Macdonald George Bell, Mr. Bickford and H. P. 
Thompson. H. B. Donovan. 


MASTIFFS.—Dogs: 1st, Arthur Garrick’s Don; 2d, W. D. Croy’s 
Tom. Bitches: 1st, Thos. B. Stearn's Hope.—Puprizs—Dogs: Ist, 
Mrs. Edward Martin’s Grimsby Jack. 

GREAT DANES.—Dogs: 1st and 2d, E. Jackson Sanford’s Ormond 
and D.nau. Puppries—Dogs: 1st, Chas, Osier’s Toy. Bitches; ist, E. 
Jackson Sanford’s Metta. 

ST. BERNARDS.—Dogs; 1st, D. Peace’s Jefferson; 2d, J. Somer- 
ville’s Laddie; 3d, T. J. Senior's Help.—Puprres—Dogs: 3d, John 
Rose’s Sam. 

NEWFOUNDLANDS. —Bitches: 1st, John Radigan’s Nell. 

GREYHOUNDS.—Dogs: 1st, A. McEachren’s Bute. Bitches: 1st, Dr. 
Lackner’s Venus; 3d, C. Webster's Jess. 

COLLIES.—Dogs; 1st, W. A. Mighton’s Finsbury Dude; 2d, J. Mont- 
gomery’s Bruce; 4d, Mark O’Rourke’s Kenneth. Bitches; 1st, E. Har- 
ris’s Mayflower; 2d and 3d, J. Montgomery’s Flossie and Jean.—Pup- 
piges—Dogs; 1st, Mark O’Rourke’s Kenneth; 2d and 3d, R. Evans’s 
Monarch and Colonel. 

RUSSIAN WOLFHOUNDS.—Dogs:; 1st, J. W. Steven’s Guard. 

POINTERS.—Dogs: 1st, J. W. Bowman’s Boxer. Bitches; 1st with- 
held; 2d, J. Down's Nellie. 

ENGLISH SETTERS.—Dogs; 1st, Dr. Malloch’s Romany; 2d, J 
Down’s Towser; 3d, D. Murray's Sport. 

GORDON SETTERS.—Dogs: 1st, H. Bryant's Jack; 2d, W. R. 
Harper's Ponto; 3d, Geo. Flett’s Duke. 

IRISH WATER SPANIELS.—Dogs: 2d, H. Bryant's Dash. 

FIELD SPANIELS.—Dogs; 1st, J. R. Cline’s Darkey Joe; 2d, Chas. 
Wilson’s Reuben; 3d, J. D. Roach’s Jacks. Very high com.. J. Me- 
ws Jacko. Bitches; 2d, J. McKeown’s Topsy; 3d, P. McKay’s 

uby. 

COCKER SPANIELS.—Biack—Dogs; Ist, 2d, 3d and high com., 
Raven Kennels’ Beau Kay, Chancellor, Jay Kay and Sport. Very high 
com., John Cooper’s Blackie. Bitches; 1st, 3d and high com., Raven 
Kennels’ Molly Bawn, Raven Cryo and Modjeska; 2d, Charles Wilson’s 
Reba. Very high com, A. T. Malcolmson’s Daisy. Com., R. J. Wood’s 
Ruby and J. McCann’s Nellie.—Puprres—Dogs; 1st, F. Flynn’s Black 
Justic. Very high com., Gilbert Clayton’s Biack Prince. High com., 
G. T. Ritchie’s Dandy. Bitches; 2d. Raven Kennels’ Modesty.—OTHER 
THAN BLack—Dogs: ist, W. Tocher’s Derby; 2d. T. Clappison’s Ham- 
ilton Jack; 3d, Raven Kennels’ Sunlight. Very high com., W. C. Nib- 
Jett’s Russett. High com., F. Flynn’s Red Justice. Com., W. Mc- 
Laughlin’s Koko. Bitches: 1st, W. C. Niblett’s Gypsy Queen; 2d, T. 
Gould’s Goldie; 3d, G. T. Ritchie’s Scotty. Puppies: 1st, J. J. Guy’s 
Heatherbloom. 

BULL TERRIERS.—Dogs;: 1st, Mark O’Rourke’s Pup. Bitches; 1st, 
Dr. Rennie’s Countess of Wentworth. Very high com., Robert Aitche- 
son’s Vixon.—Puppies.—Dogs; ist, Mark O’Rourke’s Pup; 2d, W. 
Kilby’s Dixy; 3d, R. Aitcheson's Tartar. Bitches: 1st. Dr. Rennie’s 
Countess of Wentworth; 2d, %. J. Reid’s Mollie; 3d, E. Harris’s Prin- 
cess H. Very high com., Neil McLean’s Maggie. 

FOX-TERRIERS.—Smoota—Dogs; 1st, D. Gillies’s Jack Vandal: 2d, 
Smith & Croswaithe’s Jack; 3d, C. Turner’s Hamilton Jim. Very high 
com., Thos. Meade’s Jerry. High com., James Miller’s Pepper. Com., 
Miss Whitcombe’s Jack. Bitches: 1st, Hamilton Fox-terrier Kennels’ 
Bonaly Belle; 2d, J. Hood's Iocaste; 3d, James Hughson’s Sultana.- 
Puprizs—Dogs; 1st, W. B. Smith’s Viper; 2d, J. W. Hammond's Jack. 
Very high com., J. W. Pearce’s Bart and F. McBeth’s Dennie. Bitches: 
ist, Fred. Henstridge’s Josie; 2d, H. Bawden’s Lilly.—Wtre-Hairep 
Dogs: 1st, John Hendrie’s Wentworth Twig. Bitches; Ist and 3d, 
Miss M. McGiverin’s Sallie and Biddy; 2d, F. McBeth’s Rags. Very 
high com., A. White’s Rose.-Puprizs—Dogs: 1st, F McBeth’s Domino; 
2d, Miss M. McGiverin’s Tyke. Bitches; 1st and 3d, Mrs. Cook’s Vick 
and Nellie; 2d, Miss M. McGiverin’s Nipper. 

IRISH TERRIERS.—Dogs: ist, Rev. T. Geoghegan’s Boxwood Pat; 
2d, J. Hood’s Rugby Ben. Bitches; ist, Rev. T. Geoghegan’s Lady 
Alice; 2d, J. Hood's Rugby Kit. 

DANDIE DINMONT TERRIERS.—Dogs: ist, H. D. Steven's Dan; 
2d, W. T. Ramsay’s Inkosi. 

SKYE TERRIERS.—Dogs; 1st, Geo. Johnston's Rats. 

BEDLINGTON TERRIERS.—Dogs: Equal ist, George Johnston's 
Badger and Patrick Booth’s Blucher; 3d, G.T. Thomson’s Danger. 
Puppies — Bitches: 1st, Alex. Watt's Blue Bell. 

AIREDALE TERRIERS.—Dogs: 1st, C.W. Rickett’s Worry. Bitches; 
Ist, C. W. Rickett’s Nell. 

DACHSHUNDS.—Bitches: ist and 2d, C. W. Rickett’s Freda and 
Hulda. 

WHITE ENGLISH TERRIERS.—Dogs: ist, J. M. Harris's Turk. 

BLACK AND TAN TERRIERS.—Bitches: 1st, J. E. Anderson's 
Grit; 2d, W. Presnail’s Lady.—Ptppies—Dogs:; 1st, Perfecto Kennels’ 
Charlemagne. Bitches: 1st and 3d, Perfecto Kennels’ Bon Bon and 
Chocolate Chip; 2d, J. Baikie’s Pearl. 

PUGS —Dogs: 1s, Miss Annie Dingwall’s Punch; 2d, W. H. Thomp- 
son's Fred. Bitches; 1st. W. C. H. McAllister’s Lily Herb; 2d, Mrs. 
W. Macdonald's Juno.—Purprres—Dogs: Prize withheld, Bitches; 1st, 
Mrs. H. Shadel’s Milly; 2d, W. H. Thompson’s Nellie. 

YORKSHIRE TERRIERS.—Dogs: 2d, Miss Harris's Cricket. 

TOY TFRRIERS.—Bitches; 1st, John Connel’s Lady. 

KING CHARLES SPANIELS.—Dogs; ist, Miss Chowne’s Prince. 

BARBET E.—Dogs: 1st, Mrs. J. Down’s Pomeroy; 2d, J. Hartley's 
Beauty. Bitches: 1st, Mrs. J. Down's Dolly. 

FRENCH POODLES.—Dogs: 1st, Miss Annie Hendrie’s Figaro. 

A Russian terrier was entered in the miscellaneous class; but did 
not come to time. 


Flaps from the Beaver’s Tail. 


TORONTO, Can.—FOREST AND STREAM noticed the sale of 
the Irish terrier Shagar to a gentleman in Canada. Dr. W. 
H. Drummond, of Montreal, his new owner, sends me the 
following particulars of the dog: “Shagar (E. K.C.S. B 
35,317) was formerly owned by Dr. A. Lees Bell, Dumfern- 
line, Scotland. He is by Ballymacarett out of Fair Lass 
and weighs 22lbs., whelped Jan. 2, 1892, and is the winner of 
twenty-five firsts and specials including cup for best dog in 
show. Is the sire, by different bitches, of Inverness Balfour 
and Lefroy, first and second respectively in puppy class, and 
Benbeach Biddy, second open, two thirds and one fourth, 
Edinburgh, last month. Considering the dog’s youth and 
the fact that he has never been advertised at stud this record 
is a good one.’”’ I hope to hear a good account of him on this 
side. 








Young stock from this kennel has been going freely, 
among others being puppies of the Commissariat—Tartayo- 
ter litter to the Very Rev. Dean Carmichael, Mr. Richard 
White and Dr. Prendegast, of Montreal; Mr. W. J. Crossen 
Cobourg, and Mr. J. W. Darcy, Boston, Mass. Dog puppy 
(Commissariat—Ballymoney) to Mr. Jas. Ferguson, Mon- 
treal, and dog puppy by same sire out of Rugby Norah to 
Mr. F. E. Caine, Montreal. H. B. Donovan. 


McLin Gets His Deserts. 


The McLin trial was concluded Nov. 24 and resulted in a 
verdict of guilty. McLin was sentenced to three years in 
the penitentiary. The charge on which he was tried was for 

erjury. He swore at his trial before the local Justice of the 

eace that he had only four living dogs and no dead dogs in 

| his kennel at the time the affidavit alleged cruelty. Thus 

ends one of the most dastardly episodes in the history of 

dogdom in this country. It is, we believe, unnecessary to 

point out that the sentence will serve as a warning to others, 

| for we do not think there can be another man in the business 
| who would be guilty of such cruelty. 
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EASTERN F. T. CLUB’S TRIALS. 


THE change of the scene of action from High Point, N. C., 
where the club’s trials had been held for many years hereto- 
fore, notwithstanding the extortion, ill service and unsatis- 
factory field trial grounds which there obtained, to Newton, 
N. C., was a great and satisfactory gain to all concerned. 
There is hardly a detail or iaterest of the event, from the 
greatest to the least, but what is benefitted thereby. The 
Hotel Newton furnished comfortable accommodation. Com- 
pared to High Point, it was palatial. , 

The grounds were good enough for all the requirements of 
a field trial. They were largely cultivated, in a loose fash- 
ion, some of the fields with corn, others with cotton, and yet 
others with wheat. And there was in all a stretch of ground 
which gave room for the day’s work. Every dog had ample 
room to display his range and judgment in seeking for 
bevies in the open fields of stubble, corn and sedge, while 
there was cover enough to afford shelter for the birds and 
test the performance of the dogs on scattered birds, and close 
work in cover. There were but few thickets so dense that 
the dogs were concealed from view when working in them. 
The general features of the grounds were favorable, too. 
Long, parallel, uneven ridges, with shallow valleys between, 
broken here and there by irregular, gentle hills and hollows, 
with broad fields and stretches of woodland intermixed, 
made grounds which, for the purpose, were difficult to im- 
prove on. They were threaded with small runs, ditches and 
water courses, in a loose, scattering way, all of which was 
favorable for the habitat of the quail, and quail there were 
in abundance. Full, large bevies was the rule. 

Horses there were for all, though from the best to the 
poorest was a long'span, with a motley collection of tempers, 
kinds and blemishes within it. Yet they were good enough 
for the purpose. 

No animal, en passant, ever earns its $1.25 per diem more 
plumply than a country horse at a field trial. However 
sportive or buoyant he may start in, or however great his 
self esteem may be, on coming out at the end of the week he 
is sedate and careworn and tired. What with plodding 
wearily through soft fields and thickets, jumping ditches or 
sprawling through them at a hazard, and going on, on and 
on hour after hour in a walk, trot or gallop, is it to be won- 
dered at if the field trial horse could not smell the battle 
afar off, at the end of the week, or even could not smell 
at all? 

The regularly appointed judges were Messrs. S. C. Bradley, 
Greenfield Hill, Conn.; J. B. Stoddard, Chicago, and W. W. 
Titus, Waverly, Miss., all professional handlers, whose deeds 
in the thick of successful field trial competition form no 
small part of the annals of it in this country. 

Owing to some delay caused by a railroad wreck Mr. Titus 
did not arrive till Monday noon, therefore Mr. W. A. Coster, 
the secretary of the club, acted in his place by appointment 
of the governors in judging the Derby, which stake was run 
first. 

There was a good attendance of sportsmen, many of them 
well-known field trial men, while there were a few new 
comers. Nearly all were from the North, as the following 
partial list will show: There were Messrs. James G. Orr, 

rooklyn; P. Lorillard, Jr., E. R. Hearn, Thomas Sturges, 
W. Pritchett and Prof. E. H. Osthaus, New York: A. T. 
Latta and W. A. Latta, Denver; Edward Dexter, Boston; 
Albert Baker, Terre Haute; T. H. Gibbes, Columbia, S. C.; 
P. Moeller, Nyack, N. Y.; C. H. Phelps, Jr., Walter B. 
Smith, Philadelphia: P. Henry O'Bannon, C. T. Joyce, 
Greensboro, N. C.; G. Muss-Arnolt, Tuckahoe, N. Y.; T. H. 
Beall, Linwood, N C.; WV. L. Bossa, New Canaan, Conn.; A. 
V. Brewster, Troy, N. Y.; Prof. J C. Schuyler and son, 
Lineolnton, N. C.; Luke W. White, Fredericksburgh, Va.; 
J.S. Churchill, New York; E. J. Daw, Washington, D. C., 
and many others. 

The competition was skillfully managed and satisfactorily 
decided. Much praise is due the judges for their painstak- 
ing industry and care. They had a perfect grasp of all the 
details of their duties, and could promptly estimate the 
value of any situation or combination of details to a nicety. 
They could easily understand the circumstances of any dog’s 
work ata glance, yet a few of the handlers wasted some 
thought and effort in defining to them the excuses fora 
point which was birdless or a flush which was straight and 
inexcusable, yet they seemed unconscious that they made no 
impression on men who could not be deceived inasmuch as 
they were expert handlers themselves. 

The new grounds and better accommodations seemed to be 
more satisfactory to everybody, and the prospects of the club 
are better accordingly for greater and better trials hereafter. 

Of the winners in the stake, Miss Ruby, by steady, uniform 
work of good character, won first. She showed clean and 
quite thorough point work, besides industrious seeking for 
birds at good range and speed. 

Dick Fox ran an excellent heat, showing dash, range and 
skillful point work. He ran under his hunting form in his 
first heat, which injured his chances for a higher place. 

Third place was difficult to decide, there being several 
which had done good and fast work, and others which had 
shown possibilities of working well. Kent Elgin, on the 
whole, ran much under his grade of work exhibited in the 
United States trials, and but little more praise than that he 
showed good speed can be bestowed on Count Gladstone. 
These two divided third. 


The Derby. 


The Derby was for all setter or pointer puppies whelped 
on or after Jan. 1, 1892. Three prizes: First 500, second $250, 
third $150, and Breeder’s cup, value $100, to the breeder of 
the winner of the Derby. 

There were 19 starters drawn to run in the following order: 

T. H. Gibbe's liver and white dog Lad’s Rush (Lad of Rush 
—Devonshire Bell of Bell), J. Wilson, handler, with F. R. 
Hitchcock’s black, white and tan dog Solitaire (Roi d’Or— 
Tory Diamond), J. M. Avent, handler. 

P. Lorillard, Jr.’s lemon and white bitch Beryl (Gladstone’s 
Boy—Ruby D.), C. Tucker, handler, with F. R. Hitchcock’s 
black, white and tan bitch Topsy (Count Gladstone—Tory 
Diamond), John White, handler. 

Avent & Thayer’s black, white and tan bitch Thalia (Jean 
Val Jean—Lucy Avent), J. M. Avent, handler, with E. L. 
Gilmer’s black, white and tan bitch Miss Hattie (Gath’s Hope 
—Queen Noble), F. L. Bevan, handler. 

Charlottesville Field Trial Kennels’ liver and white bitch 
Selah (Rip Rap—Dolly), Capt. C. E. McMurdo, handler, with 
P. Lorillard, Jr.’s black, white and tan bitch Lady Ara- 
minta (Eugene T’.—Dell Rivers), C. Tucker, handler. 

P. Lorillard, Jr.’s black, white and tan bitch Leona 
Eugene T.—Bess of Hatchie), C. Tucker, handler, with John 
Brett’s blue belton bitch Maid Marion (Rockingham—Mpyr- 
rha II.), owner handler. 

Henry Pope’s blue belton dog Cactus (Rockingham—Mpyr- 
rha Il.), John Brett, handler, with Eldred Kennels’ black, 
white and tan bitch Pauline (Paul Gladstone—Kill Ray), W. 
H. Hammond, handler. 

Blue Ridge Kennels’ black, white and tan dog Blue Ridge 
Mark (Gath’s Mark—Ollie T.), D. E. Rose, handler, with 
Greensboro Kennels’ black, white and tan dog Rod’s Mark, 
F. L. Bevan, handler. 

Chas. P. Stokes’s black, white and tan bitch Allene (Gath’s 
Mark—Ruby’s Girl), D. E. Rose, handler, with Avent & 
'Thayer’s black, white and tan dog Topsy’s Rod (Roderigo— 
Topsy Avent), J. M. Avent, handler. 

has. P. Stokes’s black, white and tan bitch Bessie Shoupe 
(Gath’s Hope—Countess Rush), D. E. Rose, handler, with 
Avent & Thayer’s black, white and tan dog Tate (Jean Val 
Jean—Mamie Avent), J. M. Avent, handler. 





' 

P. Lorillard, Jr.’s black, white and tan bitch Antoinette Rod, Allene, Bessie Shoupe, Leona, Selah, Antoinette, Tate 
(Antonio—Daisy Hunter), C. Tucker, handler, a bye. - | and Blue Ridge Mark. It was quite a good selection, though 

The average performance of the competitors was not note- ' in respect to Leona, I considered her work inferior to that of 
worthy for merit, though some of the best heats were fairly | Beryl, though the latter made but little showing in point 
good. There were a number of heats which were inferior in | work, yet she could not make a good showing in competition 
the quality of the work exhibited. Some of the entries were | with a partially trained dog, which of itself was not a poor 
short of experience, and several showed capabilities which, | reason for giving her further trial. 
with more experience, ought to result in better performance. TUESDAY. 

None of the dogs ran with uniformity. The ones which H. lon iled h - 
ran best did mixed work, good and bad. Saving Topsy’s igual unos — eee a oon een 
ae were in merit from fairly good down weather, but a few moments before the first_ brace was cast 

Topsy’s Rod won the stake easily, he excelling his “com- = on omnes ying er began pe steadily, = con- 
petitors in every particular, excepting Allene’s work on scat- The t y eee t i bien ae unti = the a a steady rain. 
tered birds, and a matter of style in respect to several. He | j) . aes are Sra co After the second brace ran 
is industrious, enthusiastic in his work and a good per- | "2¢ Judges roy | that the competition was suspended 
former. He goes at high speed and beats out a good range. oid eae nil the rain. oe followed an uncomfortable 

Allene in her first heat seemed to be a dangerous competi- | Tc of five miles or more in the rain to town. " 
tor, but her first heat was far the hest. ‘OPSY’s ROD AND BLUE RIDGE MARK were cast off at 9:35. 

Tate was a strong competitor for second. While he had reer Dee ers wees Sarees when both struck the trail of 
not done any work which was high class, his work had been | ® . ia : L Me a ? eer eee had inferentially 
uniform, of a fairly good grade, and had he made a spurt or sora ext an M “ in the woods, the cous os about 
two when in thick work on scattered birds, his chances | 77/¥CS- — ded eal Rearee a s and roaded to a 
would have been far greater. Selah divided third with Tate. al ilo ee ee the weeds and, showed he 
She ran in good form in one heat, but in her other heats she | COW'G To” ae & eg Seer y — oer ae run- 
ranged with poor judgment, though seeking diligently paren. | ee soa Tit igently and cheerfully. Mark showed 
throughout the heats. eau Se —— also, though not quite equal to Rod 

MONDAY. zs See 4 
< ESSIE S -E AN 4. Se 

The air was crisp and bracing, the sun, which shone clear oan renege ir Hae cat a tae — al ioe 
and bright, not having dissipated entirely from the air the | jn and brought her toward where Selah was roading and 
heavy frost of the previous night. Thestart was madeabout | she, too, got a point on the bevy. Aside from showing that 
three miles from town. Birds there were in abundance, | she could point, she had no claim to the piece of work 
though at such times as ordinary dogs ran there appeared to | Selah was decidedly superior in range and speed, covering a 
be ascarcity. Yet, taking the work, good, bad and indiffer- | good scope of ground and working with judgment On the 
ent, there was by night a total result of twenty-two bevies | scattered birds Selah pointed a single’ and Bess pointed 
found, which was two bevies less in count than the score of | footscent apparently. Selah made an excusable flush, or 
some othe: gentlemen who kept a tally on them. Save the | rather the bird was wild and flushed as the bitch was walk- 
work of four or five dogs, the competition of this day was in- 4 


ing.toward it. U 0:06. rain was i i 
fel Alu ie wot Sete heat by th ogy bing | REIN Wonk Pa aentad on as eo 

ee The b isiaesioamenieaneeitialosinib d 

LAD’s RUSH AND SOLITAIRE began at 8:55 and ended at 9:48. he heavy rain had thoroughly soaked everything expose 

Neither dog did any good work, though there were abundant » ane ~ a a, — — eS a bur- 
opportunities. Solitaire went the wider, yet at times broke | C&P a h eave, eee aan indi ae - 9 ape the 
away from work to the gun and was difficult to again get in oat and th tt were ‘ory ich Indicated that the storm 
control. Rush pointed a bevy nicely in the open, and was thie t ai MEOXCEs a — start ae were and after a 
held some minutes while Solitaire was called in to back, but | *2ree-mile 7 ‘ve fee 5 Aaail with mud, the competition 
he was not within call. Rush was unsteady toshot. Onthe | “8S Sean f eo: 408 gracuanhy es the clouds broke 
scattered birds, Solitaire flushed twice, anu made one point - a a oo oe was oe an ——— The work 
to which nothing was found. Bird after bird was flushed on | Of the day was of a tame character. No dog ran a clean, 


ioe A . : ee sharp heat, or even a heat which was a uniform average 
a er ee They made a poor grade of good field trial work from start to finish. 


a ; , . BESSIE SHOUPE AND SELAH, which were ordered u - 
ER ND TOPAZ beg 0:09 é . L ; ’ 4 UP on ac 
epg vet aor cakes 4 % lasted om on count of rain yesterday, were started at 10:52 to continue their 
scattered birds Beryl pointed one. At the same time Topaz a. — bem pointed 4 ~—_ os aa backed by 
broke away from control and wasquite unmanageable during Selah” a oene ra 2 ae —_ He On the scattered birds, 
the rest of the heat. Among the scattered birds she flushed | 2°22 ™ i ee ee ag cone made two points on 
five times in succession under good conditions for clear po aac oo on to which nothing oe — Neither 
point work. Beryl was the better ranger, though not a wide b spas Siean eel d with little mat Lg ges aeoently. and 
one, and worked to the gun. Topaz needs a lot of finishing = the ground with little regard to regularity. Up at 
in her training. mY a: = - 
ny - - ; . bec = TATE AND ANTOINETTE were cast off at 11:20, The weeds 
THALIA AND Miss HATTIE ran 38m., beginning at 10:58. : * 
Hattie pointed a bevy in corn, though after the first stiffen- aaa aon or that the —_——— — to — honeeers. 
ing she stood ina half point listlessly, then broke in and | 22 ae ‘ ee ne et ley = rode. Antoin- 
flushed the bevy. After a short search Hattie pointed a ette a Shad a Tr ——— 2 in the 
bevy nicely and Thalia backed when cautioned. As the binde = eee = ked : vo —e on Se a 
bevy flushed Hattie chased beyond control. Many opportu- vase b “gag any Aone eee h wae oe mamants, © en broke 
nities to point on the scattered birds were not seized, though wa = nae ate a eee a a we = her work, 
each got a good point on singles. Hattie required a lot of - ous A . will ns we wean Lilla oo aati ach INGE expe 
whistling and calling to keep her in control, and needs a ee will greatly improve. Tate hunted intelligently 
good deal of training. The heat was ordinary. Up — a fair range, and did some clean point work. 
SELAH AND ARAMINTA were started at 11:50 and ran 35m. Se eins ss i . 
Excepting a bevy flushed by horsemen, no birds were found carrier pig ai an pee ong meen Re sone. Allene 
during this time. The running was suspended and the = Th Siode = ty +l at ed. Both were steady to 
party went to lunch. Lady made two flushes on scattered shot. a Se ere oe ay ic dense cover, where Leona 
birds and Selah by the edge of a large ditch pointed a bevy Noitine rr 2 a e. Allene pointed a bevy in Corn. 
well which was in the ditch. Lady flushed a bird and next ee ae oid Tange, on Leona ge frivolous in 
she pointed a bevy well. Selah was much the better ranger | 2€T Wor i el gst "t ae lispl ee y at times, and 
and beat out the ground intelligently. She made the best mS oe = eae See eee eee eee — —_ 
exhibition of sensible ranging of any dog in the stake up to — on ee. Ae cast off after lunch, 
thattime. The heat ended at 2:01. at 1:24, and were ordered up in 33m. without finding. Neither 
LEONA AND MAID MARION.—Ran 30m., beginning at 2:06. a ‘rele tua Selah made one point, to which 
Neither ranged wide, but the range of Maid was very narrow Sicriae aan < 
and her speed slow. Leona did all the work on birds, one —— cope eal a. oe Sat heat at 2:10. Allene 
point on a bevy, one on a single and a point on a single | Poimted a bevy nicely and Tate acked. They behaved well 
which she passed on and flushed. to wing and shot. On the scattered birds in cover Allene 
CACTUS AND PAULINE were started at 2:41. Neither showed | 78S ——— — — in locating and pointing. Tate 
much above ordinary. Their range was narrow, and they pointe ‘ge oe soe ae llene made Swo points 
seemed to be lacking in knowledge of bird work. Cactus a ie ra ate 7 v oe ni ‘All flush on a y, which 
made a point on scattered birds, and one on footscent. Up | 2& sad ty agate ap ag they ane OOS 8 qCCe peEns on 
at 3:17. a single of it, and the heat ended. Time, 2:17. Allene out- 
BLUE RIDGE MARK AND Rop’s MARK began at 3:20. A pointed Tate, while he was the better in range and judgment 
bevy flushed suspiciously close to Blue Ridge Mark, but he a his ground. d follows: Hi T 5 
evidently caught no scent of it, as he kept straight on his R ay ee i ae ee at id ows: First, Topsy's 
course. After aturn to the end of the field, the brace was oop Sees ene; third was divided between Tate and 


worked back to the scattered birds which had settled in the Selah. The All-Age Stake 


open weeds. Blue Ridge Mark handled hard, constant 
whistling and calling being necessary to work him. Rod’s This stake was open to all setters and pointers which had 
Mark had found the trail of a single and was roading, when | never won a first prize in an All-Age open stake at the Phila- 
Blue Ridge Mark happened to come up on it and pointed it. | delphia, Southern, United States or Central field trials. The 
The scattered birds then flushed. Moved on and both dogs | prizes were, first $500, second $250, third $150. 
soon roaded and pointed alternately. They were ordered in It will be noted that 16 out of the 20 starters are dogs 
another direction, for seemingly they had failed to locate, | whose names have figured in field trials before. It was 
but the horsemen flushed a bevy close by which the dogs | strictly professional in its composition, excepting one entry. 
had almost roaded to afind. Up at 3:55. Both dogs handled | The drawing took place on Monday night. The order of 
hard. Blue Ridge Mark showed speed, but did not beat out | running was as follows: 
his ground with judgment. Rod’s Mark was diligent too, P. Lorillard, Jr.’s orange and white bitch Miss Ruby 
but had but average range. (Gladstone’s Boy—Ruby D.), C. Tucker, handler, with Blue 
ALLENE AND TopPsy’s RoD ran the heat of the day, and a| Ridge Kennels’ black, white and tan dog Dick Fox (Chance 
good heat it was for any competition. They began at 3:58. | —Countess Rush), D. E. Rose, handler. 
Rod made a point on a single in weeds. Then Allene pointed W. Carr’s black and white ticked dog Dion C. (Roid’Or 
the scattered birds. Next Rod pointed and moved on and | —Mildred), T. H. Beall, handler, with Avent & Thayer’s 
the bird flushed wild. Allene made two flushes on singles. | black, white and tan dog Chevalier (Jean Val Jean—Lucy 
In woods both pointed on the same single, then each got an | Avent), J. M. Avent, handler. 
independeut point on single birds. In the open weeds Allene| F. R. Hitchcock’s black, white and tan dog Roi d’Or 
was roading nicely on a bevy which one of the party acci- | (Roderigo— Bo Peep), J. White, handler, with C. C. M. 
dentally walked up. She next pointed a bevy in alders, and | Hunt’s lemon and white pointer dog Grouse (Mainspring— 
was doing good work. Next in the open she roaded and | Swain’s Fly), John Lewis, handler. 
pointed alternately on the trail of a bevy which she at last Greensboro Field Trials Kennels’ black and white ticked 
pointed, standing to it in stylish firmness. Rose did not go | bitch Hope’s Queen ee ee ee Noble), F. L. Bevan, 
to the right place, though near the bevy. He ordered Allene | handler, with Charlottesville Field Trial Kennels’ black dog 
on, and Rod to one side was sent in an got the point. All| Winnipeg (Manitoba Toss — Pitti Sing), C. E. Buckle, 
the credit of the work belonged by right to Allene and it | handler. 
probably was so considered. Then Allene secured three good Hempstead Farm Kennels’ liver and white pointer bitch 
points on singles and Rod one, the latter also pointing, but | Sanford Druid (Exon Don—Sanford Quince), A. Cameron, 
handler, with Avent & Hitchcock’s black, white and tan 


nothing found to it. Up at 4:30. Rod was the wider ranger, 
yet he did not work out his ground so thoroughly as Allene. | dog a (Count Noble—Ruby’s Girl), J. M. 
Avent, handler. 


oth had excellent speed. Allene was the sharper and wiser : 
T. E. Shreve’s black, white and tan dog Mecca (Paul Glad- 


in bird work. 

BESSIE SHOUPE AND TATE began their heat at 4:37 and | stone—Latonia), John Lewis, handler, with P. Lorillard, 
ended at 5:14. Bess pointed; nothing found. Tate pointeda | Jr.’s, liver and white bitch Antevolo (Count Noble—Trinket 
bevy and was backed, then on the scattered birds Bess out- | II.), C. Tucker, handler. 
worked him completely, making three good points. Her P. Lorillard, Jr.’s, black, white and tan bitch Dot Rogers 
style was the better of the two. (Roderigo—Gladstone’s Girl), C. Tucker, handler, with Blue 

ANTOINETTE a bye, and was started under Mr. Stoddard’s | Ridge Kennels’ orange and white bitch Hope’s Mint (Gath’s 
charge at 4:47, and ran thirty minutes. She had Rose, one of | Hope—Dashing Lady), D. E. Rose, handler. 

Mr. Lorillard’s other dogs, for a running mate. Ina hollow . R. Hitchcock’s black, white and tan bitch Bess (Chance 
they found birds, but which was first it was impossible to |} —Bessie Avent), J. White, handler, with Hempstead Farm 
determine. They moved up, and Antoinette had the point | Kennels’ liver and white dog Bob Cooper (Roi d’Or—Mi:s 
and Rose was backing when we got in sight of them. On! Nellie Y.), A. Cameron, handler. 

scattered birds Antoinette pointed twice in woods justas the| Major J. R. Purcell’s liver and white pointer bitch Lady 
| Margaret (Dick Swiveller—Countess Bang), owner, handler, 


bird flushed. 
This ended the day’s work. The jddges in theevening with P. Lorillard, Jr.’s, black, white and tan dog Eugene 


selected eight dogs for further competition, namely, Topsy T. (Count Noble—Ruby’s Girl), C. Tucker, handler. 
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Dec. 3, 1808. } FOREST AND STREAM. 





Hempstead Farm Kennels’ liver and white pointer dog | pointed near the edge of briers, and Chevalier, about 80yds. 
Hempstead Duke (Duke of Hessen—Lass of Bow), A. Came- | away in the open field, backed proudly. Dick did_ not have 
ron, handler, with T. T. Ashford’s black and white pointer | the birds accurately. He took a short turn, crossed the fence 
dog King Elgin (King of Kent—Vera Bang), J. M. Avent, | irto the woods and pointed the bevy. Onthe scattered birds 
handler. each got a point. Dick took a back cast in woods and pointed, 

First Series. = ee eee = oe _— on pe _On 
x iti 9. the rise of the bevy, Rose shot toward it without aiming, 
ooeene Ae ee ee ae on and wounded several birds. Each dog pointed twice on the 
backed by Dick. To shot, both were steady. Dick flushed | Crippled singles. Chevalier was headstrong aor ae : 
asingle. In the thicket, a quail was heard to give three or | 4e4! of whistling and loud orders in handling me o a 
four sharp notes of distress, and a moment afterward a | 0Ut his ground with inferior judgment, — ae a Lene 44 
small hawk rose just clear of the undergrowth and heavy- | img and helping a great deal in ae es te ve 
winged, flew away with the quail in his talons. Unfortu- | W@S ranging fast and with judgment, and devoting his atten- 
nately, the guns were not loaded and the marauder escaped 


tion to hunting for birds. Chevalier followed him betimes. 
unharmed. The quail did not come back. Miss in a short | AS the dogs were ordered up, Dick caught scent in the open 
time found and nicely pointed a bevy in the open, and was 


field and the next moment stiffened on a point on a bevy. He 
nicely backed by Dick. As Miss moved on, Dick passed close 


made an excellent showing. Up at 4:36. j tah 
by the bevy, having the wind of it, yet he failed to recognize Dot ROGERS AND GROUSE began at 4:42. Dot ran in hig 
any scent. Each got a point on scattered birds, and soon 


spirits, but was ee peace Swed birds — — 
hereafter Dick backed Miss’ point on another bevy in the | GTouse was earnestly intent on bird finding, sneakingly skirt- 
pcre | both doing their fe stylishly. A single soins ing the edge of likely places, and feeling the air carefully 
by Miss concluded the work on birds. Her judgment and 


with his nose, which he ——— ote — _ 

skill were excellent, Dick had speed and fair range, but as a| Pointed an outlying single, which he flushed and chased. 

bird finder and in point work he was surpassed by Miss. Cast back. to where he pointed, he pointed the bevy. On the 
DIoN C. AND CHEVALIER were started at 3:13. Dion soon 


scattered birds Dot crouched prettily to a point on a single. 
drew up on a point to a bevy by the edge of aditch. Hewas 


Grouse pointed to a flush, and next he pointed, roaded to 
steady to shot. Chevalier pointed on top of a hill, probably locate and the bird flushed wild ahead. He made another 
on footscent, as a couple of birds were flushed some yards 


oint on two birds, Dot backing him well. Up at5:10. This 
away from the point by horsemen. At 3:30, they were taken | 2€&t ended the day’s work. : 
to other grounds, a shooter having disturbed the birds in 


FRIDAY. 
that section. In twenty minutes they were again sent on ; so i k 
und ran till 4:12. Ne more birds were found. Chevalier was A sharp freess took, place in the night, sufficient to make 


: : sag 8 1 freeze the surface of the ground. The rough mud of 
the speedier and wider ranger, though he started away in are * as ee 
straight lines, or started away much as it happened without the roads the night before was solid in the morning, and 




























any intelligent plan in his work. Dion wasdiligent in hunt- 
ing for birds. In pace he was moderate and his range was 


not wide. 


RoI D’OR AND GROUSE were cast off at 4:17. Grouse soon 
secured a point on two or three birds in open sedge and was 
unsteady to shot. Roi made a half point and nothing was 
found to it. Grouse pointed next a bevy and two singles, 
ind was unsteady each time. Up at 4:53. He was the wader 
and better ranger, worked his ground cunningly and was 
in a sneaky way unceasing in his efforts to find birds. . Roi 
vas diligent, a bit heavy in his gallop from too much flesh 
ind not equal to his short-haired competitor as a bird finder. 

HOPE’S QUEEN AND WINNIPEG started at 5:03. Each dog 
worked within a narrow limit at the start. Winnipeg pot- 
ered a great deal. Queen pointed a bevy and on the seat- 
ered birds picked up several points. Winnipeg flushed one 
und pointed one. The heat lasted a little over 30m., with the 


work of it in Queen’s favor 
THURSDAY. 


The weather was very similar to that of yesterday; the 
same dense fog in the morning, the same clear warm day 
after the fog was dispelled, though there was a difference in 
the latter part of the afternoon when heavy black clouds 
obscured the sky and rain threatened, though none fell. 
The competition was on different ground from that of 
previous days and was west from town. ‘There were more 
cover and rougher grounds, though not unfavorable to good 
work. Birds were not found so plentifully as on previous 


days. 


‘here were fifteen dogs taken iuto the second series 
whereas seven or eight would have amply filled the pur- 
poses of the competition. Playing to the gallery or to the 
whims of owners is not any part of a field trial competition. 
Some of the dogs taken into the second series ware palpably 
inferior, and even the owners could not have expected a 
further trial of them. Encouragement to owners must be 
presented in some other form than running their dogs when 
they are palpably defeated. Moreover, there is an element 
of insincerity in ranning dogs as if they really had a chance 
to win when they have no chance. Up to the point of select- 
ing the second series the judges had conducted the competi- 


tion admirably and handled it well afterward, too. 


SANFORD DRUID AND COUNT GLADSTONE began at 9:50 and 
ran thirty-five minutes. The heat was a poor one, and in 
point work fell far short of the opportunities. Druid was 
seen to leave a plum thicket, where he had been some mo- 
ments, after which Count entered and a bevy was seen to 
flush from the thicket. The birds lit in open and plum 
thicket about 100yds. away, and Count was in their vicinity 
a few moments afterward and pointed to a flush. Next he 
flushed a single bird on a cast some distance from his 
handler, and next he pointed some scattered birds. He was 


self-willed and required much whistling and loud orders. 
Sent on after the scattered birds Count pointed one, and 


pointed to wing as some scattered birds flushed. Part of the 
time he did not work to the gun, and his handling was noisy 


and difficult. His work on birds was below the average. 
The one quality he excelled in was uniform high speed, 


which he largely misapplied. Druid was disposed to be over- 


cautious and constrained when on scent, pointiug inaccur- 
ately, and his speed was irregular as was also his range. 
MECCA AND ANTEVOLO started at 10:39 and ran till 11:31, 


excepting fourteen minutes occupied in vacating the land of 


an irate owner or tenant. Mecca started a bit slow but grad- 
ually increased his range, sometimes searching wide and well, 
sometimes narrow and leisurely. 
pointed a bevy aud Mecca backed. Mecca got a point on one 
of the scattered birds. Antevolo was speedy butirregular in 
range. 

Dot ROGERS AND HOPE’s MINT began at 11:46and ran 34m. 
Dot pointed a bevy in pines and Mint pointed or backed, pre- 
sumably the latter. Both were steady to shot. Dot in thicket 
pointed a single, and sent on in the open pointed a singleand 
was backed by Mint. The latter made two points to which 
nothing was found. He ranged in a narrow scope and was 
not spirited in his work. Dot was fast and had a fair range, 
although she was running in playfulness part of the time 
and not seeking for birds. 

BEss AND BoB COOPER started at 12:23 and ran thirty min- 
utes, when the running was suspended while lunch was in 
order. Bob made a pdint on a bevy and Bess backed or 
pointed. Bob gota point on asingle and was backed. Bess 
was neither fast nor a wide ranger, nor did she show any en- 
thusiasm. Bob showed little merit as a competitor. 

LADY MARGARET AND EUGENE T. were started at 1:51. 
Lady pointed a bevy well by the edge of woods and was 
steady to shot. Eugene showed good speed and range, while 
Lady, though diligent, was a bit irregular in her range, not 
remaining out at her work so constantly as she could have 
done, yet she kept up a good rate of speed. Up at 2:55. 

HEMPSTEAD DUKE AND KENT ELGIN began at 2:48 and ran 
49 minutes. Duke made game, but failed to locate. In 
woods, Kent pointed a bevy, and Duke, coming in, made an 
independent point on the same bevy. Duke madetwo points 
to which nothing was found. Sent on, Kent pointed a bevy 
and Duke backed. Each ranged very well, covering a good 
scope and maintaining a fast gait. 

LucKY DEAL had a bye and ran alone, Mr. Titus taking 
the charge of the judging of her while the preceding heat was 
being run. She was started at 2:49 and ran 30 minutes. She 
ranged irregularly, much of the time close to her handler. 
She made several flushes on scattered birds. 

Second Series. 

Miss RuBy AND Dion C. started at 3:55 and ended at 4:11. 
Miss Ruby was the better ranger and had the faster pace. 
Dion pointed a bevy, then moved on resolutely, and Miss 
Ruby coming in pointed the bevy. To shot Dion was some- 
What unsteady, and the heat then ended. 

Dick Fox AND CHEVALIER, at 4:12, began their heat. Dick 









































In the open, Antevolo 





made a most lumpy surface for the wagons to run over three 
miles to the grounds. As the sun mounted higher the wind 
died away and the weather turned warmer. Birds were 
found in ample quantities. They lay remarkably well to the 
points. The work of the day was, as a whole, inferior. 
There was no dog which showed even good work. The 
judges managed the competition skillfully, and demon- 
strated their ability to perform first-class judging. 

KENT ELGIN AND LADY MARGARET began at 9:10 and ran 
16m. Lady beat ouf but little ground. Kent ranged wide 
and at good speed, but selected the easy going No birds 
were found. 

HEMPSTEAD DUKE AND EUGENE T. started at 9:32, and 
Duke made a flush on a bevy. Eugene pointed scattered 
birds in pines. Both pointed in sedge and no birds were 
found. Ona bevy marked down in the open Eugene roaded 
almost through them, then dropped to a point. Eugene 
flushed two. Both ranged well, but their bird work was 
ragged. Upat 10:10. . 

HOopPE’s QUEEN AND ANTEVOLO started at 10:11. Queen 
made three points, to which there was nothing found. Ante- 
volo was much the wider ranger and swifter in pace. 

CounT GLADSTONE AND MECCA were cast off in a cornfield 
at 10:43. Mecca pointed a bevy and Count coming in after- 
ward from the side pointed the same bevy. To those who 
did not see the occurrence it looked as if Count was pointing 
and Mecca backing. “Mr. Avent went forward, flushed the 
birds and the dogs were steady to shot. Count next made a 
half poiat on a cripple which was flushed behind him. Sent 
on Count broke away from control. Mr. Avent mounted a 
horse and after some minutes found him and brought him 
back. The dogs were again started together. In woods on 
scattered birds Mecca pointed one and was a bit unsteady. 
Count pointed a single and wassteady to shot. Mecca made 
two points to which there was nothing found and Count 
made a similar point. Each dog then at the s:me time 
pointed separately on singles. In the walk through the 
woods single birds were flushed right and left by the specta- 
tors on ground gone over by the dogs. They made a poor 
showing considering their many opportunities. Count had 
greater speed and ran wider, though it could not be called a 
range in any useful sense. Up at 11:45. 

ANTEVOLO AND KENT ELGIN were cast off at 1:01, after 
lunch. In open weeds Antevolo roaded up a bevy toa flush 
most carelessly and indifferently. About 100yds. further in 
the open weeds was another bevy. Antevolo pointed it and 
at the same time Kent, a few yards away, was half pointing 
and showed indecision almost in the middle of the bevy. 
The whole resulted in the birds being awkwardly flushed. 
There were two or three large bevies scattered in the open, 
the bevies having lit near each other. There never was a 
better opportunity for a dog to run up a large score of single 
bird points. Antevolo broke away from control and ranged 
elsewhere while Kent roaded through the birds and got a 

oint on a single and a fiush on another, while the spectators 
ollowing flushed 30 or 40 birds by ones twos and threes. 
It was slobbery work. Upat 1:15. 

CouNT GLADSTONE AND KENT ELGIN began the final heat 
of the stake at 1:20. Kent pointed up wind of a bevy in corn. 
Avent held him on point and whistled vigorously for Count, 
the latter out of sight and heedless of the importunate calls. 
Kent roaded up wind a piece, gaveup the trail and no further 
effort was made to locate the birds. After the dog moved 
on, the birds were seen running in the cornfield near where 
Kent pointed and they were flushed by a horseman. In the 
open, Kent pointed a bevy nicely and Count backed. Both 
were steady to shot and wing. Up at 1:40. Count had the 
greater speed and ran wider. Kent showed a superiority in 
finding and working to the gun. Count, save in the one 
quality of speed, showed very ordinary field quality. 

The judges announced the winners as follows: Miss Ruby 
first, Dick Fox second, Kent Elgin and Count Gladstone 
divided third. 

SATURDAY. 


The New Subscription Stake. 


The drawing took place on Friday night, the five starters, 
Hempstead Duke and Topsy Rod, Miss Ruby and Count 
Gladstone, running in the order mentioned, with Rip Rap a 
bye. The latter is owned by the Charlottesville Fieid Trial 
Reese is by King of Kent—Hops, is black and white in 
color and was handled by C. E. Buckle. The others have 
been mentioned in the preceding stakes. 

The morning was clear and frosty. It was arranged that 
Mr. Titus would take charge of Rip Rap’s competition on 
the grounds west of town, while the rest of the competition 
was run on the grounds east of town, thus saving a tull day 
in time with no detriment to the trials. There were much 
fewer birds and rougher cover and grounds west of town, 
hence Rip Rap could not make the showing in number of 
bevies found and points made as his competitors on the bet- 
ter grounds. It was much harder for him to work alone, too. 
Mr. Cameron delayed the start by not appearing on time, 
and barely escaped being shut out. 

The conditions of the stake were $50 entrance, subscrip- 
tion transferable. 50 per cent. to first, 30 per cent. to sec- 
ond, 20 per cent. to third. $250 added to first by club. 


First Series. 
Topsy’s RoD AND HEMPSTEAD DUKE began at 8:29. Topsy 
beat out about twice as much ground as his competitor. ‘I'he 


going was hard owing to the ground being frosty and frozen, 
so that it was the more punishing to the faster dog. He was 
decidedly superior in his point work. He found four bevies, 
and showed quickness, dash and accuracy in pointing. Of 
points on scattered birds he made many. He is much the 
easiest dog to handle of Mr. Avent’s string of competitors. 
Duke’s pace was but moderate comparatively and his range 
fair. e false pointed several times, and made errors by 
flushing awkwardly. Up at 10:39. Their afternoon heat 
began at 1:15. The frost had been thawed by the warmer 
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temperature and the footing was better. Rod maintained 
his pace throughout, and was going quite as strong at the 
finish as at the beginning. -Rod found two bevies and the 
third one was pointed by both. On single birds, he greatly 
surpassed his competitor, he being sharper, more accurate 
and enthusiastic. About fifteen minutes before the heat 
ended, Duke suddenly collapsed from cramp or a fit, and the 
signs seemed unfavorable for Duke’s further stay in this 
world. After a few minutes he recovered and gamely tried 
to goon hunting, but he was too incapable to go much. 
There was not much go left in him at the end of the heat. 

Miss RUBY AND COUNT GLADSTONE began their first two 
hours at 10:45. Miss Ruby got a point on the remaining half 
of a bevy after flushing the first part of it. Their work after- 
ward was very clean on bevies and singles, though in this 
respect Miss Ruby was something better. Count made a lit- 
tle wider fling at times, yet their range was nearly equal, as 
also was their speed. The heat ended at 12:45. They were 
both a bit fatigued. They started on the second two hours 
at 1:18. Miss Ruby became very fatiqcued in the last part of 
the heat. Upto about the middle of the heat there was lit- 
tle difference in point work. In the last half he greatly out- 
worked her, doing good work on bevies and singles, the lat- 
ter being a weak feature of his ordinary work. He handled 
more easily. Miss Ruby was not prepared with a view to 
this event. 

Rip RAP (a bye).—He was put down at 10. He started a 
bit slow, but soon caught an easy, swinging stride which he 
maintained well until 12 o’clock noon when the first heat 
ended. His range was but modestly wide, yet he worked his 
ground out cunningly, selecting such places for searching as 
bevies would be most likely to frequent. He located skill- 
fully and was most reliable on point, holding every one 
steadily until the bird was flushed. His work, too, was 
nicely done with reference to the gun. Many of the bevies 
found were not followed. Rip showed that he could have 
made a large string of points on singles had he been worked 
on them. In his second heat he ranged slower than in the 
forenoon, and toward the last of the heat was easing up in 
his ranging betimes. The handler rode on horseback or 
went afoot, as he pleased. Nearly an hour was used before a 
find wasmade. Going down wind just after crossing aditch, 
and flushed an outlying single, then pointed well on the 
bevy. By searching the likely corners well he found another 
bevy in sedge and made a good point on it. He got three 
good points on the scattered birds of it and made one flush 
going down wind. After more diligent searching he poiated 
an outlying single, and when it was flushed the bevy flushed 
wild shortly afterward. Next he pointed and nothing was 
found. He next was started after lunch, at 2:56. He wheeled 
prettily to a good point on.a bevy in stubble. He flushed a 
bird in woods. Sent on, he located a bevy skillfully in woods 
and pointed it staunchly. He made four good points on the 
scattered birds and one flush. Nothing more was found be- 
fore the heat ended, though much ground was worked out. 

Nov. 27.—[Special to Forest and Strcam.|—The Eastern 
Club’s Subscription Stake was finished by noon to-day. 
Count Gladstone was first, Topsy Rod second and Rip Rap 
third. Count and Rod ran together 30m., and Rip Rap ran 
in better form with Ruby for one hour. B. WATERS. 











GORDON SETTER FIELD TRIALS. 


THE initial trials of the Gordon Setter Field Trials Club 
were brought to a conclusion late in the afternoon of Nov. 21. 
Considering the hasty manner in which these trials were 
arranged, great credit is due to Secretary Mr. Chas. R. Tay- 
lor for his success in bringing so many Gordons together. In 
fact no one who has the good of the field dogs at heart could 
but be agreeably surprised at the comparatively large num- 
ber of entries made, especially when one considers the fact 
that it was entirely a New England entry. None of the bet- 
ter known kennels such as Dr. Dixon’s, James Blossom’s and 
others were represented, and for the good of the breed these 
breeders should at least have countenanced the enterprise by 
sending an entry or two even if their dogs were not keyed up 
to field trial pitch. They would not have suffered greatly by 
comparison, as but few of the dogs that ran seemed to have 
had much preliminary work in the field. Several of them 
were as fat and looked as trim and as glossy as if they had 
just roused themselves from their master’s hearth rug. 
Owing to the disadvantages under which the Gordon labors 
in this country, where he is scarcely considered a quota in 
the field element, it would scarcely be advisable to criticise 
the work done in these trials with too heavy apen. At the 
same time there were two or three exceptions that showed 
work quite on a par with the average work seen in the more 
pretentious field trials between English setters and pointers. 
Taken as a whole, however, the running was mediocre, there 
was altogether too much pottering and nosing out of old 
trails that a more practical dog would never consider for an 
instant. There was also a good deal of hesitation on points, 
and most of the dogs were deficient in nose qualities. This, 
combined with the great scarcity of game, made the trials 
rather tedious, and many of the dogs had to be judged simply 
on ene as they failed tofind game. Still, I don’t 
think the judges erred in their decisions, for they certainly 
picked out the best dogs in both stakes. 

The trials were advertised to start at East Freetown, Mass., 
a very rural district some ten miles from Fall River, Mass. 
The headquarters were at a farmhouse about five miles from 
the little station, and there being little provision for the 
entertainment of hungry sportsmen the visitors did not fare 
as well as they would have liked. The provident ones had 
secured beds in the house before coming down, but several 
others were not so lucky and were compelled to put up with 
the soft side of a board floor inthe barn. This, with the 
thermometer down at freezing point, could not have been a 
very genial experience. The grounds hunted over were very 
rough and totally unfit for the purposes of a trial, as may be 
surmised when the whole day’s work in the Derby resulted 
in no birds being found. One of the judges, Mr. A. R. 
Sharpe, a member of the New England Field Trial Club, 
offered the new club the courtesy of finishing their trials on 
the club grounds at Assonet, Mass., about eight miles away. 
This proposition was gladly —— and on Tuesday morn- 
ing at 7 o’clock the party drove down to Assonet and com- 
pleted the trial on the old grounds. Here the prospect of 
finding birds was a little better, but the scarcity of game 
proved conclusively that the N. E. F. T. Club were wise in 
declaring their trials off this year. The grounds have been 
improved by some cultivation and if the club could only 
devise some means to protect the birds they turn down, next 
year no doubt they would be well able to bring off their 
trials successfully. Among the visitors who followed the 
dogs during the two days’ work were Noyes Billings, 
Dodgeville, Mass.; J. J. Scanlan, Fall River, Mass.; Walter 
Baylis and Dr. Heywood, Taunton, Mass.; J. W. Wells, 
Attleboro, Mass.; C. T. Brownell and W. ‘Tomlinson, New 
Bedford, Mass.; J. J. Pearle, Hampden, Conn.; J. J. Arnold, 
Lonsdale, R. I.; M. Medbury, Providence, R. L.; S. H. 
Roberts, Pawtucket, R. I.; Charles R. Taylor, Providence, 
R. I. The judges were Mr. A. K. Sharpe, of Taunton, Mass.; 
who is well known as a setter breeder and whose dogs ran 
well in the N. E. F. T. C. trials last year, and Mr. J. A. Law- 
son, of Providence, who is also an English setter man. They 
performed their duties well and satisfactorily. we believe, to 
the owners. They followed the work closely and were not 
afraid to go wherever the dogs went, and that is saying a 

good deal, for some of this swampy ground is not by any 
means pleasant going. They kept the dogs on the move at a 
good pace, in fact quicker than we walked at Mitchell’s Bay. 


The Derby. 
For Gordon setters born on or after Jan. 1, 1892, $5 forfeit, 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 








$5 additional to fill. 
as follows: F : 

H. O’Reilly’s Flash Noble, handled by W. Tomlinson, with 
C. T. Brownell’s Trim, handled by owner. 

J. J. Arnold’s Don, handled by owner, with Mr. Jewett’s 
Punch, handled by W. Tomlinson. 

FLASH NOBLE AND TRIM.—They were sent off at 11:27 A.M. 
The heat was a poor one. Flash was under little control, 
would not range, but keeping most of the time to the crowd 
and finally quit business altogether. Trim covered his 
ground fairly well, in fact did all the hunting, but had no 
opportunity to show work on birds. — 11:46. | 

JON AND PuNcH.—Down at 11:47. on pointed on foot- 
scent or rabbit trail. Punch gave an exhibition of speed 
quite unusual in this breed, and did he gallop with his 
head instead of his legs, figuratively speaking of course, he 
would be a good dog. He seemed, however, to be just gallop 
and nothing more. The way he cleared fences, ditches, etc., 
was quite amusing. In acedar swamp a point was claimed 
for him, but nothing came of it. Finally Punch was lost 
for twenty minutes ina swamp. Up 12:55. Punch showed 
no intelligence in his range, and though Don did not get out 
far he worked out his ground with some idea of what he 
was there for. The party then adjourned to the farmhouse 
for lunch, as the lunch wagon which had been ordered to 
follow did not turn up. 

Second Series. 

The second series in the Derby was then commenced with 

DON AND TRIM. Down at 3:39 The going was more suitable 
here, being more in the open, than the ground hunted over 
this morning. A lot of varied country was covered, but 
neither dog found, and called up at 4:05. Don showed better 
work here, but both dogs pottered a good deal. It was then 
decided to run a heat in the 


All-Age Stake, 
First Series. 


There were four entries drawn to run 


for which the dogs had been already drawn as follows: 

. T. Brownell’s Gordon Grouse (Ben Butler—Gordon 
Rose), handler, owner, with Noyes Billings’ Minnie T. 
(Ranger B—Diana). 

E. K. Sperry’s Jolly G (Juke—Redfield’s bitch), handler, L. 
A. Pearle, with C. T. Brownell’s Doctor (Ben Butler—Belle). 

J. J. Scanlan’s Dan (pedigree unknown), handler, owner, 
with Miss S. A. Nickerson’s Count Noble (Ben Butler— 
Belle), W. Medbury, handler. 

J. C. Lavin’s Smut (Tom—Maud), with T. H. Hughes’ 
Prince H. (Nat—Jessie). 

As there was only one brace out, SMUT—PRINCE H.--they 
were put down at 4:06 in stubble. They pottered on foot 
scent at edge of woods, but failed to make out anything; 
were taken up at 4:24 and put down in different ground, 
but neither found birds. They had only very ordinary range 
and did not display any symptoms ot bird sense or of much 
training. 

The party then gave up for the day and the lunch wagon 
having turned up, supper was eaten in the barn, and those 
of the visitors that remained were soon at rest. 

TUESDAY. 

The start for Assonet was made about 7:45, The ground 
was hard from the frost over night and ice had formed in the 
ditches and shallow ponds. There was little wind, but the 
eight-mile drive was a chilly one and the sportsmen were 
glad to get to work at 9:50 with the continuation of the 
All-Age Stake in its proper order. 

GROUSE AND MINNIE T.—They were cast off in the open 
country near the old Meeting House, and working down 
toward ‘‘Coster’’ Swamp, so named after ‘‘Wash”’ Coster last 
year, as it was here most of the birds were found in the last 
trial, when he judged. Several birds rose wild ahead of the 
dogsand were marked to cover. Here Minnie pointed one of 
the scattered birds nicely, but Grouse refused to back, tak- 
ing no notice of the point. Mr. Biilings flushed the bird, but 
did not kill; Minnie steady to shot and wing, Grouse cau- 
tioned. Getting into the open Minnie pointed again and bird 
flushed wild ahead of her. Beating out more ground without 
further result, dogs were up at 10:12, Neither dog ranged 
wide, but Minnie showed best control and was far more in- 
telligent in hunting out her ground. 

DAN AND COUNT NOBLE.—Cast off at 10:29. Both got out 
to their work fairly well, Dan having the wider range, but 
did not show much hunting sense, in fact, scarcely any, and 
amused himself by chasing crows. The heat was all in favor 
of Count; although there were no birds found, still he exhib- 
ited some speed, intelligent range and evidence.of training. 

SMUT AND PRINCE H.—These tworan again for six minutes, 
starting at 10:57. They hunted out some likely cover but 
failed to find. Both pottered and did not get out far from 
their handlers. 

JOLLY G. AND Doctor.—These two were then ready to run, 
and starting at 11:08 ran for 17 minutes, covering a lot of 
mixed ground, but without showing trace of a feather. The 
heat was all in favor of Jolly, for she hunted out her ground 
more intelligently and was seemingly better trained. 

This completed the first series in All-Age, and the final in 
the Derby was then called for 

The Derby—Finatl Series. 

DoN AND TRIM were put down at 11:41. Their range was 
very ordinary, and instead of casting and making some use 
of wind and likely places, they preferred to nose round a good 
deal. Don seemed like an aged dog, and was too fat. Trim 
showed a propensity to chase small birds. Getting on to hill 
out of swamp, Don roaded to a bevy which he pointed, but 
Trim came in ahead and walked the birds up. Arnold shot 
and killed and Don retrieved. Up at 12:18, and judges de- 
cided that Don wins first, Trim second, and Punch third. 

We then went on with the 

All-Age Stake—Second Series. 

JOLLY G. AND DAN.—Put down at 12:27 in the same place 
to work toward scattered birds of previous bevy.’ They both 
soon made game in grass and briers, but pottered, nosing out 
their ground like beagles on a cold trail. At edge of corn 
Jolly roaded to a flush down wind. Neither dog showed 
much intelligence in casting for scent and very little method 
in working out the ground. Coming to cover again at the 
corner, Dan fiushed and chased. Entering woods, Jolly 
pointed three birds nicely. Pearle shot and killed, Jolly re- 
trieving well. Jolly redeemed her rather ordinary hunting 
py this piece of work, and showed good training. Up at 
2:47. 

CouNT NOBLE AND MINNIE T.—Down 12:58. Working in 
another direction and into very wet swampy ground both 
pointed a bevy, but Count Noble had the preference. Med- 
bury shot and killed, dogs steady. Count retrieved nicely. 
The bird was thrown in again and Minnie sent to fetch She 
was scarcely given sufficient time on such a bird and place, 
when Mr. Billings picked bird up and threw it in another 
place; Minnie then pointed where bird had lain, and after- 
ward retrieved the bird. Getting out of woods on hill, atedge 
of another cover. Count flushed a single in going very 
slowly up wind, but redeemed himself by pointing another 
just beyond in nice style, Minnie honoring his point, bird 
flushed wild. Up 1:20. Wewere then feeling pretty hungry 
and making for the barn where the barges were found one 
of those Ail Night lunch wagons so familiar to residents in 
the manufacturing towns in this part of the country. It was 
the most elaborate lunch we have yet encountered at a field 
trial: ‘“‘red hots” were steaming in a cauldron, the coffee was 
hot, and besides sandwiches, etc., an array of 106 pies served 
to chase away one’s appetite even before eating. Leaving 90 
pies still on the counter, we started the next brace. 











DocToR AND DAN.—Down at 2:10, in a cabbage patch. Get- 
ting into pines a single rose in front of Dan, cross wind. Dan 
started to chase, but stopped to order. Doctor ranged out 
much the best, Dan not showing much inclination to leave 
his handler, pottered around and seldom galloped ont. 
Doctor eee better in this heat by comparison. Up 2:58. 
nen by this time the judges had picked their winners, 

or 

Count NoBLE AND JOLLY G. were called out at 3:07. The 
weather had been getting a little warmer and conditions 
were good for work if game had been more plentiful. In 
brush, at start, both pottered a bit on old trails, but working 
out into open and up the hill they moved over to the bare, 
open country near the Meeting House. Here they astonished 
us by the width and speed of their range. They really ran 
up to good form, the little one, Jolly G., showing the most 
intelligent ranging and speed, although the bareness of the 
ground for the most part precluded any idea of finding game. 
The ground here is improved to what it was last year, a good 
piece of it having been sown with grain. No birds were 
found and dogs were called up at 3:40. 

The judges after a little consultation decided that Jolly G. 
wins first, Count Noble second and Minnie T. third. 

There is little to choose between the two first, although 
Jolly G. has the advantage slightly in speed and his work on 
birds was the cleaner. Thus ended the first outing of the 
Gordon Setter Field Trial Club. The silver epergne for the 
winner of the Derby goes of course to J. J. Arnold’s Don, 
and to L. A. Pearle’s Jolly G. falls the cup for best in All- 
Age Stake. The lunch wagon was visited again and then 
we severally made tracks for home. q. WwW. i 


Newark Show. 


THIs show opened Tuesday morning witha very high class 
of dogs, numbering 526. There are several good mastiffs 
such as Emperors William and Maximilian. St. Bernards 
are very strong, such dogs as Marvel, Princess Florence, 
Miss Anna Roland, Lothario, etc. being on hand, and a 
number of new exhibitors make the competition interesting. 
Smooths are also as good as anything outside of New York. 
The display of Russian wolfhounds is grand, Messrs. Hunt- 
tington and Steadman Hanks showing strong kennels. The 
greyhound exhibit is almost up to New York form. Pointers 
contain capital entriesfrom the Hempstead Farm, C. Heath’s, 
Springside. Victoria and Netherwood kennels. English and 
Irish setters have many old faces, and so have the Gordon 
classes. Beagles are fair, and some well-known dogs are on 
the bench. Spaniels show up pretty strong with entries from 
Swiss Mountain Kennels, Dr. Bradbury, R. P. Keasbey and 
E. W. Fiske. Collies are rather poor, and we are disapointed 
not to see a betterentry. Chestnut Hill Kennels seem to have 
a walk-over. Fox-terriers have some of the best in the 
country as entries come from Blemton and Rutherfurd Ken- 
nels, and Messrs. Smith and Hunnewell send some good wires. 
The other terrier classes are just average. Geo. Thomas is 
down with a team. Poodles are especially strong, and go 
ahead of New York entries, the Meadowmere Kennels mak- 
ing the principal entries. Prof. D. Burke will provide the 
trick dogs. The building is scarcely so well adapted for a 
show as it might, as many of the terriers etc. have to go 
upstairs. The show promises to be a success, as there is a 
good deal of local interest evinced. As we go to press as 
judging commences we cannot give the awards this week 
but will have a full report in next week’s issue. 


Akron Poultry and Kennel Club Show. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I beg leave to call your attention to the fact that we have 
changed our name by consent of American Kennel Club 
from Northern Ohio Poultry, Pet Stock and Kennel Associa- 
tion to the Akron Poultry and Kennel Club. Our first show, 
under A. K. C. rules, will be held in Akron, O., Dec. 20 to 23, 
and bids fair to bea grand success. We are working hard 
on our specials and are meeting with good success. So far 
specials are chiefly cash. We have secured a fine hall which 
will be well heated and lighted, and is situated in the busi- 
ness part of the city. Our specials and premiums will be 
paid on the last day of the show. We have secured the 
services of ‘‘Uncle” John Davidson to judge all classes. We 
hope to have some of the Eastern dogs stop off on their way 
East from Chicago. We will prepare a good place and take 
care of them until our show opens. Our premium list is 
now ready to mail to any one on application. 

H. F. PECK, Sec’y. 

AKRON, O. 


Irish Setter Club Field Trials. 


THOMASVILLE, N. C., Nov. 27.—Special to Forest and 
Stream: Heavy rain stopped the Irish Setter Club’s Derby 
about the middle of the afternoon. There were five starters, 
Irish Boy, Gem, Nugget, Patricus and Hattie. The work 
was poor. It is certain that Gem will win first, Nugget sec- 
ond and Patricus third. The All-Age had six starters, 
Romayne, Claremont Patsey, Teddy O’Rourke, Lady Alice, 
Nugget IJ. and Currer Belle. 

Claremont Patsey was lost soon after starting and he has 
not yet been found. The stake will probably be finished by 
noon to-morrow. The Philadelphia trials will then begin. 
W.S. Bell, Pittsburgh, was to judge both trials. 

In the evening Mr. Bell departed for home, having received 
a telegram informing him that his wife was dangerously ill 
with pneumonia. WATERS. 


DOG CHAT. 


The Hamilton K. C. Show. 


There are not many kennel clubs, hampered with debt 
through the financial failure of their first dog show, that 
would indulge in further shows or hold together in the 
way the Hamilton boys seem to have done. There is the 
difference between fanciers and fanciers, and all those in- 
terested in kennel affairs should be pleased to hear that 
their latest venture has been successful. Although they 
gave simply prize cards and ribbons, still there was a heavy 
hall rent and other incidentals to be met, but no entry fees 
were charged, and the club feels proud that it can put even 
$25 to its empty treasury. The attendance, we are told, in the 
evening was quite large, and a pleasant feature of the gath- 
ering was the large number of ladies present. Several 
of them exhibited, among them Miss McGivern, whose fancy 
runs still, we notice, to wire-haired fox-terriers. She won 
several prizes, in the open show of 1890 she was also success- 
ful. Miss Annie Hendrie shows poodles and her brother 
fox-terriers. Mrs. Cook, who seems to be a strong wire-hair 
advocate, entered three fox-terriers. It is always a hopeful 
sign when the fair sex turn their attention to dogs; they 
make better fanciers of their brothers and husbands. The 
latter are too often' inclined to give upif everything does 
not turn out as expected, whereas the woman generally 
tries again. There is a ‘‘better-luck-next-time’’ expression 
about herthat is wanting to a great extent among the sterner 
sex. When such shows as these can be held in Hamilton 
we may still live in hopes of a more ambitious one being held 
in the near future. We only wish the club members’ purses 
were as big as their hearts, <A pleasing feature of the show 
was the fact that the officers and managers of the show had 
their dogs ‘‘on exhibition only.” 











The clearest explanation of the new classification at Eng- 
lish Kennel Club shows we find in the notice of the Birming- 
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ham show, and as there will surely come a change in our 
classification sooner or later, especially with regard to chal- 
lenge dogs, we publish the new list: The old “challenge 
classes,’’ in which winners of ten pointsin open classes at 
shows held under Kennel Club rules had to compete, are now 
abolished and ‘winners’ classes” substituted, and in these 
classes competition is restricted to winners of four or more 
first prizes, but wins in puppy, local and selling classes do 
not count. The “open classes,” which were formerly re- 
stricted to dogs that had not won ten points in open classes 
at shows held under Kennel Club rules, are now thrown open 
to all, no prize winner being debarred from competing. Win- 
ners in these classes will be recorded in the Kennel Club Cal- 
endar and Stud Book. As this classification permits the old 
champions and noted prize winners competing in both classes, 
“limit classes” are added for dogs which have not won more 
than three first prizes at shows held under Kennel Club 
rules, wins in puppy, local and selling classes not being 
counted, and a dog that has never won a prize is eligible for 
this class. ‘One dog may be entered in any number of classes 
for which it is eligible. Novice classes require no definition. 
This will also serve as a handy guide for intending pur- 
chasers of English — when looking through the prize lists 
of shows held under E. K. C. rules. 





We understand that some, in fact all, the entries of the 
Rinada Pointer Kennels are absent from the Newark 
show owing todistemper. This is a grievous disappointment 
to Mr. Pickhardt, as he had hopes to win a considerable 
number of blue ribbons there, and also hoped to dispose of 
some of the dogs. Good ones always find a market, and the 
dogs that were entered certainly are good ones, and had he 
desired to sell them they would have brought long prices. 





Sefton Hero is in America. 


A week or two since Mr. Freeman Lloyd reported that it 
was generally mers that the collie Sefton Hero and the 
bitches purchased by Mr. Panmure Gordon were still in the 
latter gentleman’s kennel, and rebuked him gently for not 
letting the public have the services of Sefton Hero. These 
dogs have long been in Mr. Pierpont Morgan’s kennels, at 
Highland Falls, N. Y., and we have no doubt that Mr. Arm- 
strong would be only too pleased to welcome any English 
bitches that may be sent to Hero. A friend of ours tells us 
of a capital puppy he owns by Sefton Hero out of Ormskirk 
Dolly, bred since the dog came over. 





Mr. John Finlayson has sold his bulldog Governor, that 
has been mentioned at Brooklyn and New York shows, to 
the owner of Rinada Pointer Kennels for $150. He will be 
shown at Newark. 





If any one wishes tostrengtheén his pointer team Mr. Davey 
affords an opportunity when he tells us that he wants to sell 
Lady Gay Spanker, Miss Rumor and Josie Bracket. Al1l 
these are well known on the bench, as they are in the chal- 
lenge class and are broken to field work. Jone, the setter 
he ran at the Chatham trials, is also for sale. 





™= Death of Hepsey. 


One of the most unfortunate St. Bernards that ever came 
to this country was Hepsey. We write in the past tense, for 
Hepsey died last Wednesday night at Col. Ruppert’s ken- 
nels. She had been brought down that day from the country, 
but on arrival was seen to be very ill. Before her death she 
had eleven fits, dying in the last one. Dr. She:wood was 
summoned, but too late. The i= mortem revealed that 
death was due to enlargement of the heart and congestion of 
the lungs. Hepsey was well known on the bench and was 
the highest-priced St. Bernard bitch imported to this country 
up to the advent of Princess Florence. She cost Mr. Diffen- 
derffer $2,500. 





A Buffalo Kennel. 


Perhaps ‘our little rub had something to do with it; any- 
how, we are pleased to see that Mr. A. W. Smith, of Buffalo, 
is not going to desert us after all; for he has gone into part- 
nership with Mr. W. S. Patterson, and the kennels will be 
known as the Buffalo-Mayville Kennels. Of course black 
and tan terriers will be the breed, and they have one good 
one, known to fame—Louie—already in the kennel, besides 
several of Dr. Foote’s strain. 





Mr. C. H. Mason has resigned his position on the Fanciers’ 
Journal. Disagreements in the management of the paper, 
it is rumored, is the cause of this step. It is not stated who 
will take his place. 





Rather late in the day the president of the Mascoutah 
Kennel Club writes us that the club will hold its fifth annual 
dog show March 13 to 16, 1894. This show will of course be 
under the rules, and it will go far to solve two interesting 

uestions. First, whether Chicago can stand two shows in 
our months, and second, what advantage a club having the 
indorsement of the A. K. C. has over a show that is held 
without the fold of its protection. 





Old Trap or Old Jock. 


We have it upon very good authority that the picture 
which is said to represent ‘‘Old Trap”’ in ‘‘Kennel Secrets,”’ is 
not really of that dog, but of Old Jock. Trap had an 
evenly marked black and tan head with black spot on 
stern. His picture was published in the Fox-Terrier Chron- 
icle, in the fourth number of Vol. I. 





Mr. W. Tallman has taken charge of Messrs. F. E. & P. T. 
Lewis’s kennel of pointers and setters. The kennel is strong 
in show dogs and will make a bid now for field trial honors. 
Messrs. Lewis are to be congratulated on the change. 





We omitted to state last week in our remarks about the 
horse show in New York that en Farm Kennels 
cee won first in class for stallions calculated to get 

unters. 





Cocker Weight. 


We note that in the National Dog Show to be held at Bir- 
mingham this week the following alteration has been made 
in weight of cocker spaniels: They must not exceed 25lbs. 
when full grown. 





We are sorry to hear that Mr. Sam Rogers’s Ebor Larch- 
mont, a promising young wire haired fox-terrier, that won 
first prize at Mount Holly, was poisoned last Saturday week 
and had a close call. ot lard, raw eggs and musta 
proved an antidote, as we should imagine it would, and 
now the dog is himself again, but thin, and it he probably 
prevented from showing himself at Newark. 





There being no quorum present, the Eastern Field Trial 
Club held no club meeting during their trials this year. 





The libel suit brought by Mr. Vero Shaw against the 
British Fancier bias been settled amicably, but we see that 
as a result of the arrangement the manager of that journal 
has resigned. 





The Eastern Field Trials Club have under consideration the 
establishing of a new stake, limited exclusively to shooting 
dogs, with such other restrictions as will keep the com 
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tion within the limits contemplated by the club. Such a 


stake ought to be very popular and well supported. 





The English setter dog Rushwood and fox-terrier Raby 
Rasper were brought over through the firm of Toon & 
Rushwood goes to Jos. Lewis’ kennel and Raby 
Rasper to a gentleman in Los Angeles, Cal., and was pur- 


Thomas, 


chased from Mr. Geo. Raper. 





Maybrook Kennels have removed from Dover Plains, N.Y., 


and are now located at Englewood, N. J. 





Mr. G. W. Sentell, Jr., secretary of the New Orleans Fan- 
ciers’ Club, writes us that they intend to hold a much larger 
show than their first one, Jan. 22 to 26, 1894. They havea 


guarantee fund of $1,000 and expect to raise more. 





Mr. Henry Huber, owner of the pointers Glenbeigh, oy 
en- 


Brass II., etc., has preferred charges before the Pacific 
nel Club against another well-known San Francisco fancier, 
alleging that he has issued false pedigrees, etc. 





Hunting and Coursing. 


Beagle Field Trials. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., Nov. 19.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
In last week’s issue of Turf, Field and Zarm a correspond- 
ent refers to “‘Billy’s’’ mild report on bea: field trials, and 
also comments on report of trialsin a Western paper, wherein 
reference is made as to how the rabbit was started, i. ¢., Mr. 
So and So “kicked up” the rabbit, etc. The correspondent 
evidently was simply killing time or filling space, and in 
doing so he has innocently written what might be misleading 
or wrongly interpreted by the public. 

In the first place, ‘‘Billy’s’” report of the trials was simply 
a compliment to his paper, as they had declined to instruct 
him to attend the beagle trials at their expense. Out of pure 
love for sport he visited Nanuet one day on his own hook, 
hence the mildness of ‘‘Billy’s’’ report. 

Secondly, this writer draws a comparison between his sys- 
tem of hunting rabbits with an old foxhound and that em- 
ployed during trials of having a’ rabbit ‘‘kicked up” and dogs 
put on to run it. 

I believe this system is generally employed by sportsmen 
to permit the dog to find the rabbit. In addition to this, a 
sportsman puts his dog on a rabbit that he may ‘‘kick up,” 
instead of shooting him in or just starting from his form. 
Now, during trials of beagles timeis limited, and much must 
be done within the time allotted for the sport. 

\ brace of dogs are put down at a time and three or four 
dozen men are scattered about watching the dogs work. 
The two dogs are carefully working up onacold trail, the 
three dozen men are walking about and scattered over con- 
siderable area, when Mr. So and So ‘‘kicks up” a rabbit and 
the judges order the dogs taken to the hot trial, and the race 

‘begins. 

Does this method of testing the dogs’ powers, then, pre- 
sent itself to him as improper? However, from a general 
impression and not from actual statistics, I would say that 
during trials the dogs themselves actually start as many rab- 
bits as are started for them in the manner described, if an 
_ uitable handicap is allowed dogs for excess in area covered 
y men. 

I do not make this explanation or statement asin any sense 
criticising the writer in question, as he frankly admits small 
practical knowledge of field trials; but simply to prevent a 
wrong impression being made on those who fancy beagles 
and have never attended a beagle trial. 

H. L. KEUDER, Pres. Nat’] Beagle Club‘ Nanuet, N. Y. 


National Beagle Club Meeting. 


PRESENT: H. L. Kreuder, in the chair; H. F. Schellhass, 
Geo. W. Rogers, John Bateman, A. P. Appleton, H. W. Lacy 
and Geo. Laick, secretary. The protest against Mr. P. Dor- 
sey’s Pade was acted upon. Mr. Dorsey’s statement, made 
at the meeting held at Nanuet, N. Y., was read before the 
committee, particulars of which were published in FoREstT 
AND STREAM at thetime. Mr. Kreuder then read a letter 
which he had written to Mr. Dorsey and also Mr. Dorsey’s 
reply. Mr. Dorsey offered a letter from the breeder of Pade 
regarding Pade’s pedigree, and also a letter from Mr. Jones, 
of whom he purchased the dog, who gave it as his opinion 
that Pade contained the blood of bench-legged beagles, and, 
therefore, he considered the dog a pure-bred beagle. Mr. 
Dorsey also showed a photo of Pade. After considerable 
discussion it was moved and carried that, 

Whereas, In the question of protest filed against Pade in 
Class B of the N. B. C. field trials of 1893, the field trial com- 
mittee of said club having taken and considered all evidence 
both as to individual merit, pedigree, breeding, and e2-parte 
practical opinions, be it , 

Resolved, That whereas we, the field trial committee, 
from the best information furnished us and upon our best 
knowledge and judgment, do consider and declare that 
said dog Pade is not a beagle such as is defined by the stan- 
dard adopted by our club. Itis therefore resolved that we 
sustain said protest against said dog Pade and declare his 
win in Class B of said field trials null and void. 

It was also resolved that Mr. Dorsey be exonerated from 
any intent of wrong doing in the matter. The committee 
then adjourned at 6 P. M., and the official placing of the 
oe in Class B will be considered at a meeting to be called 
shortly. 





HUNTING AND COURSING NOTES. 


THE coursing men in San Francisco all intent upon win- 
ning something in the coming big meeting, alocal paper says: 
“To lovers of coursing it is quite a sight to see on the Point 
Lobos road in the early mornings the number of dogs that 
are now in training for the San Francisco Coursing Club’s 
meeting, which will be held at Newark on Thanksgiving 
Day and the following Sunday. No less than thirty-two 
longtails were out in a buneh on Thursday morning last, 
accompanied by their various trainers. Six of the dogs, 
which are owned by T. Cronin, were all looking in the pink 
of condition. T. C. Cummings had Mr. Seal’s dogs and one 
or two others he is training for the Newark meeting. Jerry 
Shea’s trainer had also five or six fine dogs, among whic 
was noticed the flyer Moondyne. They seemed to enjoy their 
outing immensely judging by the way they were scampering 
over the hills. M. Tiernan’s and J. J. Edmonds’s dogs Val- 
ley Queen and the old veteran Glenfarron, both looking as 
fresh and lively as puppies, were also taking a practice jog. 
News from San Jose, Merced, Sacramento and Stockton 
states that the dogmen of those sections are busy training 
their sprinters for the big meeting. It will be the first 
coursing event held by the San Franciscos, and as the recent 
rainfall has placed the ground in nice condition for dog rac- 
ing the prospects of a good day’s sport are first-class indeed.” 
Petaluma is a favorite ground for the San Francisco coursers. 
Out there betting is indulged in toa great extent, and of 
course is responsible for a good deal of the interest mani- 
fested by outsiders. 









n 
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‘The mastership of hounds or harriers is not confined alto- 
gether to the sterner sex in England, for we find, according 
tothe London Times, the names of two ladies who are mas- 






extra or consolation prize for the shooters having the lowest score, 
all shots to be on the target, no misses. 
with a score of 33. . 


marksmen. 
whom were Wm. Rosenbaum and Louis Buss. of the Empire Club. 
The two days’ competition resulted in some good scores. 
Club’s representative, Rosenbaum, got the first prize on two scores of 
74 each or a total of 148 out of a possible 150. There were six ties for 
the last four prizes. 


Wm Rosenbaum......... 74 74—148 M Eberhardt............ 72 72—144 
BG ccakccesine M Mason,,.. .71 73—144 
Louis Buss.......... M Herbst.. .71 73—144 
M Knoetger.......... : M Albers ...........e000.01 73—144 
3 Sr 2 M Albrecht..............72 72—144 


rifle clubs was shot in the Greenville Schutzen Park Nov. 25. 


Jersey’s rifle talent, and the rivalry is of that order that begets the 
best social relations, and stimulates a healthy interest. 


shots. 
Hansen, has for five years been one of the leading rifle clubs in Hud 


son county. 


posed of as equally good material, and is in fact-more cosmopolitan 
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One is H. R_H., the Comtesse de Paris, 
who hunts the country round Stowe. The other is Mrs. 
Cheape, who hunts the Bentley harriers in Essex. 

Lady Ileen Hastings until recently hunted a pack in Ire- 
land, but she is to be married shortly, and two masters in 
one household will not do, so her brother, the Earl of Hunt- 
ingdon, takes her place with the pack. We remember that 
years ago Mr. James Hall’s daughter ‘“‘Pop” often hunted 
the Holderness hounds in Yorkshire, and we heard that 
after her father’s illness or death assumed the mastership 
for awhile. But she was always a very manly young woman 
and the best “‘horseman’’ in the hunt. 
eeees 


The beagle bitch Baby Deane, shown at Toronto and 
Rhode Island shows under the name of Beauty, was re- 
covered by her owner, Mr. E. W. Whitcomb, on a writ of 
replevin. After getting her Mr. Whitcomb sold her to the 
man who has had her the last three years. We understand 
that the name in which she was entered at the shows was 
not the name of the man who claimed to own her. 

eeees 

Some very good bargains in beagles are to be had in the 
new sales list Mr. Kreuder has sent out. Several prize win 
ners, such as Fanny Racer, Fanny K. and Weenaunau are 
among them. 


ters of harriers. 





@®9eees 
A new coursing club known as the Noe Valley Coursing 
Club has been organized with the following officers: Presi- 
dent, J. T. Kelly; Vice-President, J. Doyle; Secretary, W. 
Ring; Treasurer, T. Donovan; Board of Directors, J. O’Far- 
rell, J. Moffit, D. Mahoney, T. Kelleher, D. Burfeind and J. 
Roche. 
eeees 
The West Chester (Pa.) Hunt Club held a fox hunt last 
week lasting six hours. The fox went away near Glen Loch, 
ran through East Bradford and was finally unearthed ona 
farm in West Bradford, where he had taken refuge. Rey- 
nard was taken alive. 
eeee 
In line with its misleading policy our Quaker contemporary 
would have us believe that its New England Beagle Club 
trials report was written by our correspondent ‘‘Bradley.”’ 
This gentleman, so well known among the beagle and fox 
hunting element that it is almost superfluous for him to 
use this nom de plume, wrote a report of those trials for 
FOREST AND STREAM only. We think it only fair to ‘“Brad- 
ley” to publish this explanation. 
eeee 


It is about time that Chicopee Lass—Pearl of Pekin fiasco 
was allowed to rust. There is no earthly use in wasting 
more ink over it. Whatever the merits or injustice of the 
case may be the rule is plain as daylight and decision should 
have been given at once according to the rule with no “‘ifs 
nor buts” from anybody. 


Rifle Range and Gallery. 


Cincinnati Practice. 


CrncrynatTI, Ohio, Nov. 19.—The Cincinnati Rifle Association held its 
regular practice shoot at its range to-dav and made the scores 
appended, the conditions being 200yds. off-hand at the Standard 
target: 








GIs ki vnsnsacdacacaddes seiaenitnies 10 8 7 8 8 710 8 9 8—83 
1078958 7 9 9 8—80 

10 7 8 710 8 910 8 9—86 

ee cweseeccentedeus nsaedas 978 8 3 9 9 810 6—77 
6 6 6910 610 7 8 876 

5798789 8 8 6-75 

OMNI 3 odes scavtvaancvesdadvaccess 8 510 6 8 9 6 9 10 10—81 
8 510 6 8 9 6 910 10—75 

777107799 8 7% 

SE iciccsncduesces eeevccccesoes aeeenese 107767659 5 466 
5658969747 7-67 

6767773 8 7 6-64 

PIS sienscaccrsccenc ccevcce wauavenis 7 66 6 7 910 610 10-77 
91098 79 65 8 6-77 

1078968 8 6 8 6—76 

ia escatxasdvase ooccerccescccccece wee 4 7 9 5 610 9 6 4 9-69 
7 61010 75749 4-69 

63968 9 6 5 7 5—66 

MC ccctducsiceds sdeneues wteuene weose 4 6 6 510 7 3 9 5 6-61 
458 4610 6 8 3 4—58 

5363 56 8 8 4 8856 

Pi i ckccscs COecesoee ceccosccecrcceses 6669 7 910 9 9 10-81 
107968 7 6 8 9 10-80 

10 6 9910 6 6 8 9 6—79 

(ee Seecccens sevece -. 410 510 6 7 410 6 5-67 
3 8 6 4 510 410 8 6—64 

566675 43 8 2-5 

Uc insictecnnvihinssuceuas ves inaaus -2393 63 6 2 0 2-87 
675 43 2 410 3 7-51 


Zettler Rifle Club. 


AT the weekly shoot, Nov. 21, with the oxception of Fred Ross, who 
made the fine score of 249, and Gus Nowak. who captured the cham- 
pion medal on the creditable score of 246, on his first entry, all the 
other members seemed to be rather out of form. It is not uncommon 
of a Tuesday night to see twenty or thirty scores made of 245 or 
better, President Walther contented himself with watching the others 
in their attempts to put up high scores. Another old time rifleman, 
John H. Brown, has got to be a regular attendant at the Tuesday 
night shoots again this season. His return to the use of his rifle again 
is highly gratifying to all the members. 

Champion medal, 10 shots, first entry: Gus Nowak 246, C. Percival 
243, F. C. Ross 242, H. Strate 242, B. Zettler 241, C G. Zettler 240, H. 
Holges 239, Plaisted 037. Kolmetz 237, J. H. Brown 236, M. B. Engel 236, 
H. D. Muller 236, F. Fabarius 235, R. Busse 234. 

Best 10 shot score, 5 entries: F. C. Ross 249, Gus Nowak 246, R. 
Busse 245, H. Holges 244, J. H. Brown 243, C. Percival 243, H. D. Muller 
242, C. G. Zettler 242, H. Strate 242, B. Zettler 241. G. W. Plaisted 240, 
M. B. Engel 240, A. H. Kohlmetz 237, F. Fabarius 235. 





Greenpoint Rifle Club Prize Shoot. 


Tue fourth annual gallery prize shoot of the Greenpoint Rifle Club, 
which was held on the ranges in Knieste’s Arion Hall on Nov. 18 and 
19 was quite successful, both financially and otherwise. The pro- 
gramme called for eight prizes ranging from $12 down to $1, and an 
This prize fell to Geo. Worn, 


Many of the Brooklyn rifle clubs’ were represented by their best 
There were also visiting riflemen from New York, among 


The Empire 


Tickets 3 shots, two best to count: 





Greenville vs. Excelsior. 
Tue team match between teams from the Greenville and Excelsior 


The membership of the two clubs is made up of the best of New 


The clubs are comparatively young, but the membership contains 
many men who have been for years known to the fraternity as good 
The Excelsior Club, under the leadership of Capt. L. P. 


The Greenville Club, sometimes styled ‘‘The Farmers,” is also com- 



















Meyns first class, 
Scores: s 
Sanders 208, Mrs. Stine 210, Miss Mannheim 205, Miss Begerow 206, Miss 
J. Anderson 203, Miss M. Miller 219, Mrs. Fisher 212, Mrs. D. Miller 205 
Mrs. Anhert.214, Mrs. Weber 204, Mrs. Richmond 205, Mrs. Bordman 
205, Miss A. Anderson 203. 


day, Nov. 21, brought together six members. 
to the front with the fine score of 245 out of a possible 250, 
pires are looking for a series of matches in the gallery during the win- 
ter season. 
237, Maisenholder 224, H. Zettler 228, W. Buss 220. 


Saturday, Dec. 2, on the ranges of the German American Shooting 
Society, and will continue to hold weekly shoots during the seasen 
up to April, 1894. This is one of New York's oldest rifle organizations, 
and the pioneer in the building cf the history of Creedmoor and the 
N. R.A. The New York Rifle Club is another society whom we would 
be pleased to see built up. to its former position in the fraternity of 
riflemen. 
highest class of respectability, ardent lovers of their favorite sport 
and at all times ready to extend the right hand of fellowship to a 
brother rifleman when he gives the proper countersign, 





in its make-up than the Excelsiors, for its members are descendants 

from nearly every nation in Europe. The Greenville Club has shown 

its progressiveness by building a home (club house) for its members, 

a place where the members can come together for the enjoyment of 

rifle shooting as well as for those social relations which tend to good 

Seen and those ties that bind together the best elements of man- 
ood. 

Since the club decided to build and own its own club house, which 
was less than a year ago, it has more than doubled its membership. 
With the club ranges for a primary school for the education of the 
members in the use of the rifie, and the close proximity of that old and 
popular shooting range, the Greenville Schuetzen Park, there is no 
reason why the Greenville Club and the Greenville district should not 
become the hub around which the rifle interests of New York and New 
Jersey can revolve in a healthy whirl. 

But to revert to the match, the result of which we started out to 
chronicle. Neither the Excelsior or the Greenville club had any great 
desire to deplete the treasury of the other by the winning of any large 
stakes, so the match in question was made for a nominal sum, suffi- 
cient to cover the cost of thé usc of the range and such refreshments 
as the needs of the members of the two teams might require during 
and subsequent to the match. Each team was made up of five men. 
The Greenville team was composed of the following men: M. Dorrler, 
captain; Geo. W. Plaisted, W. C. Collins, Colin Boag and C. H. Cha- 
vant. The Excelsior team were: L. P. Hansen, captain; John Speicher. 
O. J. Boyce, James Hughes and Wm. Weber. The conditions called 
for fifty re man, off-hand, at 200yds. It was expected that the 
shooting would be close and interesting, and as a consequence there 
was quite a gathering of the members and friends of the two clubs to 
see the shooting. 

The weather conditions were fine considering the lateness of the 
season. A moderate westerly wind, the air sharp and crisp, and the 
light all that could be asked for. In the shooting house a good big 
stove with a liberal supply of coal made the shooters as comfortable 
as one could desire. 

In the first round of 10 shots each Hansen led all his competitors. 
But from this point on the Excelsior team was not in the hunt, Dorrler 
and Plaisted struck one of those expert gaits that requires extra fine 
shooting to approach. Dorrler’s total for the 50 shots was 1,112. an 
average of 22.2 per shot, Plaisted’s 1.078, an average of 21.5. The 
nearest approaching score on the part of the Excelsior team was 
Captain Hansen whose total was 1,060, an average of 21.2 per shot 

W. Collins, of the Greenville team, started off in his first string in 
great form, but for some reason he was not able to keep up his aver- 
age. Colin Boag was in hard luck throughout the match 

Greenville Rifle Club 
M Dorrler, Captain,...........-. 22 20 21 18 2 
17 24 21 20 2 
23 22 24 22 23 23 § 
24 18 18 24 23 2: 
21 24 18 24 22 25 22 2 
G W Plaisted........ aadkes eoconed 18 % 
































































24—220—1078 


20 24-211 
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Ce incanndcsevavcacceneunaes 





21 16—204% 
9 20 16—205 
3 22 15—2%1—1003 
12 24-168 
19 21—192 
11 19—162 
3 19 16—173 


19 20-177— 8i7 
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9 16 2 
16 14 21 14 
21 15 18 20 2 
16 15 16 19 * 
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Excelsior Club. 
Cae TEAM issn citivccccedeucecs 23 20 22 21 24 23 2 


22 22 21 222 
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FR ccicndasiictadncscciduas 24 : 20—195 
19—190 
12—192 
O J Boyce..... deveeaukbdsesawden 9 
J Hughes..... déddudegeceacaneeaen 
0—186— 926 
Wm Weber.,... seuseace ajaxeoaie ¢ 18—198 
23—187 
17—214 
2 14—194 
24 18 19 16 : 2 22 20-210 —1003 
4925 


Washington vs. Southern. 


New ORLEANS, Nov. 20.—Quite an interesting rifle match took place 
yesterday between the Washington Artillery and Southern rifle clubs 
this city, wherein the former team was defeated by a acere of 3.376 to 
2,896, the Southerns winning by 476 points. Both clubs used the rifles 
of the Southerns, which handicapped the Washingtons to a great ex- 
tent. There will be a return match at Washington Artillery Hall Dee. 
2, where the Artillery boys may have a chance to get back their 
laurels. 

The following gentlemen composed the W. A. team: Corp. LV. 
Gray, Gen. J. A. Boney, Wm. Whitney, D. L. Morse, W. D. S'ephen- 
son, W. K. Nourse, E. D. Hubbel, R. A. Sigus, Lieut. H. M. Baker, 
Lieut. P. Underhill, Sergt. E. P. Owens, Capt. D. Selph (champion 
rifle shot of the South). Thoseof the Southern were as follows: Capt. 
W.R. Hutchison, Lieut. Johnson, Lieut. O. Matter, R. J. Douglas, 
John Maas, J. Sickinger, John Hensel, Jacob Hensel, J. J. Lemare. K. 
Pelago, John Hellinger and Jules Abadie. Capt. Selph, after a recep- 
tion tendered his team, was presented with a picture by the janit: r of 
the Southern Rifles, which was drawn by J. J. Lemare. ANODRAC 

















Miller Rifle Club. 


Tue Miller Rifle Club held its weekly gallery shoot at headquai ters, 
No. 423 Washington street, Hoboken, N. J., on Wednesday, Nov. 2. 
Thirteen members participated in the competition for the club medal. 
Capt. Fisher led his members in the race for high score, making 259 
The scores: E. Fisher, captain, 239, David Miller 237, Geo. Schlicht 236, 
F. Lain 233, A. Meyers 232, M. Murphy 231, F. Sohl 230, M. Back 229, J. 
Meyer 225, M. Vanderhayden 221, F. Brandt 217, M. Will 213, A. W. 
Dewey 211. 
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Lady Miller Club. 


Tue members assembled on Nov. 20 for their regular weekly com 
tition for class medals. The medal winners were as follows: Mrs. 
Mrs. Stine third class, Mrs. Anhert second class 
215, Mrs. Stadler 215, M 













Mrs. Meyers 220, Miss Kloepping 








Empire Rifle Club. 


Tue weekly competition of the Empire Club for club prizes, on Tues- 
Rosenbaum again came 
The Em- 










Scores: W. Rosenbaurn 245, Louis Buss 234, Chas. Zettler 





RIFLE NOTES. 


The New York Rifle Club will open its winter indoor season shoot on 











Its present membership contains a class of men of the 
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the ex 
the result was a comparatively clean gun after each shot. 


are on the lookout for ways and means to improve their shooting. 


in or about New York (barring the Zettlers) for $25 a side 
the Empires and the club accepting the challenge. 


What do you say, Millers? 


found in another column. 


STREAM. 


for 100 shots. 


is not made in vain. 


Grap-Shooting. 


All tles divided unless otherwise reported. 


FIXTURES. 


If you want your shoot to be announced here 
send in notice like the following: 


Nov. 28-30.—Brigg’s three days’ tournament. at Toronto, Canada 
Nov. 30.—Riverside (Cal.) Sportsmen's Club tournament. 
Nov. 30.—Bogardus—Hall match, at Springfield, Ill. 
Nov. 30.—Wentz—Bacon match, at Dayton, Ohio. 
. 30.—Cedar Rapids (Ia.) Gun Club tournament. 

Nov. 30.—Janesville (Wis.) Gun Club tournament. 

Nov. 30.—All-day shvot at live birds. on John Erb’s ground, Bloom- 
field avenue, Newark, N. J. 

Nov. 30.—All-day shoot at Wiedenmeyer’s Park, Newark, N. J. 

Nov. 30.—Riverside Gun Club tournament, at Red Bank, N. J. 
birds and targets. 

Nov. 30.—J. A. Hartner’s tournament, Orangeville, Md. 

Dee. 10-12.—West End Gun Club tournament, at Davenport, Ia. 


1894. 


Jan. 9.—New Jersey vs. Kings county, team shoot, on Al. Heritage’s 
grounds, Marion, N. J. 

April 4-6.—Interstate Manufacturers’ and Dealers’ Association's 
grand American handicap at Dexter Park, Long Island. 

May 1-6.— Arkansas State Sportsmen's Association's tournament, at 
Fort Smith, Arkansas. : 

May 22-25 — Knoxville (Tenn.) Gun Club thirteenth annual tourna- 
ment: first days, target, $1,000 added money. known traps, unknown 
angles; last day, live pigeons. Open to the world. No handicap. R. 
Van Gilder, Sec’y. 

June 5-7.—Kansas State Sportsmen's Association's fifth annual 
tournament, Topeka, Kansas. J C. Clark, Sec’y. 

June (second week).—New York State Sportsmen's Association for 
the Protection of Fish and Game, thirty-sixth annual tournament, at 
Utica, N. Y., under auspices of Oneida County Sportsmen's Associa- 
tion. 

June 19-21.—Ohamberlin Cartridge and Target Company’s first 
annual tournament, at Cleveland, Ohio. $1,000 added money. 

June (third week).—Atlantic City Rod and Gun Club, three days’ 

- tournament. Address R. C. Griscom, Sec’y, Atlantic City, N. J 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


“EysecTor” inquires as to the number of straight scores made in 
events shot under the ‘“‘one-man-up” rule during the 1893 series of 
tournaments of the Manufacturers’ Trap-Shooting Association. There 
were three of these events eaci day. Nos. 3 and 6 being at 15 singles 
each, unknown angles; No. 8 at 20 singles, 21yds. rise. unknown angles, 
all “one-man-up.”’ The only straight made during the season in No. 3 
was made by J. G. Wright, at Wheeling, W. Va. In Event No. 6, Har- 
vey MeMurchy made a siraight at Lansing, Mich., and another at 
Allentown, Pa. No straight scores were made in Event No.8. As a 
matter of reference, we append a table showing the highest scores 
made in each of the above contests during the season: 
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No. 3. No. 6. No. &. 

Savannah, March... ....ssccccsesesescvece 1—13 1—12 2—15 
ee eee rr -. 2—10 2—12 1—18 
Greensboro, April...... ‘ 1—13 3-16 
Second day......csseove 2—14 1—17 
“Lansing, May 1—15 138 
Second day 4—12 1—17 
St. Louls, July.......cccccccess 2-13 1—19 
Second day... "i 2-14 1—19 
Wheeling, August............ 2—13 1—18 
Second day.........ccccee 8—13 1—19 
Allentown, September... cs tt 
—ID 2—lI¢ 




































Second AaY......0..s00» . : é js § 

This gives an average of 84.82 for the leading scores in Events Nos. 3 
ard 6, and 81.56 for the leading scores in Event No. 8 during the sea- 
son. 

We have received from W. R. Hobart, secretary of the South Side 
Gun Club, of Newark, N. J., an announcement of the thirteenth 
annual New Year’s Day tournament, to be held on the club grounds, 
below Emmet street station on the Pennsylvania R. R. Shooting will 
begin at 9 A. M., and two sets of bluerock traps will be used. Targets 
two cents each. Lunch and all kinds of ammunition may be procured 
on grounds. This club always has a big attendance and a fine day’s 
sport on these annual occasions, and the members are always pleased 
to welcome visiting sportsmen. The South Side Gun Club, which was 
organized in 1881, has a record of which any club might be proud, viz.: 
That for fifteen years it had never missed having a Saturday afternoon 
practice on its grounds, this showing a consecutive run of 690 Satur- 
days. We doubt if any club in existence can equal this record. The 
first Ligowsky clay pigeon = ever shown in the East, was purchased 
by this club and its members have used every style of artificial target 
ever invented. Exclusive of glass balls the club has used over 300,000 
artificial targets. Secretary Hobart, who was one of the organizers 
of the club, was also the organizer of the (now defunct) Essex County 
Gun Association and of the New Jersey Trap-Shooters’ League. It is 
hoped that other New Jersey clubs will refrain from arranging open 
tournaments for New Year’s Day, which has come to be known as 
South Side day among shooters. 


“Find, trap and handle matches are the only ones to shoot,” said a 
prominent Jersey shooter to us a few days ago, ‘and if you newspaper 
men will keep shady and not tell the public aJl you know such matches 
will do no harm to any one.*’ But just here comes the rub. So far as 
the staff of Forest AND STREAM is concerned they can be depended 
upon not to “keep shady” when any knowledge of brutabhandling of 
pigeons comes to them. As a newspaper devoted to legitimate sports 
we feel it our duty to tell the public all we know concerning illegal 
acts on the part of so-called sportsmen, as by so doing we can better 
subserve the interests of legitimate sports. And our opposition 
to this style of match, be it understood, only applies 
so long as_ brutal methods of handling pigeons are 
resorted to. When a handler attempts to make his opponent's birds 
fly the harder by resorting to the use of vitriol, pins, cayenne pepper, 
etc, he ceases to be a sportsman. We have seen find, trap and 
handle matches shot without any resorting to inhuman methods, the 
principals depending upon their judgment alone in selecting birds 
which would be too hard for one another, and with these matches we 
are in accord. The style first mentioned, however, with its illegal 
methods will always be opposed by us. 


Secretary Hobart of the New Jersey Trap-Shooters’ League, is con- 
fident of being able to!complete arrangements for another series of 
team shoots to begin early in the new year. Just now a large num- 
ber of Jerseymen are off on their annual hunting trips, but as soon 
as they return a meeting will be called and the sport given another 
boom. It is hoped that the membership will be much larger than dur- 


ing the last series 












In the team match between the Greenville and the Excelsior Clubs 
recorded in another column, one of the Greenville team, Plaisted, tried 
riment of priming his shells with about eight grains (meas- 
ure) of nitro puwder, and using the new Winchester (No 3 w.) primer, 
the remainder of the shell (.38-50) was filled with Hazard F. —— 

is tota 
score was the second highest of the ten men engaged in the match. 
Here is food for study for some of our lubricated bullet cranks, who 


_The Greenpoint Rifle Club, Capt. John Knieste, had a successful 
prize shoot on its headquarters range, No! 168 Driggs avenue, Green- 
point. on Saturday and Sunday of last week, a reportof which will be 
If our Greenpoint friends will take the 
trouble to forward to this office the results of their shoots from week 
to week they will find them recorded in the columns of Forest anp 


During the hours in which the Greenville and the Excelsior riflemen 
were discussing the merits of Madam Armbruster’s lunch, on Satur- 
day evening of last week, there was quite a discussion on the shooting 
merits of several of our experts located in and about New York. Sev- 
eral of the Jerseymen present expressed themselves as willing to go 
down into their pockets to raise a stake to match Greenville’s cuam- 
nion, M. Dorrler, against any man in New York, F. C. Ross preferred, 
Now, when this news reaches the ears of the promoters 
of rifle shooting interests in New York and Brooklyn, we are inclined 
to the belief that the Jersey people will find that their pronunciamento 


The Empire Rifle Club, with headquarters at No. 12 St. Marks place, 
New York city, request us to say that they are open to shoot a team 
match or series of three matches, best two out of three, with any club 
The num- 
ber of shots per man to be left to an agreement to be decided between 
The Empires 
would be pleased to hear from the Miller Club of Hoboken, N. J. 































































































































FOREST AND STREAM. 





The members of the Vernon Rod and Gun Club competed on Nov. 
22, at Dexter Park, in the regular monthly live bird shoot for the 
club’s annual prize. Each shot at seven birds, club handicap, Ameri- 
can Rules. Dr. Little, Gus Grieff, J. Osterhout, F. Weissenborn, F. A. 
Thompson and W. H. Thompson killed 7 each, and tied for the trophy 
and first prize. On the shoot off Dr. Little wor, killing 12 more 
straight. Dr. Lamadrid took the second prize with 6. The scores: 
Dr. Little, 28yds., 7; Gus Grieff, 28yds. 7; J. Osterhout, 28yds., 7; F. 
Weissenborn, 25yds., 7; F. A. Thompson, 28yds., 7; W. H. Thompson, 
27yds ,7; Dr. Lamadrid, 27yds., 6; Dr. Shilling, 25yds., 5; Dr. Huskis- 
son, 2lyds., 5; Dr. Wischerth, 27yds, 4. Ties for first_prize—Dr. 
Little 12, Gus Grieff 11, J. Osterhout 10, F. A. Thompson 3, F. Weissen- 
born 0, W. H. Thompson withdrew. 


The winners of the gold medals recently offered by the Hamilton 
Powder Company are: For Quebec, J. Trvax, Cote St. Paul Club; 
Ontario, J. Wayper, Hespeler Club; Manitoba, Sidney Fairbairn, 
Minnedosa Club; British Columbia, C. Minor, Union Club. One of 
these medals was given for competition in each Province and was shot 
for by one member from every club therein. The candidate was 
chosen by a series of twelve club matches, and to him was presented a 
silver medal struck from the same dies as the gold one. About ninety 
— entered altogether, and there were some very interesting 
matches. 


The Bridgeport Gun Implement Co., of Bridgeport, Conn., with its 
usual generosity, offers a Christmas gift of a turkey, duck or snipe call 
to each purchaser of a set of its No. 964 cleaning tools. This is a lib- 
eral offer, and doubtless thousands of sportsmen will take advantage 
of it. The No. 964 set, which sells for $3, comprises a cocobola clean- 
ing rod a Buid-Petmecky cleaner, bottle of Belmontyle oil, tube of 
Paravasaline, cocobola-handled screwdriver, oil ‘can and a supply of 
chamois and flannels. They are made in 10, 12, 14, 16 and 20-gauge. 
The outfit is a complete one and well worth the price charged. 


Here is another golden opportunity for some of our aged shooters 
to test their skill. Samuei Castle of Newark, and Capt. A. W. Money 
of Oakland, stend ready to shoot a match, 100 live birds each man, 
against any twomen in America whose united ages aggregate 123 
years. Who will be the first to take up the gauntlet thus boldly 
thrown down. The amount of the stake can be made anywhere from 
$100 to $1,000 a side. And by the way, Messrs. Castle and Hedden are 
still wanting for an acceptance of their offer to shoot a hundred bird 
match against any two men 64 years of age or over. 


Harvey MeMurchy’s eyesight is coming back to bim and along with 
it his old shooting skill, and at a recent shoot of the Onondago County 
Sportsmen's Club he broke 70 targets consecutively, including 50 in the 
club event. The fat, fairand forty A. G. Courtney, who looks after 
the road trade interests of the Lefever Arms Co., broke 43. Chas. H. 
Mowry, editor and publisher of the Sporting Goods Gazette got 43, M. 
Williatus got 43, A. C. Ginty 42, C. Wagner 43 and C. Dugart 42. 

At the regular monthly shoot of the North Side Gun Club, held at 
the Queens County Driving Park grounds, Maspeth, eight members 
competed for the club’s annual prizes, best average scores to count at 
the close of the season, at 7 birds each, gun handicap. The score: T. 
Tiernan, 28yds., 7 H. Meucke, 28yds., 7; M. D. Manning, 28yds., 5; 
A. Duryea, 30y 6; C. M. Meyer, 28yds., 6; S. Lyon, 28yds., 6; H. 
Otten Jr., 25yds., 5; W. R. Smith, 25yds, 4. 

W. H. Skinner of Chicago has severed his connection with the Bur- 
gess Gun Co. and is now general agent for the United States for the 
Foerhand Arms Co., of Worcester, Mass. He will soon visit the job- 
bing trade ip the South in the interests of the Forehand hammeriess, 
and later will take in the Pacific Coast. Mr. Skinner has much to say 
in favor of the Burgess as well as the Forehand gun. 

Charles Zwirlein of Yardville, N. J., says he is accumulating a lot of 
pigeons and in the near future will send out invitations tor a sweep- 
stake shoot. He says the birds will be good enough for any one to 
practice on without resorting to any of the brutal methods adopted by 
handlers during find, trap and handle matches. 

Al Heritage says that on Jan. 9, the day on which the great team 
match between Kings county and New Jersey wiil be shot on his 
grounds, he will have stages and cabs to meet every train arriving at 
Marion depot. This will be the premier event of the season and is sure 
to attract a big crowd of spectators. 

Charley Zwirlein says he has always found that pigeons which had 
been well-kept and were in good condition when trapped, could fly 
plenty fast enough to fool any shooter, and that the methods adopted 
in some find, trap aud handle matches were useless as well as brutal. 

The time is approaching when clubs throughout the country will 
hold their annual elections, and we would consider it a favor if secre- 
taries would promptly forward us resultsfor publication. Would also 
be glad to receive notice of changes, if any, of shouting days. 

Capt. John S. Shepherd, formerly secretary of the now defunct 
National Rifle Association and one of the strongest military shots in 
the State, has developed into one of the best pigeon shots on Long 
Island, being able to hold his own against any of the cracks. 

A series of team matches at targets has been planned between the 
Maplewood Gun Clab of Maplewood and the Union Gun Club of Spring- 
field. The first shoot of the series took place on Thursday on the 
Maplewood grounds. 

Can any of our readers inform us where wild duck eggs can be pro- 
cured’ A correspondent wishes to try the experiment of hatching 
and breeding them, and would be thankful for the above information. 

A couple of Newarkers recently started a deer near the United 
States Powder Works at Dover, but failed to capture it. This is said 
to be the first deer seen in that region in twenty years. 

Ferd. Van Dyke, one of the best and most popular shots in New 
Jersey and for several years connected with Van Lengerke & Det- 
mold, has severed his connection with that firm. 

It is the New Utrecht Rod and Gun Club instead of the Coney Island 
Athletic Club that is expected to engineer a series of team shoots for a 
silver cup, open only to Kings County clubs. 

The semi-monthly shoot of the Paterson Gun Club will be held at 
Willard’s Park, on Tuesday, beginning at one o'clock. Visiting sports- 
men are always welcome. 

At the last shoot of the West Jersey Gun Club, of Camden, Griscom 
won first place by breaking 47 out of 50 targets. Teaming broke 42 
and Moore 41. 

Many members of Long Island gun clubs have returned from their 
fall hunting trips and there is an improved attendance at the club 
shoots. 

Geo. A. Mosher has been West looking after the interests of the 
Syracuse Gun Co., and reports a good trade. 

The Excelsior Gun Club of Pearl River will hold an open to all 
tournament at targets on Dee. 14. 

The Zeglio-Morfey match announced for Dec. 7 is off 

C. H. Townsenp. 









Monthly Shoot of the Climax. 


Tue monthly shoot of the Climax Gun Club took place at Benner’s 
Grove, Fanwood, N. J., on Nov. 22, ten members being present. The 
day was cloudy and threatening. The opening event was a “warmer” 
in the form of a team shoot, in which ‘‘Tee Kay”’ Keller and Thomas 
Brantingham were opposed to ‘‘Dutchy’’ Smith and J. Manning, each 
man shooting at 15 targets, from five traps, unknown angles. The 
result: 

Keller ..... 111110111001111—12 Smith ..,,..111100011011111—11 
Br’ntingh’m011110011111111—12—24 Manning. . . .011111010111111—12—23 

By the time the above match was disposed of and the ‘‘wet goods” 
put away the party had been strengthened by the appearance of D. 
Terry, M. Goodman, T. Scott, J. Darby, W. Pearson and W. Terry. 
The club shoot was next in order, the members shooting at from 2 
to 35 targets each according to their ability. In these events the 
shooting is one man up, five traps, unknown angles. The results: 








SOG, . 5 ccc sicvccv cess 1111121111101111111111111 —24 
Brantingham,......... » »1111111011110111110111111 —22 
Oe ear eee 1011011111101111101110011 —19 
UTE csckiassbaesavn 1011100111011011111011101 —18 
Manning (29). e+ 11101111111011111101111011111 —26 


11011011011111110111110011111010111—27 
12111111110101111111110111111101 —2x8 
«+ O1101111011110111111110111111011111 29 
.00011111110011100111101000100 —16 


Goodman (35).... 
Scott (32)........ 
J Darby (35)..... 
we 








W Terry (32)..... --11011010011011110000111101111110 —21 
Then came a sweep at 10 targets, entry nominal: 

ee 1111111111—10 8S Terry..............-1010111111—8 
Brantingham ........ 1111111111—10  Goodman.,............1101111110—8 
Keller.......00. veeee-1111110011— 8 Mack eceeeees-0011010101—5 
Manning.........0+0« oA INI — FT DON oi cccvancccccccs 1001011101—6 
D Terry ..-1101010011— 6 Squire oeceee<Olll111100—7 
Pearson ....... saan 1101111110— 8 


Final event, miss and out: Smith 3, Keller 10, D. Terry 1, S. Terry 
0, Squire 8, Mack 2. 


Greenville Rifle Club. 


Tue club held avery successful shoot Nov. 24,20 members were 
present and participated in the competition for the club medals. 

There were no high scores made during the night, all hands seemed 
bent upon devoting the time to congratulating each other over the 


| 
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wonderful progress that the club is making in its struggle for exist- 
ence. Although it is hardly a year since it ventured into the uncer- 
tainties surrounding the purchasing of land and the building of the 
club house and ranges, it is now safelv across the divide, the trail 
ahead is clear and well defined, and all that is required to land the 
club at the end of the journey in safety iseconomy and good judgment. 
on the part of its leaders. If they do this they will become the 
pioneers to a legion of other sccirties throughout the country who 
will start out on the same journey and in the near future we may 
hope to see the columns of Forrest anp StREAM recording the weekly 
events of a new erain rifle shooting in this great country. Scores, 
10 shots, possible 250: Jas. Boag 237, M. Dorrler 237, Robitdoux 237, 
C. Boag 234, Chavant 234, Scheeline 233, J. Dodds 232. Plaisted 230, 
Purkess 230, Collins 227. Gotthardt 226. Barr 225, Spahn 218, Mang 215, 
— 203, Daniels 193, Bischof 191, Wurstner 167, Huelsen 178, 
utz . 





Shoot for a Gun at Paterson. 


Goop shooting weather was dealt out to those sportsmen who visited 
Willard’s Park, Paterson, on Nov. 23. Not clear by any means, but 
still not cloudy enough to seriously affect the vision, and with a stiff 
northwesterly wind that made fair birds good and d ones better. 
The shoot that attracted the party was at 10 live birds, $5 entry, for a 
$100 Scott gun. The shooters hailed from all over Jersey, among them 
being Chas. Vermorael and Chas. F. Lenone, of Passaic; Capt. A. W. 
Money. the E. C. powder man, of Oakland; M. F. Lindsley, of Ameri- 
can wood powder fame, of West Hoboken; Neaf Apgar, of Evona, 
representing Henry Squires & Son; J. A. R. Elliott, of Elliott Brothers, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Eddy Hill, the well-known Trenton expert: Charles 
Zwirlein, another noted projector of pigeon matches, of Yardville; 
John W. Hoffman, of German Valley, who is anxious to shoot another 
match against W. S. Canon; Dr. P. J. Zeglio, of Warrenville; J. Frank 
Class, of the Morristown Driving Park; John Leonard, also of Morris- 
town; Ferd. Van Dyke, the popular live-bird and target expert of New- 
ark; Samuel Castle, the Newark Gun Club’s veteran expert; A. W. Du 
Bray, representing the Parker Gun Co.; the great international shot, 
*Dutchy”’ Smith, and his side partner, ‘‘Tee Kay” Keller, of Plainfield; 
T. C. Wright, Henry Wolf, T. W. Morfey, Charles Harford and August 
Deitrich, the champion.military rifleman of the State, all of Paterson, 
and ‘“‘Uncle” Jacob Pentz, of Bergen Point, who, along with Mr. Mor- 
fey. had the shoot in charge. 

About 400 birds had been furnished for the occasion, and of these 
about 250 were what can justly be termed “‘screamers,”’ as fine a lot of 
flyers as one would wish to seetrapped. Quick to take wing when the 
traps were sprung, tricky and strong on the wing and good “lead car- 
riers,’’ withal they were good enough for any one to practice on. 

Preparatory to the main event the party shot a couple of sweep- 
stakes, the conditions being 7 live birds per man, $5 entry, the first 
having two and the second three moneys. In event No.2 7 men tied 
for first money and shot off for it in the gun contest. Here are the 
scores of the first two events: 

Sweep No. 1: 










Lindsley.,... + eeeee-1221201- 6 Money...... . .1222211—7 
Elliott. é Morfey ... oe 01121221—7 
Class... -1110202—5 Hoffman,...............2212121—7 


Sweep No. : 
Lindsley... ......cee0e+.1222012—6 oe eeeeeelI11121—7 







Elliott.....c000 ovecsMBAMll1—7 Fl ...ccs oe. 1112111-7 
Class ...... SECA Kuga ORE 2211211—7  PJay........00. ove. 1122122—7 
Money..... eeveeeet112211—7 Castle Seana «...1121201—6 
MOrfey......ccccccccocessciMese—S Apgar...... eae e+ 1112122—7 
rae .-1120221—6 CSmith..................1212210—6 


Then came the main contest at 10 live birds, $7.50 entry including 
the birds. It was desired that the gun should yield $60. which would 
have been covered by twelve entries. The entries, however, reached 
nineteen, which left $35 to be shot for in addition to the gun. This 
was divided 60 and 40 per cent. and high guns took all. There were 
fifteen men in the field, Capt. Money having two chances. W. S. 
Canon's chance was shot by Samuel Castle; J. Riggott’s chance by 
Frank Class, and ‘‘Wanda’s” chance by J. A. R. Elliott. The man- 
agers put out the pick of the birds for this shoot, and a rattling lot 
they were, with not a “‘duffer” among them. So good were they that 
of the nineteen entries only five full scores resulted Elliott was in 
his best form, no bird seeming to be too good for him, and on both 
his own and ‘“Wanda’s” entries he killed straight, scoring thirteen 
consecutive first barrel kills. Class, too, was in fine fettle, althou;h 
using a strange gun, a Boswell 12-gauge belonging to Morfey, with 
which he scored 9 on each his own and Riggott’s entries. his lost birds 
falling dead out of bounds. ‘Dutchy’’ Smith shot in his old Dunnel- 
jen form and killed good, bad or indifferent birds with equal facility. 
Capt. Money did some pretty work with both barrels, scoring one of 
the star shots of the day with a beautiful second barrel kill of an ugly 
and fast circler. Dr. Zeglio had his shooting clothes on and was not 
disposed to let any of his birds cross the fence. He got a fine chance 
to show his skill with the first barrel on his fourth round and grassed 
his bird in elegant style. Lindsley got a sky;scraper on his third 
round, and although he filled it with lead it was game and went away. 
Hill also got a “screamer” on his eighth round and found it too fast 
for him. On his third biad he made a beautiful second barrel play. 
Zwirlein’s third was fast, his next still faster, and only killed by a 
masterly second, while his fifth gos away clean. On Canon’s chance 
Castle had terribly hard birds on his first, third, -fourth, fifth and 
seventh rounds, and three of ther got away. Apgar’s fourth w@ a 
terror, and caused *Little Neaf’ to péispire in the vain effort to stop 
. ao Dyke's lost bird was another hot one, as was Hoffman’s third, 
also lost. 

“Tee Kay” Keller acted as referee. The scoring as usual was done 
by the representatives of the sportsmen’s journals, while Henry Wolf 
pulled the traps. Eagle, Mr. Morfey’s red Irish setter did the retriev- 
ing. The scores: 

WENGE. i5.05. «00% ++. .0202122212— 8 
CanoD.........+0+++2.0120011111— 7 
Vermorel,...........111e12000e— 5 


Van Dyke............1111021112— 9 
Elliott ..............1111111111—10 
PM saines eeeeeeeL121121021— 9 
























C Smith...:..........1112111112—10 Zwirlein, .1112022101— 8 
Lindsley.............2220222222— 9 PJay.. .2121121222—10 
Money eeeee1211211222—10 Riggott.... «  221e222222— 9 
Apgar.. 1220222111— 9 Money...............1201112211— 9 
Castle... eretae 1112211021 9 Hoffman ............2101e2 

Class... eoeeeee1122112022— 9 Wanda..............1112222111—10 


PE sei ctcscussan 10102e2w 
This left five men in a tie for the gun and money, and they divided 
up the value. First money in Event No. 2 which was carried over to 
the gun shoot, was won and divided by Elliott, Money and Zeglio 
The day was closed with two miss and out events, $2 entry in each. 
In the second Money and —— gave their eyes a severe test by con- 
tinuing to shsot until it was so dark as to compel them to do lots of 
guessing. The results: 
Money. ooeesL2I22Z 1222221 Castle.............. 111210 10 
10 Pr 10 


Smith...... ene Keteene MOT cies weewon 
MOIS «655.0 cinccesaete 2111220 Lindsley............2220 220 
C. H. TownsEnD. 








Valley Gun Club’s Opening. 


On Wednesday, Nov. 22, the new and exclusive organization known 
as the Valley Gun Club held its opening shoot on its grounds at Elms- 
ford, a station on the Northern R R. The club is one comprised 
solely of members of the “select 400” and its membership is limited to 
200. The grounds are on the es of H. H. Worthington. A 
special car took a big party 4 rom New York and another party 
drove from Tarrytown in and on atally-ho. The weather was favor- 
able for the birds which were a good strong lot. 

In an opening sweepstake at 10 birds first money was won by Benj. 
Kittridge on 10 kills, B. McGregor and N.S. Smith being winners of 
the balance. In sweep No. 2 De Forest Manice and Edward Jaffray 
killed 10 each and took the cash. In the third event C. C. Worthing 
ton was first and B. Kittredge second. 

Then came the main event of the day, a 10-bird contest for members 
only, first prize being a silver cup valued at $150. The entrance fee 
was $5 and to the pot the club added $50, the pot being divided 6¢¢ and 
33% for second and third moneys. There were thirty-four entries and 
the only one to grass 10 birds was Henry Bull, the nineteen-year-old 
son of the ex-president of the Stock Exchange. Cup and money, of 
course, went to the high guns, so after some had missed three birds 
each it was agreed that during the rest of the match two misses 
should put the shooter out. The scores: 

PL Theband 01010w. G De Forest Grant, ...20220w. 
NSSmith... CC Worthington, , , ..1110221120—8 
B McGregor . B F Fairchild.........211112100w 




















W S Edey..... 222222220— 8 DT Kennedy.........101110w. 
N C Reynal, .022022w. A TSullivan........,.221110110w 
Henry Bull,....... ..1111221122—10 A M Crommelin. .-20110w. 
HS Jaffray......... .22022220w. Stuart Scott .... -.02202w. 

W S Cochrane .,,....000w. G Thebaud............2210110w. 
GD Petrie ...... ....101100w. Benj Kittridge.. .02102w. 

W M Wright.........122100w. W Whitehouse... --10200w 

De Forest Manice. . ..012202w. Robert Graves.. 000w. 

E G Whitehouse -0100w. W Rutherford., 0222120w, 
K Jaffray -0211220w. J B Baker..... ev eeeee11020w, 

R Jaffray.... .22200w. W T Alexander...... .20022w. 

P Jaffray ..... 00221 w. D Bacon..............122200w. 
E Jaffray............201220w. H Edey.... «+1112222102—9 
Charles E Lord ......0200w. Oe Be 6 o60s005:05000emns 


On the shoot-off for second money H. Edey won. 
During the afternoon an elegant lunch was served, and taking al] in 
all the opening was declared a grand success, 
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Watson’s Park. 


BurRnNSIDE, Ill., Nov. 8.—Chicago Shooting Club, new Illinois State . 
E. | Coney Island, on Thursday, Nov. 23, was not favored with the attend- 
Thomas 3, J. Watson 1, I. W. Dukes 17. This is the last miss and out | ance that one usually finds at the meetings of this well-known club 


rules, miss and out: Geo. Kleinman 23, R. B. Wadsworth 22, A. 


shoot; Geo. Kleinman wins the medal for good. 
Same day, 10 live birds, $5 entrance, one money: 


R B Wadsworth, ....1121111122—10 I W Dukes ........ .-1220001122— 7 | as with the other clubs on Long Island, whose membership is largely 
Geo Kleinman,,.,.,.2212122111—10 AE Thomas...... . . .2222021222— 9 | made up of enthusiastic field shooters. November is the month to 
Nov. 8.—South Chicago Gun Club, 20 live birds, new Lllinois State | which all lovers of the shotgun look forward to for an outing in the 


rules, for club medal: 


A Reeves. .11110111122011122022 -17 Ike Watson01012222210111212212—17 | unfortunates whose environments compel them to submit themselves 
1, C Willard02011201001212121221—15 J Watson. .12111002121121022011—16 | to the routine of office and factory. In fact, they are chained to busi- 


P Miller, , ..10210011110011202001—12 
Ties on 17: 


A W Reeves...............11111—5 Ike Watson...... seeeeeeees22202—4 | The prizes put up by the club (two cups) are, we believe, won by 


Same day, 30 targets, for target medal: 


LC Willard, ........0cceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeed11111110110011011111111111111—26 | men at the next annual meeting, to be held in January next. 









P Miller...... eeecees eee e eee 19111111011111111111111011111—28 The shooting on Thursday resulted in a tie between that old veteran e ; 

ke WAMMOWS cecocecccccsscec wrr222°901191101111111111111111111111—28 | Thomas Buckley and young Ira McKane, each killing their 10 birds. ae eo eee of 175 miles in an open boat upon 

John Watson........ ve eceeeeeees2011010101001111101010011011111—19 | The shoot-off for the cash in the pool was well contested up to the | “1™ir kerous ake Tleligan. - ; E 
Ties on 28: tenth bird, when Mr. Buckley slipped up on an easy left-quartering ienar weed Eookliaal cage tg ge Re mpeg pr roe 

A W Reeves.. seeeeees10101—8 Ike Watson................11110—4 | bird and left young McKare the winner of the pool. the Swallow was fortunately light enough to be eal sth the aid 





P MUNGP. ncccecccecses «++. --J0110-3 


Nov. 15.—Audubon Gun Club, new Illinois State rules, 15 live birds, | of his second barrel wili make him a hard man to beat when he has 


handicap shoot, allowing birds as a handicap. 


SB Setidasivcn<scneswawnwe on ev edvecgecenecs 122111110111112—14+42-15 
+e» «+: 022022012222021—11+-0—11 | Ferguson, 2d, the ten-year-old son of C. Ferguson, Jr. It was our 

Sanu . .112212221220212—14-+-1—15 | pleasure to witness the work of this little embryo shooter in the 
ceseeees «-212211101211202—13-0 —13 | Sweepstake, competing with his sire and the other members engaged 
ese ee ee202120220112221—1212—14 | in the shoot. The little fellow used a 16-gauge 5i¢!bs. Francotte gun. 


2 ere 
R B Wadsworth........... 
CE Felton...... evades 
L. M Hamiline, , oe 
*Lauterback ... 
John McCauley.. 

*Not a member. 







-11111%111120212—14 








Nov. 16.—Lake County Gun Club, 10 live birds, for club medal, | his cartridges gave out. 


jiandicap shoot by distances: 


Hastings (32yds.)..... 0011111020—6 Keohler (31yds )...... 2022210001—6 | ity of New York and the West, is C. Schmidt. He shoots well, handi- 
Ford (82yds.)........-1112121002—8 Cave (3lyds )......... 1220122211—9 | capped as he is with only one arm, his left being amputated below the 


JoHn WATSON. 





Harvard Defeats Yale. 


HARTFORD, Conn., Nov. 24.—The Yale Gun Club and the Harvard Gun 
Club were unable to make satisfactory arrangements at Springfield for 
their annual match this year, so they met on the Colts Club grounds 


ip this F: Here the arrangements were complete and the contest 
pussed off satisfactorily, notwithstanding the cold and windy weather. 


Shooting commenced at 1:45 o’clock and was ended at 3:30. The best 
score was made by Mr. Benedict, of Yale. The two teams were accom- 
panied by a number of friends. The judges were C. L. Hotchki-s and 


Allen Willey; the referee, Fred Risley, and scorer, A. H. Pitkin. all of 
the Colt Club. The Harvard team won with the score of 119 to 113. 
Harvard. ; 

GOUIND ..ccccccccccccccecccesceceeed11312191111111000101101110111— 24 

. eo 111111010011011101111111111111 —25 
011011001111111111111100111100 —22 
111111111 ,11111011010110101111—25 
cedben Sec wen homatyes 110111111010111110011011011111—23—119 


Yale. 

. 011111111101001001001010100110—17 

«eee 111111101011101111111111111101 - 26 

+» .110110110111111111011111111110—25 

Fy Mineo race waeoe vee Q10111111111110101111001111101—22 
Hanklin....c.-..eceeseceeeees. oe e110111101101111101001001111110 —22 113 
After the match the two following 50-ceut sweepstakef were shot: 
Gould......eeeeee0.+01111100110— 7 Heckscher,.... --1119111111—10 





Benedict,......+. 
W MilGP, .cccccvcecce 






































W Miller .0131111111— 9 Burke.. --1010000001— 3 
Sargent..... .-111011111— 9 Franklin., .-0910111101— 7 
Benedict....ccccecess 1111110111— 9 Lawton... ......... 1111111111—10 
H Miller. eo eeeeee-1011110111— 8 Melrose............-. 0111101111— 8 
Lee.... 1010111111— 9 Nelson............... 1011110111— 8 
Sweep 2: 
M F Cook..... éacnwee 1011111111-9 Sargent .......... «.1011111111—9 
L28...06 acsccdocsccevclilbltigge=7 Lawtal..... «ee OlO1O11111—7 
Benedict............--O11I111111—9 Heckscher............ 110110011—7 
W Miller. eoeceee-LII1101111—9 Kaufman......... «..-1011001111—7 


Gould...........+...+-1011000000 3 
Cook won first money, Lee and Lawton divided second. 
M. F. Cooxr, See’y Colt Club. 


Emerald Gun Club. 


Tae monthly shoot at Dexter Park Nov. 21 was highly interesting. 
The weather conditions were favorable, and the birds were on the 
average a good lot. There were many instances where individual 
members received hearty applause for their good judgment in making 
kills at long range, at hard driving birds. P. McKenna was the recip- 
ient of much good-natured chaffing on the part of the other shooters 
for his inability to get on to his birds. He wound up his score with 
only two kills to his credit. Gus Nowak was resplendent in his old 
gold sweater. He was in good shooting form. having just returned 
from a successful rabbit chase on the eastern end of Long Island. 
Nowak spoiled his chances for making a clean score by letting his 
sixth bird get away. Fitzgerald was in hard luck when his fifth bird, 
well loaded with shot, fluttered across the boundary to die on the 
outside. Both Col. Voss and Doenieck shot in that hard luck that all 
good shots sometimes fall into, when it seems almost impossible to 
get on toa bird. Dr. Hudson had the luck to get some birds whose 
external coating seemed to be impervious to the Doctor’s shot, and 
flew away to fall victims to the ever present pot hunter on the out- 
side Counselor Cody started off in great form, and up to his ninth 
bird made good clean work, using his second barrel only twice. His 
ninth bird, however, was too foxy for the worthy counselor. Its 
flight was as eccentric and as hard to cover as the proverbial flea, and 
when last seen was making a beeline for Connecticut. Messrs. Schort- 
mier, Grieff, Fessenden and Nick Maesel shot in good form, and each 
finished their scores with 9 kills to their credit. 

Dr Klein... eee -0210000110—4 Moore.,..........0011100212—6 
M Quinn,..... .0102112211—8 Fessenden. . -1012112111—9 
E Doenieck.... ..-1200201112—7 Wm Hogan... «+ + -1022022221—6 
T P McKenna, ........2010000000—2 Dr Leveridge....... . 0002011111—6 
Dr Hudson,..........0102111220—7 C Maesel..............0101022211—7 
R Regan, .......00++--22102221200—8 G Nowak.............1121201212 

SF MD iiaticccesvuee 1110011121—8 Schortemier.., «22102222 
Col Voss.. «eee -100211¥102—7 P Fitzgerald., »- 2202022212 —9 
J Woelfel... ++ -20010i12210—6 Gus Grieff...... «.2011112112—9 
PButz....cccccccccceeLIOIZBIOLII—S T Cody........000000e1211121102—9 
N Maesel......000000-s2222101222—9 




















Nassau Gun Club. 


Tueshoot of the Nassau Gun Club at Dexter Park on Thursday, 
Nov. 23, brought together only eight members in the club event. The 
weather conditions were fine for outdoor sports and the birds fairly 
good. Lee Helgans was the only man in the competition who was 
equal to the task of having his birds collected within the usual bound- 
ary. R. Woods was unfortunate in having one of his fall dead over 
the boundary, leaving bim one behind Helgans on his total. A series 
of three sweeps followed the club event: 

W Hatfield..........2110000e12— 5 GU Forbell... . -0001121100— 5 
R Woods.........---1110221121— 9 PH Vondrule,.. -1110011200 — 6 
M E Hayden,........0111010002— 5 C Magee......... . .0101111100— 6 
E Helgans...,...... -2122212222—10 TT Edgerton........0112022102— 7 

First sweep. $1 entry, 3 moneys: 

T THGGOFtOR..sscccccoccvesedtin~e GU Forel, ...ccsccccsveese M1—S 
E Helgans........ ...022—2 P H Vondrule...............1N—3 
M E Hayden....... ..-011—2 W Hatfield........... 222-3 












R Woods ...... nictdccncus cele 
Two moneys: 
No.2 No. 3. No. 2. No. 3. 
Elgerton,..... .. 10012—3 21211 Hayden...........11002-3 100 
Hattield.......... 11111—5 11221 Helgans,.........01111—4 002 


Referee E. Helgans. 


Brighton Defeats Roseville. 


The monthly shoot of the Roseville Gun Club was held on Erb’s 
Newark grounds on Saturday, Nov. 25, in a strong wind, which ren- 
dered target shooting extremely difficult, the dises flying hither and 
thither at their own sweet will. The attendance was fair. A feature 
of the day was the return match between teams of five men each 
Tepresenting the Roseville Gun Club and the Brighton Gun Club of 
East Orange, each man shooting at 25 targets. The result : 








Badzeley....... oe Na Meeker....... panbeccudeats .4 
ee anne aan Alf Whatton, 6 
NON. os eeaviae bets oneal Huff... .9 
Canfield ,, Pra gl POOR cccw ecathe beeneuale 14 
CMRF cia ccccaa acct OOD: AID. WEEEIOR cc cicencecces 13—45 


During the afternoon eight sweepstakes at 5 targets each were shot, 
the results being as follows: 


34 &¢@ 728 #S32tsesé@F € 
Canfield..... 223243 1 8 & George....... 721 4 3 2.7 
)’Mealey 312 2 3 3.... AlbWhatton5 13 23441 4 8 
utecher, it... 3 S 0 Gites) 8 © 2 a. ce ce ce! 
Badgeley....2 2 4 5 4 2 1.. AlfWhatton4d 1 3 2 2 2 4.,, 
Meeker. 2.2 2:93.48 1 Bebe..;.. I tee ee 
Gowen...... .. BuSeenic % Huff........3 3331233 
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SeueaCTES cr 008211221212101—12 +214 | not permit him to get a firm grip upon his gun barrels, he succeeded in 
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Atlantic Rod and Gun Club. 
THE monthly shoot of the Atlantic Rod and Gun Club, at West End» 


Canoeing. 





There are, however, many reasons for the light attendance at this 


season of the year, and they all hold good with the Atlantics, as well A Coasting Trip on Lake Michigan. 


Ir the reader will fancy atrim built St. Lawrence River skiff 22ft. 
in length, 54in. beam, body of cork pine, deck of mahogany, brass 
trimmed, cat rigged, with her name in white letters on a blue ground, 
surmounted by a still fancier scarlet pennant, both the work of fair 
hands, a good idea will be had of the craft in which two voyagers made 
the coasting trip from Chicago to Muskegon. 

The first idea of the voyage was evolved in the long winter evenings, 
and dire were the predictions and lavish the advice showered upon the 
ee gpm thereof by well meaning friends. Sunstrokes, rheumatism 

eat, cold, rain, squalls, inhospitable shores, murderous tramps and a 
thousand other cheerful disasters were predicted for any one fool- 


fields and meadows, and the regular club shoots are left to those 


ness. The shoot on Thursday brought together only seven members 
to compete in the club event. This was the last shoot of the season. 


Messrs. Morris and Ferguson, and will be presented to the two gentle- 


Young McKane’s handling of his gun and the judgment in the use of a couple of rollers, backed by alittle “beef.” It was aleo ne oy 


to be provided with comfortable sleeping quarters, as they might be 
compelled by a hard blow to lay up for three or four days at a time on 
a comparatively uninhabited coast 

A tent was obviously too bulky for their limited storage room, 
hence, after some cogitation, a plan was hit upon that proved so suc- g 
cessful that future cruisers may do well to take note of it. A gossamer q 
waterproof covering 18ft. long and 9ft. wide, and weighing not to ex- 
ceed 3lbs. was procured; to the sides and ends of which were fastened 
S2aps to which small bags of shot might be attached to hold down the ; 
covering in case of a wind storm. At night the boom would be 4 
hoisted about 3ft. above the deck, a crutch being placed astern; over i 
the boom was thrown the waterproof, forming alow long tent with 
open ends; which could be closed in case of rain, or covered with 
ae to avoid mosquitoes, though the latter was not found necessary 
on the trip. 

For beds a piece of stout, yard wide canvas with a strong hardwood 4 
crossbar at each end was drawn taut for the length of the cockpit, 
14ft., by means of a block and fall. A crossbar amidhips resting upon 
the gunwale of the boat prevented sagging, and with the addition of 
blankets and air pillows as comfortabe a resting place as tired men 


had a few more years’ experience at the =. 
There is another prodigy connected with the club in the person of C. 


and although he was handicapped with a disabled digit, which would 
killing 6 out of 10 in the first event, and 3 out of 4 in the second, when 


Another oldtime shooter who is well known to the shooting fratern- 


elbow. He killed his 10 birds in the first-sweep, but two of them got 
over the boundary to die. In the second sweep at 5 birds he killed his 
5 straight, but lost on the shoot-off on his first bird: 

J B Voorhees........2221112201— 9 C Ferguson, Jr......2212110211— 0 
A Schmitt...... .22111leel1— 8 T Buckley....... 2212211222—10 
I McKane. .-1112211211—10  C Ferguson..........20°0210212— 6 
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af oo ee 5b S irae: : could wish was thus provided, with the added merit of occupying a 

C Ferguson, Jr............11111—5 A Schmitt.................22111—5 | Very Small storage space when under way. 

C Meyer no ececc cece ec 20220—3 C Furgueson, 2d ** 21100—3 The larder was abundantly supplied with the choicest brands of 
seeeeee te eeeeeeeees rare 9 canned goods, including many delicacies, such as sardines, jellies and 


preserves. These, together with bacon, fresh eggs, coffee, tea, etc., 
as well as full liquid provision, were in the competent hands of the q 


Opening of the Larchmont Season. 


OnLy a small number of shooters took advantage of the opening of 
the 1893-94 shooting season on the fine grounds of the Larchmont 
Yacht Club, which occurred on Saturday, Nov. 25. While there was 
a lack in numbers, however, there was no lack in skill on the part of 
those who took part, among them being Geo. Work, Fred. Hoey, Fred. 
G. Moore, Mr. Williams, Arthur W. DuBray, Dr. Wynn, Capt. A. W. 
Money, Dave Johnson, J. M. Knapp and Henry Smith. The grounds 
were in fine condition and the birds furnished by Fred. Knof were a 
rattling lot of flyers, above the average even for these grounds, where 
the birds are always good. 

The day’s sport comprised seven events, Nos. 1 and 2 being at 5 birds 
each, $5 entry, two moneys; Nos. 3 and 4 at 7 birds each, $10 entry, 
two moneys; Nos. 5, 6 and 7 were each miss and out events, $5 entry 
in each. one money. In all sweepstake shooting on these grounds 
high guns take all the money. The results: 

No. 1. No. 2. No. 3. No. 4. 
Williams (30). 


chef. 

Toro small alcohol stoves fitting into specially made boiling tins 
proved an agreeable relief from slow and smoky wood fires. All 
cooking and table utensils with the exception of the bulkier tins were 
stored in a specially fitted basket, while in another would be placed 
such articles as were needed for acoming meal. Right here it may 
be said that one great source of comfort on a trip of this kind consists 
in system, in having a place for everything and keeping everything in 
its place. Both voyagers had past experiences with cargoes stowed 
helter-skelter, so it was determined in this instance that everything 
should be get-at-able at all times. 

The start was to be made from the Calumet Heights Club on the 


ay’) 


10211—4 2210222—6 10120w 
2202020—4 








Moore (29).. 21222—5 21020w 
Wyntt (29)......ccrcee - 12202—4 10222225 1120222-6 
Smith (29).........- eee enen 2101w 1220222—6 1102122—6 


.00w 2222222 —7 2222022—6 
DuBray (30).... 1022w 2022210—5 1222121—7 
Johnson (23) .......5. . 0020w 220210—4 0200020—2 
Knowlton (29)........+. Se 22221—5 ~—- 2V22W2—6 21222227 
TE Gc cccccesesaess aan 021002w 2122212—7 


Hoey (80)....0cccccs 



















SN Css ccsacccccvcaseseces ees vase 122100w 1122210—6 

‘i No. 6. No. 7. 
WONG. dc cidccctnnksce covecees 222220 1120 
Moore... 0 221220 
Wynn... 21112112 21121122 
Smith.... 1121110 12221220 
Hoey.... 2120 222219 
DuBray.......<. 10 - $ ‘i 
Johnson... 1110 shore of the lake, 25 miles southeast of Chicago, so one bright Tues- 
Knowlton.. as day morning in August the skipper and his crew of one boarded the 
WHE co ccccecusaseas me P 12121222 Swallow and amid the wavings of hats and handkerchiefs headed for 
ORO. cecccsccces cecese ° cece 211110 Michigan City, 26 miles distant, before a gentle southwest breeze. 
Knapp...... 21211110 It was the tacit understanding that the skipper was to have full con- 


trol of the boat when under way, the chef performing the duties of 
deck-hand, while on shore the chef was supreme, and the whilom com- 
mander occupied htmself as dish washer and scullion generally. 

The coast east of the club house is of the most desolate character, 
and, with the exception of a group of fishermen’s huts three miles 
from the club grounds, no human habitation or being was met with 
for a distance of 18 miles. 

The Swallow skimmed steadily along these shores of solitude and 
sand dunes until noon, when a landing was made and the first 
luncheon eaten under the shade of a friendly poplar, our only visitors 
being the sociable little wrens, who peered and twittered inquisitively 
at the strangers from the branches, scarcely an arm’s length distant. 
Our bill of fare consisted of gumbo soup, ham sandwiches, stewed 
tomatoes, crackers. marmalade and coffee served on white china and 
plated ware, for the artistic soul of the chef despised the rust and 
grease of tin and iron table furnishings. 

After luncheon a delicious half hour of nicotian repose in that 
strange solitude of lake and beach and sky, backed by the tall sand 
bluffs covered with their growth of scrub oak and pine, we again em- 
barked. but the wind falling we drifted along slowly until dark, being 
eight miles short of Michigan City. 

We camped for the night about a mile east of a group of huts inhab- 
ited by fishermen, and a rude sort of roadhouse. Here our sleeping 
arrangements were for the first time tested, with much satisfaction, 
and in the intense stillness, broken only by the lapping of tiny wave- 
lets. the voyagers passed into dreamland. 

At daybreak the skipper had thrown aside the covering from his end 
of the boat and was drinking in the glory of the dawn. While musing 


In event No. 5 Moore and Work divided the money ; in No. 6 it went 
to Wynn and Work. and in No. 7 to the same experts. 

The number of birds killed and lost by each of the contestants were 
as follows: Work, 31,3; Knowlton, 25, 2; Wynn, 32,5; Smith, 32, 7; 
Hoey. 28, 7; Williams, 25. 8 ; DuBray, 25, 8. Moore, 27, 8; Money, 22, 
6; Johnson, 15, 17 ; Knapp, 15, 2. 


Erie Gun Club. 


THE monthiy shoot of the Erie Gun Club at Woodlawn Park, Long 
Island, on Wednesday, Nov. 22, was, considering that it was called in 
the midst of the game season, unusually well attended. Sixteen mem- 
bers particlpated in the club event. The conditions were for the best 
averages for the season, handicap rules, seven birds per man. Fine 
weather and a fairly good lot of birds enabled the members in the 
competition to put in a good afternoon's sport. Of the sixteen com 
petitors only four were able to make clean scores. Charles Plate 
would have been in with a clean score only for a little hard luck with 
his fifth bird, which had just enough reserve force left in it to get over 
the boundry, where it was gathered, much to the disgust of the un- 
lucky shooter. The time consumed in the club event carried the day 
so far into the shades of night that there was opportunity for only 
one sweep at three birds, and the ties in this event had to be divided 
on account of the approaching darkness. The scores: 

Gref..... A | ar By ee occcccccdl22111—7 
C Plate. * eeeeeese1121011—6 H Dohrman, ccccecs scl eeieel—F 
D Lynch. .-2100111—5 H Victor..... ‘ - -2100000 —2 






















G Shufeldt. : < 0002220—3 E Marryatt.. .122111—7 | upon the impressiveness and fascination of the birth of the new day, 
C Lubrssen,..... 1001102—4 M Elssasser. 2210212-.6 | ever recurring yet ever mysterious and beautiful, he observed a great 
W Lair..... ..2111102—6 C Mobrman..... ..1112021—6 | commotion at the little settlement a mile back; the keen eyes of the 
1 Schmidt..... ,..0202011I—4 H Balzer................1220220—5 | fishermen had already discovered the Swallow, apparently washed 


ashor:, and there was hot haste: to get their heavy sailbcat off the 
beach and to embark to secure the prize. From their gestures and 
movements they appeared to be filled with a noisy and joyful antici- 
pation of a rich find, for the flotsam and jetsam of the great lake 
forms no inconsiderable part of their scanty revenue. 

It was with a feeling of lazy amusement that the skipper debated 
whether they should to allowed to land, that he might witness their 
discomfiture at finding their prize inhabited or whether he should 
awaken the chef that breakfast might be under way. The latter 
course prevailed and when the wreckers were still a quarter mile dis- 
tant the voyagers emerged from their shelter, to the evident surprise 
and disappointment of the crew of the smack, and after putting about 
and vainly trying to beat againt the light breeze they took to their 
heavy oars and labored back in a dispirited fashion to their delayed 
morning meal. 

In the meantime the sun was rising, and cloud and wave were glow- 
ing in crimson and gold, while the chef, enlivened by the incident of 
the morning. was busy preparing a famous meal, to which the fullest 
justice was done. A smart land breeze springing up we were soup 
spinning along for Michigan City, which was reached at 9 A. M. 

Here the chef went up town to make a few purchases, and his blue- 
gray knickerbockers and blouse, straw helmet and well-filled stock 
ings, created a mild sensation on the streets of the burg, but after 
visiting all of the principal grocers he returned minus butter—*The 
cows weren't laying,” he reported. So the skipper, who had been 
reading and idly listening to the enthusiastic comments of the boys 
on the beach upon the appearance of our little craft, whose polished 
decks and side lay gleaming in the sunlight, now headed her for New 
Buffalo, ten miles distant, which was reached about noon. 

After luncheon the breeze ditd out almost completely, not over a 
mile an hour being made until sundown. After leaving New Buffalq 
the character of the coast changes from the sand dunes of Indiana, 
with their crop of stunted pines, scrub oaks and poplars, to bluffs 
crowned with a fine forest growth. A clay sub-soil tends to hold the 
moisture, the hot southwest winds are tempered and moistened by 
their passage over the lake, and all conditions are favorable for 
abundant crops of fruit and vegetables. Groves of mighty elms, 
maples, oaks and other trees abound, the shores are dotted with 
houses and settlements, and the beach with piers and boathouses; in 
short, the wilderness of Indiana gives way to a garden, and where for 
days scarcely a human being was encountered here one is seldom out 
of sight of a trim farmhouse, or beyond the sound of the tinkling cow 
bell, or the bark of a house dog. 

After sunset, having made but four or five miles in a burning sun 
since noon, we cast about for a sleeping place, and headed for shore, 
where we heard the gay shouts and laughter of a bathing party, 


H Janskowsky ...--.....0221012-5 J Schmadeke.....222212!2111111-7 
Referee and scorer, C. A. Sellar. 


Vernon Gun Club. 


Tue club held its monthly shoot at Dexter Park Nov. 22, under the 
old Long Island rules of gun below the elbow, both barrels allowed. 

A warm southwest wind and a clear sky made the day pleasant for 
outdoor sport. This was the first time that the members have shot 
gun below the elbow; their scores are highly creditable. It was some- 
what difficult for — of the members to keep their guns in the 
proper position until the bird was on the wing, and as a consequence 
some were subjected to discipline by the referee. Another day at the 
trap, however, will do away with much of the desire for the old habit 
of keeping the gun up to the shoulder: 
Dr Little............00-.-212112I—7 Osterhout...... écecccecekllaIa—7 
Gus Grieff........ ..1111111—7 Weissenborn .,..........1112111—7 
Dr Schilling....... ..2101220—5 F A Thompson..........1211112—7 
Dr Lamadrid,.... ..1101111-6 WH Thompson..,....... 12211117 
Wischerth...............0201210-4 Dr Huskinson..,.......,1201210—5 

Tie: W. H. Thompson retired; Weissenborn 0, F. Thompson 3, 
Osterhout 10, Grieff 12, Little 13. 
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The Swannanoa Country Club. 


As the climate of Asheville is so wonderfully favorable to outdoor 
exercise, it is very natural that the Swannanoa Country Club should 
play an important part in the social atmosphere of this attractive 
health resort. 

Kenilworth Inn being located just outside the city limits and sur- 
rounded by a large park of 160 acres, and the valleys leading there- 
from so desirable for the hunts, the Country Club have their club 
rooms most favorably located in Kenilworth Inn, and also, near by, a 
well planned kennel provided with a pack of finely bred hounds. 
These hounds have been carefully selected. are great stayers, and 
make a smart pack. Every opportunity is afforded that visitors of 
Asheville, as well as recidents, may enjoy the chase, and the club 
rooms are always the center of much social pleasure. 

The regular meets are Wednesday and Saturday afternoons. Oc- 
casional bear and deer hunts are made up by those who enjoy the 
wilder sports, while the bi-weekly opossum and coon hunts are a 
source of the greatest pleasure. 

Reached by the Richmond & Danville R. R. in through Pullman cars 
from New York.—Adv, 
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Arriving shortly after the bathers had disappeared we found the 
‘owner of the place, from whom we received a courteous assent in 
‘answer to our request to camp out on his beach. 

After the Swallow was hauled up, preparations for supper were be- 
gun, to the great interest and amusement of the lady bathers, now 
emerged from their dressing rooms, and who proved to be city people 
enjoying their summer outing at Lakeside, such being the name of 
the beach. After supper a stroll was indulged in, and shortly after 
dark the occupants of the Swallew had turned in and were about half 
asleep, when they were aroused by the sounds of merry voices, and 
the summer boarders were again on hand in the usual proportion of a 
half dozen of the softer sex to one male. Singing an skylarking at 
a camp-fire are highly interesting doubtless, but when one is sleepy 
.and not “in it’ there be other things more absorbing, so the fitful 
snoring of the two mariners was soon a sort of obligato to the song 
and laughter on the beach. 

We were shortly after awakened from our doze by the sound of 
whispers and suppressed giggling near at hand, which proceeded from 
a bevy of girls, who, like true daughters of Eve, were curious for a 
closer inspection of the outfit of the two strangers, whom they believed 
to be asleep, and whose quarters they had banteringly approached on 
tiptoes. Much feminine comment was whisperingly indulged in over 
our table, whice was set for breakfast, and we were amused at the 
commiserating tones in which they spoke of “two men trying to do 
their own cooking.’ It was to be feared at one time from the indig- 
nant, though smothered grunts and snorts that emerged from the 
chef's end of the boat that he was about to emerge from his shelter 
and argue that point with them. 

At length, however, they withdrew, and we knew naught more until 
daylight. After an early breakfast we were favored with a visit from 
our host, and after a stroll with him over his grounds, the Swallow was 
headed for St. Joe. twenty-two miles distant. 

Scarcely a breath of air was stirring and we crawled along with a 
hardly perceptible motion, with the sun beating down upon us with a 
fierce and constantly increasing intensity, until it became too much for 
even our seasoned pates. 

At 11 o'clock, warned, in spite of moistened cloths worn inside our 
hats. by the throbbing of our temples and the strained fullness of our 
eyeballs, that the danger line was approaching, we slowly made the 
beach. about a mile distant. and after the temporary relief of a bath, 
lay quiescent under the shade of a tree and in the airiest of costumes. 

The spot chosen proved to be a desolate ove, the settlement being a 
couple of miles back from the coast on account of a long inland 
swamp behind the timbered sandhills. Not a breath of air was stir- 
ring, the leaves of the trees hung lifeless, the hot sand shone with a 
gleam painful to the eyes, not a sound was heard save the constant 
hum of insects and the metallic whirr of the locust—all nature seemed 
oppressed with the overpowering sultriness. After the lightest of 
luncheons, we tried vainly to read, to talk, to sleep. It seemed as if 
our exposure of the morning had affected our nerves, for without 
energy we were filled with a strange restlessness. Covering the upper 
part of our faces with damp cloths to shut out the fierce light, we 
dozed away the day fitfully and uneasily, pestered by all manner of 
humming, buzzing and crawling things. 

All day long we lay in our retreat until about dusk, a land breeze 
springing up, we embarked, hoping to recuperate our wasted energies 
as well as to make a few miles’ headway in the cool of the evening. 
The breeze continued to freshen, and as the Swallow sped joyously 
along under full sail our spirits revived and we threw off the dull 
lethargy of the day. 

St. Joe was 18 miles away, and we reeled off mile after mile in fine 
style until pitch dark, when the chef suggested that we go ashore for 
supper and camp. The skipper said little, but kept right on sailing. 
The breeze was an ideal one and perfectly steady. Up to evening we 
had miade but four miles. Our average was suffering, and though the 
night was dark as a pocket, the rush through the water and the play 
of the breeze were delightful after the unconscionable heat of the day. 

“Keep your eye open for fish-nets and stakes, you man of pots and 
pans,” quoth the skipper, “and you shall sleep in St. Joe this night.” 
**Luff her, har-r-d!” fairiy yelled the chef in repiy, and the Swallow 
brought up quivering in the darkness within 10ft. of a fish-pound. It 
was a close p wn but no damage, and on we sped for another half 
hour with the St. Joe light looming up in the distance. ‘‘Luff again!” 
yelled the lookout, and again we bronght up dangerously close to a 
net Fearing lest they might become more numerous as we ap- 
proached St. Joe, and the breeze having materially freshened, we 
shortened sail and felt our way slowly till we rounded the light and at 
10 o'clock drew up on the beach alongside the bathing toboggan of the 
Hotel St Joseph. 

4 dance was in progress and all was bright and gay at this resort, 
and in the intervals the piazza was thronged with couples in evening 
costume through which the two sun-baked, travel-stained tramps 
passed, intent upou supper and bed, and followed by curious and in- 
quiring glances from many a white-clad maid. 

After a fine night’s rest and an excellent breakfast a start was made 
at 9 o’clock for South Haven, distant twenty miles, with a head wind 
and quite a lump of a sea, the worst possible conditions for a boat of 
our type, which, being intended for river sailing, can make but little 
headway in rough water on the wind. 

Soon after setting out the wind freshened and rollec up such a surf 
that it was not possible to land without wetting both ourselves and 
cargo, and the latter being well covered against spray, we settled 
















down for an all-day beat, and we certainly had it, and most exasper- 
ating it was to note our slow progress and poor course in the big seas. 
His companion declared that during the entire day the skipper was 
half hidden in a violet haze of profanity. 

But all things have an end, and after along day of tossing and buf- 
feting we made South Haven about dark, and, leaving our craft at the 
Life Saving Station, proceeded to a hotél. We must confess appear- 
ances were against us, and we were not surprised when the clerk ap- 
pealed to the landlord: ‘Say, these fellows want a double-bedded 
room.” ‘Well, they can’t git it,’ was the prompt and somewhat alco- 
holic rejoinder. ‘Yes, begad. they kin. too; blankety blank me if I 
didn’t clean forgit about 30: give °em that.” 

Thirty proved to contain two very good beds, and the travelers 
were soon in the land of nod, though both confessed to tossing in their 
dreams in continuation of the shaking up had during the day. 

A strong N.W. wind and a heavy sea, while adding materially to the 
view from the bluffs, put a veto upon starting out the next day; so 
our time was put in doing the town and vicinity. The former has 
rather an unusual situation, being intersected by several deep ravines, 
giving it something of an individuality, while the view lakeward from 
the bluffs is very fine, reminding one of the New Jersey coast. A num- 
ber of beach resorts finely situated lend an air of liveliness to South 
Haven, although the town is not dependent upon the summer boarder 
for its prosperity, as itis in the very c:nter of the fruit belt, and 
boasts a daily line of steamers to Chicago. 

South Haven is a prohibition town, but future voyagers may be 
assured that their liquid needs can be supplied without difficulty by 
dint of a littie quiet inquiry—at least we had no trouble in getting 
our orders for the “goods” filled promptly, and ao excellent quality 
of Milwaukee brew it proved. 

During the day a visit was made to.the State Experimental Farm 
in the suburbs, and we were much pleased at the results of *‘Know- 
how” as applied to farming. We were especially struck with the 
fine appearance of a 25-acre field of corn this drouthy season, its 
condition being perfect in every respect. while throughout the vicin- 
ity the corn had either been cut for fodder or was so badly fired 
that not more than one-fourth of a crop can be expected. The aver- 
age farmer does not seem to realize that it pays to farm with ‘‘orains,”’ 
to judge from appearances. 

Beyond the State Farm we came on a friendly old peach farmer, 
and during a hall hour’s gossip he kindly filled us with ripe peaches 
from his early trees. During our stay we were also the recipients of 
many courtesies at the hands of the president of the village of 
South Haven, but we regret to state that having neglected to lock 
the locker in our boat we were relieved, in our absence, of an un- 
opened quart bottle of 3 star Monongahela. This was doubtless the 
work of some ardent prohibitionist who desired to remove tempta- 
tion from our path, and who could not conceive that the liquor was 
intended for medicinal purposes only. 

The next morning we staried under a reef, with a strong, puffy land 
breeze from the SE, and made a fine run to Saugatuck, eighteen 
miles, in three hours, passing Ganges Pier en route. Saugatuck is a 
quiet village, perhaps a mile inland, on a picturesque river which 
widens into a lake, on the opposite shore of which is the small viliage 
of Douglas. The view from the observatory at Saugatuck, both lake- 
ward and inland, is specially fine. 

From Saugatuck to Ottawa Beach was a long, slow beat, the wind 
having headed us; but we arrived about 3 P. M., and found both 
Ottawa and Macatawa beaches populous with sixteen carloads of ex- 
cursionists from interior points. Steam launches, ferry and excursion 
steamers, canoes, yachts and all manner of pleasure boats, together 
with numerous bathers and promenaders, made an animated picture 
equalled by few resorts on this coast. 

rhe shores of Black Lake we found fully occupied with resorts and 
summer cottages. At the head of the lake, about six miles from the 
beach, is the thriving town of Holland. This was settled, as was msot 
of the surrounding country, by Hollanders, who were attracted by the 
low lands, so like those they had left across the ocean. Lately new 
blood and modern methods bave infused fresh life into the old town, 


many handsome stores and buildings. Many of the signs as yet, how- 
ever, tell of the presence of the De Groots, Van Trumps, De Pauws, 
ete., in goodly numbers. 

After a night at Uttawa Beach we started next morning for Grand 
Haven, 20 miles, with a fine S.E. breeze, arriving about noon. 
After dinner we took the little excursion steamer for a trip around 










and it now boasts a fine new hotel, kept up in good style, together with | 








Spring Lake, which we found to be a beautifully situated and irregu- 
lar sheet of water. upon the banks of which are found many pretty 
villas and resorts, the chief of the latter being the Spring Lake House, 
adjoining the village of that name, and three miles from Grand 
Haven. At the head of the lake, eight miles distant, is Fruitport, 
once a thriving resort, but the hotel was destroyed by fire a dozen 
years ago and has never been rebuilt. Throughout this locality are 
found magnetic springs specially valuable in rheumatic complaints, 
and at any of the bath houses one may see a fine assortment of the 
be-caned, be-chaired and be-crutched testing the virtues of the waters. 

On our return to Grand Haven we found the wind had hauled to the 
north, and for a few hours the entire community was weeping, sneez- 
ing and snuffling from the smoke from the forest fires raging between 
the city and Muskegon. Fortunately, however, the wind shifted later 
in the evening and relieved us from what promised to be a most dis- 
agreeable night. 

The following morning we headed toward Port Sherman, the harbor 
connecting Lake Michigan and Muskegon Lake, and distance 12 miles 
from Grand Haven, Muskegon heing about six miles inland, on the 
bank of the latter lake. We had but little breeze at starting and were 
soon after becalmed, making three or four miles in so many hours. 
We could see and hear the forest fires raging and roaring about half a 
mile inland, but the beach being protected by the sand hills interven- 
ing, we went ashore for luncheon, after which, still being without 
wind, we got out a tow line and did the “mule act” for a couple of 
miles, the Swallow towing almost as easily as a rowboat. 

A slight breeze from the north setting in, we again set sail; but 
could make little headway, so at 4 o’clock we decided to put up for 
the night at Lake Harbor and proceed to Muskegon by the Lake 
Harber Suburban Railway. 

We found Muskegon to be a prosperous and handsome city of 35- 
000 or 40,000, well built and paved, and with all modern improvement. 
Having friends here, invitations for luncheon, visits, etc., were plen- 
teous; but our appearance after our trip we felt to be so trampish 
that we were compelled to decline in most instances. A rent in the 
basement of the skipper’s best trousers he decided was inconsistent 
with a too extended social indulgence. 

During the night a heavy rain fell—the first for six weeks—and the 
morning broke wet and cloudy, but we made for Lake Harbor on the 
early train with the view of having the Swallow towed up by the 
aid of a small oil launch, which we had observed there. We found 
the captain, but he represented that it would be a great inconven- 
ience to get the launch out: he had not steamed her up this Season, 
and she was doubtless out of order; he would have to get help to 
take her over the bar at the harbor mouth; it would interfere with 
his regular trip with his excursion boat up Mona Lake. etc, etc., at 
which the sagacious skipper winked significantly at the; attentive 


Hachting. - 


In replying to the remarks of the Marine Journal, we have been led 
to a greater length than we at first intended; but the whole question 
is so complicated that any attempt to discuss it in a few words would 
inevitably lead us into the same hasty generalizations and incorrect 
definitions on our side as are found in the explanation of our oppo- 
nent. It would be a good thing if the question could be settled, once 
for all, and still better if some new term could be found in place of 
the clumsy expression ‘‘sloops, cutters and yawls,” to distinguish 
these various yachts in a general way, without regard to minor points 
of rig, centerboard, ete, just as the term “schooner” is applied to 
every yacht with a fore and maiumast, regardless of model and of 
details of rig. The term “sloop” is no longer applicable to singlestick 
yachts, and the term “cutter” is not popular with Americans, though 
strictly correct. 



































Tue Forest AND Stream recalls with pride that it was one of the 
first ‘cutter cranks,” at the time when that term was considered by 
its inventors an opprobrious epithet, when the man who dared to say 
that as good a yacht could be built from a design on paper as from a 
model whittled from a pine block was called a fool; when he who 
advocated a higher standard of seamanship, Corinthian sailing and 
racing rules was called an Anglo-maniac dude, he who maintained the 
value of lead ballast and a deep hull was compassionately set down as 
merely crazy, and he who dared to say that the existing American 
sloop did not represent the highest degree of perfection attained or 
attainable, was a dangerous, mischievous and evil-disposed fellow. 
Somehow or other we have lived through all of this opposition, we 
have seen one after another of the principles which we were the first 
to advocate in print, the deeper hull, the cutter rig, the paper design, 
the lead keel, and dozens of others engrafted into American yachting; 
with what result is seen in the fleet of to-day. 





















WE have also had occasion to notice whenever any particular feat- 
ure, such as the lead keel, after first being abused, has been adopted ; 
that the cry has invariably been raised that it was either a new Ameri- 
can invention, or that it had always been a part of the American 
sloop ; and it is by this process that the term “sloop” has by de- 
grees been twisted from its original meaning at the beginning of the 
controversy to include to-day everything fast enough to reflect eredit 
on its designers. 
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reader of FOREST AND STREAM; 
like to have him see it for three 
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and if you will give us his name, In looking back, we find nothing to be ashamed of and little that we 


would change ; time has brought an ample justification of the posi- 
tion which we took in matters of design, model and rig fifteen years 
since. Many things which we once advocated as the best have been 
superseded by later improvements ; but in their day they were the 
best, and superior to the equivalent features of the sloop. 
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we will supply him with one of the 


FOREST AND STREAM’S SILVER BULLSEYE 


Cards, which will make it easy for him to 











On one material point we were wrong, and we have no hesitation in 
admitting it, in fact have done so freely for some years. We made 
he error of mistaking for a law of nature, fixed and immutable, 
what was only a very bad rule of a yacht club and of mistaking as 
real the fictitious value of extreme narrow beam as shown in the 
racing under that rule. We have no excuse to make for this error, 
perhaps we should have known better; but we have seen a similar 
mistake made in later years, and with added opportunities for kno-wl- 
edge, by experienced yachtsmen, who have recognized as a law of 
nature the misleading conclusions derived from the rules which 
restrict the length and enlarge the sail area of racing yachts. Are our 
old opponents also ready to admit their mistakes in deriding the 
yacht designer, the cutter rig, the lead keel and the flush-decked keel 
yacht, or will they continue to build cutters and call them sloops, 
forgetful of the volumes of printed controversy in which they have 
put themselves and their typical rig and model on record forever ? 
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chef, which that functionary furtively returned, both wisely inferring 
that a large fee would inevitably result from all these preliminary 
objections. 

It was now 9 o'clock in the morning and pouring rain, so it was 
decided to take the excursion trip around the lake with the captain 
before determining whether the Swallow should be towed or sailed to 
our destination. There was but one other passenger and the captain 
complained vitterly of the lack of patronage this season, as did in 
fact every resort keeper on the east shore. ‘‘Everybody spending 
their money at the World’s Fair,”’ said he. ‘Some of *em here leave 
their butcher’s and grocer’s bills unpaid, but they’re bound to go to 
the Fair. Goin’ myself, b’gosh, a little later on!” 

After sundry confidences and exchanges of Michigan Havanas with 
the captain we ventured to question him as to his towing charges and 
he replied: ‘Well, boys, if you can’t possibly sail up I'll help you out, 
but I'd much rather not if you can get along without me. You see it 
is five miles to Port Sherman and five miles more to the steamer 
dock, and there's the time lost coming back. Boys, I don’t see how 
I could make that tow for you under two dollars!” 

The chef, whose experience is mainly with city prices, almost 
fainted away, being prepared for a demand of at least five times that 
sum. 

However, it was not found necessary to get out the launch, as the 
clouds lifted somewhat and a fresh land breeze sprang up before our 
return and we headed the Swallow for Port Sherman after a friendly 
handshake with the honest captain. 

Arriving at Port Sherman it came on to rain heavily again and we 
had a wet beat up Muskegon Lake, but finally arrived at the Goodrich 
dock about noon, when we put the Swallow aboard the City of Racine 
and arrived at Chicago without incident the following morning. 

Here the captain verv kindly dropped our craft for us into the river 
and we coasted quietly past the World’s Fair to South Chicago and 
reached the club house about sunset, thus completing our coasting 
trip of 175 miles without the slightest mishap or inconvenience, and 
so well pleased with our experience that it is planned next season to 
continue the trip from Muskegon to Macinac Island. 


The A. C. A. Meet of 1894. 

A MEETING Of the executive committee of the Atlantic Division, 
American Canoe Association, was held at No. 860 Broadway, New 
York, on Thursday. Nov. 23, Vice-Com. Schuyler calling the meeting 
to order at 5:45 P. M. 

There were present, Vice-Com. Schuyler, Rear-Com. Fredericks and 
Messrs. Lake and Hand, of the executive committee. 

Vice-Com. Schuyler stated that the purpose of the meeting was to 
determine on the site of the annnal meet of 1894, the selection of 
which had been referred to the executive committee of the Division 
by the general executive committee of the Association at the annual 
meeting. 

Mr. Lake stated that he with several members of the committee had 
visited Croton Point and found that it would answer the wants uf the 
Association in every respect; that the proposed site had been thor- 
oughly gone over and had been found ample for the requirements of 
the meet; that Com. Dorland had consult-d the owner of the point, 
Mr. Cockroft, and obtained permission to camp on the point, to thin 
out the undergrowth of trees, and otherwise prepare the site for the 
meet. Mr. Lake further stated that Mr. Cockroft had been very 
obliging, and had promised to do allin his power to make the meet a 
success, including the use of a launch; and would further agree to 
have the passenger propeller running from Sing Sing to Rockland and 
Haverstraw, stop at the camp twice a day. Mr. Lake inoved the 
adoption of Croton Point as the site for the meet of 1894. Rear-Com. 
Fredericks seconded the motion, and it was unanimously carried. 

On motion, duly seconded, the meeting adjourned. 

Jas. K. Hanp, Acting Secretary. 


CANOE NEWS NOTES. 


The annual meeting of the Royal C. C. was held on Nov. 22, and 
though no report has reached us of the proceedings, it is quite prob- 
able changes of the most radical nature have been made in the meas- 
urementrules. The R. C. C.is an example of fine old crusted con- 
servatism, and only last year it refused to recognize the sliding seat, 
while clinging tenaciously to the useless and illogical qualification of 
clinker build ; but now there is a likelihood that it has swung to the 
other extreme. and removed all limitations on the beam of 
canoes. The effect of such a measure, should it be generally adopted, 
would, in all probability be to exterminate the 16x30 canoe, so far as 
— is concerned, substituting a nondescript type of small sailing 
machine 

Mrs. Geo. L. Parmele wishes, through the Forest AND STREAM, to 
thank those members of the Eastern Division, and such other mem- 
bers of the A.C A. as are in any, way interested ; for the choice and 
beautiful gift, which they presented to her, through their representa- 
tives, Messrs. Knappe, Red, and Banks on her birthday, Oct. 26, 1893. 
















WHILE maintaining, as a matter of technical truth, the cutter origin 
of the modern American singlestick yacht, we have no intention of 
depreciating the work of Mr. Burgess and other American designers; 
on the contrary, we consider them deserving of the highest praise for 
having led the great body of yachtsmen against their will to some- 
thing infinitely better than had been known before. The sloop men 
died hard, they stood by their beloved craft until she figuratively 
speaking capsized and sank under them; but after the victory of 
Puritan gave them an opportunity to come down gracefully, and with 
characteristic modesty to adopt the new type with the claim that they 
had always believed in it and nothing else, they have vied with the 
“cutter cranks” in hurrying from one improvement to another. 

While the distinctive features of yachting as it is carried on to-day, 
including the science of designing and the art of construction,as well as 
the model and rig, are all of British origin; there is hardly a detail in 
any part of the work that has not been improved in being adopted by 
Americans. At the time when the sloop and cutter first came into 
actual competition, the adherents of each “ype were equally blinded 
by conservatism, the American by his belief in a length rule, in child- 
ish theories of the increased resistance at greater depths and in the 
necessity for very light draft; and the Englishman by his unquestion- 
ing faith in the perfection of the old tonnage rule as a basis for racing 
measurement. The American was the more fortunate in having his 
beliefs rudely shattered at an early stage of the fight, and being 
compelled, against his will, to reconstruct them on a sounder scientific 
basis, while the English yachtsman continued for some years to race 
the narrow cutter at home, and only awakened to the faults of the 
type and of the rule which produced it when he tried to recapture the 
America’s Cup and was beaten by a wide American cutter. There is 
so much for Americans to be proud of in the improvements made 
since 1885, and in the production of such racing craft as Volunteer, 
Gossoon, Gloriana, Wasp and Vigilant, that it seems small and mean 
to deny and misrepresent the true origin of all this advancement. 










































Tue New York Herald is rapidly making a reputation as a comic 
paper, and yachtsmen who tire of dry technical details will find much 
to amuse themin its columns, The story of Navahoe’s voyage was 
funny enough, telling how Captain Carroll actually navigated her for 
twenty miles by dead reckoning, but it was surpassed a few days later 
by the graphic account of the sailing of Valiant. In this thrill ng 
story it is told how Captain Vanderbilt before the ‘ropes were cast 
off,’ was “going down stairs” in his yacht when he fell and actually 
sprained his hand. After damages were repaired, Captain Morrison 
pulled a ‘‘rope’’ as seven bells were sounding, which happened to be 
at half-past three o'clock, and the yacht sailed away with the New 
York Y. C. burgee fluttering over her stern, the reporter offering no 
exp!anation as to where she displayed her ensign. After all this it is 
not surprising to read a few days later that the Ericson war verse] 
Destroyer, which has been sponsoned at the Erie Basin, has had 
“numerous stays put in along the outer side of the hull to give greater 
buoyancy."’ The climax was reached this week, however, in aD 
editorial on the stability of warships in which the meta-center is de 
fined as “the center of gravity of the volume of water the vessel dis- 
places." In reading such nonsense one is led to think of the time 
when the reports of Americau yachting in the Herald were as full 
and accurate as those of the weather in Paris and four-in-hand-driving 
in Europe, 

































Summer Homes. 

A BEAUTIFULLY illustrated book; list of over 3,000 summer hotels 
and boarding houses in Catskill Mountains and central New York 
Send six cents in stamps to H. B. Jagoe, Gen’l Eastern Passenger 
Agent, West Shore R, R., 363 Broadway, New York, or free upon 
application,—Adv, 
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BODY PLAN. 





good old sloop men like Capt. Coffin and “Devoted Yachtsman,” would 
turn in their graves at the suggestion of an American sloop with a 
utter rig, a lead keel of 70 tons and a draft of 14ft. 
We cannot close without an allusion to the very comical argument 
of the Marine Journal, that a cutter is not a cutter because other 
varieties of boats or vessels are called cutters. This multiplication of 
\eaning in nautical terms is so common that it is understood by all, 
and no one but a landlubber would be in the least confused or would 
suppose that Valkyrie was a ship’s boat because she was classed as a 
cutter. If the reasoning of the Marine Journal is correct, thena 
vawl-rigged yacht is a sloop because the term yaw! also applies toa 
hip’s boat, and a schooner like Volunteer is als» a sloop because the 
term schooner is commonly applied to a small vessel used for the 
rapid and comfortable transferrance of beer in bulk. The term “rev- 
enue cutter,” which has its parallel in “gun sloop” and “sloop of war’’ 
is one of those misapplications frequently met with; the early armed | 
ailing cutters were used mainly in chasing the French and Dutch | 
smugglers in the English Channel, and the term was quite naturally 
transferred in course of time to the steam vessels which replaced the 
old sailing cutters. 
There is nothing in the history of yachting that is more fascinating 
and instructive than the study of primitive models and rigs, and of 
their gradual changes, combinations and improvements, with the in- 
fluences such as measurement rules. local conditions and increased 
technical knowledge which have produced these changes. If anything 
is to be learned from such a study, however, it must be conducted 
from = impartial technical standpoint, setting aside all patri- 
otie and political feeling and looking only for established facts, where- 
ever they may be found. 


The Centerboard-Cutter Nelle. 


Tue yacht illustrated in the accompanying drawing was designed 
by F. W. Martin, of the new Racine Boat Manufacturing anys of 
Racine, Wis., for Commodore Jesse Searles, of the Racine . 
and is intended for both cruising and racing on Lake Michigan. 
The draft being limited by local conditions. a large amount of 
beam has been taken, 12ft. extreme beam on 30ft. Lw.l, giving 
ample stability and plenty of deck room on each side of the cabin 
trunk, but at the same time a very fair and easy form has been 
secured, both in the cross sections and the waterlines. The total over- 
hang is quite moderate, but has been disposed to give a very shapely 
and pleasing appearance to the topsides, while permitting of a good 
ending to the diagonals. The keel will be of iron, about 7,000Ibs., the 
centerboard of in. iron plate, working through it, the frames will be 
of steamed oak, and the planking of 1}%in. cypress, single planked 
to the waterline and double planked on the topsides; the 
decks will be of white pine 1%in. square. The interior will 
be finished in quartered oak. The depth of the hull allows the center- 
board to house under the cabin floor, the after end coming into the 
cockpit where the hoisting tackle is rigged, leading aft, so that the 
hauling part is near the main sheet. The tackle ‘wili run under the 
cockpit grating and the chain pipe will take the drainage from the ! 
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cockpit. The yacht will be commenced at once as soon as the new 
shop is ready; another similar design has been made by Mr. Martin 
for a Chicago yachtsman. 


YACHT NEWS NOTES. 


Valiant, steam yacht, W. K. Vanderbilt, sailed from New York on 
Nov. 19, on a long cruise to the Mediterranean, the Red Sea, and pos- 
sibly to Ceylon or the East Indies, the cruise to last ten months. On 
board the yacht are Mr. Vanderbilt and his family and a party of 
guests. 

White Layde, steam hn acht, lately under charter to Ogden Goelet, 
arrived at Cowes from Newport, R. I., on Nov. 14, having sprung her 
mizen mast, stove her skylights and sustained other damage in a gale 
on Nov. 9. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


em communications are not replied to by newspapers now- 
adays. 

Wants A Companion.—Erie, Pa., Nov. 21.—I would like, through the 
medium of your valuable pu ublication, to enter into correspondence 
with some young man with the object of planning a canoe voyage and 
fishing trip to be taken next summer.—Harry N. Coie (223 West 20th 
street, Erie, Pa.). 


C. C. M., Philadelphia, Pa—What is the proper proportion of shot 
to use, using 3drs. E. C. powder in a 12-gauge, moderate choke Parker 
gun? How should it be wadded to produce best pattern and penetra- 
tion at 40yds. and at 30yds.?. Ans. 1!g0z. Next the powder use one 
pink-edge, one thick felt and one thin card. Over the shot use a thin 
top shot wad. For furtherinformation on this subject see Greener’s 

“Breech Loader, and How to Use It.” Postpaid $1. 





SAVE YOUR TROPHIES. 
Write for Our Illustrated Catalogue 


“HEADS AND HORNS.” 


t gives directions for preparing and preservin 
antag Antlers, etc. _— prices for Heads onl 
Rugs, Birds and Fish, and all kinds of work in Taxi- 


dermy. 


WARD'S WATURAL SCIENCE ESTABLISHMENT, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


REW ARD 


For the first notice of an instance where the law quoted 
in the Game Laws in Brief, prescribing game axd fish 
seasons of any State or Territory, is not the oo ral law 
in force at the time of this revision, I will xive $5. 

Fo: first notice of an erroneous statement of ¢ a game or 
fish season in any State or Territory, or of an omission 
of a prescribed season, I will give si. 

These offers relate to general, not local, laws, and to 
1ecognized game and fish (not, for exampie, to the Con- 
necticut bobolink, rice vird and robin season). 

CHARLES B. REYNOLDS. 

Office of FOREST AND STREAM, 318 Broad way, New York | 
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ABBEY & IMBRIE, 


who now say that they have given up advertising at least tor the present. 
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§ 
Fine and Special Grades to Order, $75 to , $200. 
SHVOTING QUALITIES UNSURPASSED IN ALL GRADES. 
| New in design, simple in construction, the parts few in number and interchangeable. 
| aan? BEST OF WORKMANSHIP and BEST OF MATERIAL THROUGHOUT. 
Breech Frame and ts and e 1s Compenonting Hinge Jeint, Extension Rib and Patent Fore-End. 
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THE DAVIS HAMMERLESS. 


RIVAL GRADE $60.00 
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FOREST AND STREAM BOOK LIST. 
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We are the largest publishers and importers in the United States of Books on Outdoor Sports. 
A.l books sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
No books exchanged. Registration, if desired, 10 cents extra. Our responsibility ceases after goods have been mailed. 


(free) Forest and Stream Illustrated Catalogue. 
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Price, 


American Angler’s Book. Memorial ei ion. NORRIS.................. $5.50 
American Fish and How to Catch Them..........................-- 1.00 
American Fishes. Large 4to. GoopE. LIllustrated.................200005 3.50 
American Game Fishes. SHIBLDS. ... . 25... .0.ccescicccvcsiccsacesccesicceense 2.50 
erent (AUNT WTUBUAIINEE WEA oo ooo 6.555 55:0 s0:055.9 si0:s:cinie wiwieie ose 8:9 1.00 
PRSUT NEG: UNG. RENAN TO Me oo aso ois os 5s sco a sine nico sins css sere'w sic n's.s's 50 
Pe NRI PRD ED MPONINW) EUW INNER 5255 515 cc ston cisse cress o ms io. cite’ so i0'6 50-5 \a np sisiniaiarsiw ets a6 aes 50 
Artificial Flies and How to Make Them. SHIPLEY.................. 1.00 
Book of the Black Bass. (Fishing, tools, tackle.) HENSHALL........... 3.00 
RSeUNEN MEN PRM ENERINS MURR E 5 occ insa wie Sas ais's Salaries g siv's sda sie eulsraln Ra winige 5.25 
Domesticated Trout. LIVINGSTON STONE......... .......-.ccccccceceses 2.50 
Favorite Flies and How to Tie Them.............................-- 5.00 
Fish Hatching and Fish Catching. RooSEVELT and GREEN........... 1.50 
Fishing Tackle, Its Material, Ete. Keene. Illustrated............... 1.50 
Fishing with the Fly. Orvis-CHENEy Collection. Illustrated............ 2.50 
Fishing on American Waters. GENIO C. SCOTT.................000000e 2.50 
Fly-Fishing and Fly-Making for Trout. With plates................ 1.50 
Fly-Fishing in Maine Lakes. STEVENs. Illustrated.................... 2.00 
Fly-Rods and Fly-Tackle. WELLS. Illustrated......................... 2.50 
Meank Forester’s Fish and Tuishing. ...... . ...66.ccccsccscccccwcssvcsens 2.50 
More About the Black Bass. HENSHALL................cccccccesscees 1.50 
ied and Eine 1m GVOlorade: Waters q....... 5.6: cccccesssccccsccscons seas 1.00 
PaspUADOONN IRIIRENRAES® (REREAD cos os 5 n.o x © cin wien ots 45 isulaidie lus cine Se alnwiaienie' si 1.00 
Superior Fishing, or the Striped Bass, Trout, Ete. RoosEvELT... 2.00 
RIND ERRNO ASIEN PAMNMPRIAN NAIR ooo 5 oinis o's nivinin nid: onside 018 2S .0's Sioweletarn s prec 1.00 
The Game Fish of the Northern States. RooOSEVELT..... .......... 2.00 
Trout Culture. Swack. Illustrated...... Sea E boa Rar Se Che SisE Rese eee eas 1.00 
With Fly-Rod and Camera. SamuELs. 147 plates...................... 5.00 
BOATING AND YACHTING. 
Art of Sailmaking. Illustrated. New edition...................cccccecee 5.00 
Amateur Sailing in Open and Half-Open Boats. Bripp.e. Illus... 1.50 
Boat Building and Sailing. NeEIsON and Kemp. Illustrated............ 3.00 
Boat Sailing and Management. PRESCOTT...................0.ceeeees 25 
Boat Sailor’s Mamual. QUALTROUGH ...............ccccccccccccccccccces 2.00 
Canoe and Camp Cookery. “SENECA”... 6.5... ssccccccscccceccswssses 1.00 
Canoe and Boat Building for Amateurs. W. P. STEPHENS.......... 2.00 
Canoe Handling and Sailing. C. B. Vaux. New edition............... 1.00 
Canoes, Voyare or tne Paper, _BIGHOP. ... .....5.5csccescccescecsecscces 1.50 
Canvas Canoes; How to Build Them. PaRKER B. FIELD............. 50 
Corinthian Yachtsmen, or Hints on Yachting. BIpDLe...... 1.50 
Cruises in Small Yachts and Big Canoes. SPEED. [Illustrated....... 2.50 
Fore and Aft Seamanship for Yachtsmen........................... 50 
Morms of Shins and BOats.. BLA nD ......<osceccccccsccccccccsmecsscsecs« 75 
Four Months in:a Sneakbox. BISHOP. ...............ccccceccsccescece 1.50 
Prarar’s Prachieal 0a BAUine .........2...0.0cccsccsaceasece sescacsuce 1.00 
Hints on Boat Sailing and Racing. FITZGERALD..................... 1.00 
Manual of Naval Architecture. WHITE....................ccccceeeees 9.60 
Masting and Rigging of Ships. Kuippine. Illustrated.................. 1.00 
Marine Engines and Steam Vessels. Murray. Eighth edition....... 2.25 
Model Yachts. 118 designs and working diagrams. GROSVENOR........... 2.00 
Practical Boat Sailing. Davies. Ilustrat d........................008- 2.00 
Practical Boat Building. NeEtson. Illustrated............... 20.0.0... 1.00 
Rigger’s Guide and Seaman’s Assistant. Sixth edition. Illustrated. 1.25 
HLODER, LRCIP BMOES BMG BDLICES, «65 6:60:25 55.5 occ ossias caus wsuresaons's 50 
Sails and Sailmaking. Kippine, N.A. Twelfth edition. Illustrated..... 1.25 
Sailor’s Language. W. CLARK RUSSELL. Illustrated..................... 1.25 
Sailor’s Manual and Handy Book. QUALTROUGH..................... 3.50 
Sailor’s Sea Book. Rosser. New edition..................ccccccececeees 1.25 
Small Yachts. C. P. Kunnarpt. Third edition, enlarged, 470 pages....... 10.00 
Steam Yachts and Launches. KuNHARDT. New edition............... 3.00 
The Marine Steam Engine. SENNETT. 244 illustrations................ 6.00 
Yacht Architecture, Designing and Building. Drxon Kemp....... 16.80 
Yacht Building for Amateurs. BIDDLE........................cceceees 1.00 
Yacht and Boat Sailing. Kemp. Illustrated, 2 vols..................... 10.00 
Yacht Designing, Hints to Beginners. Brpp.e. Illustrated......... 1.00 
Yachts and Yachting. CozzEns. 135 illustrations....................... 2.00 
Yachtsman’s Guide. PATTERSON. New edition..................00e0e0e: 5.00 
Ne ES ae | a ae en ee 1.50 
HUNTING—SHOOTING. 
Adventures on the Great Hunting Grounds of the World....... 3.00 
PARE ACN SOU IMNAN DOWNES | 5 255 5 esis ciara. 5:0:9 9 aw visio ainiein soem s's ¥'a'e'cies'e 2.50 
PRU Pe POUMEDIDUNERID, UR MIARTIEES oso os. 56 a eaiels < steseis sale ood dapeadeWawacearws ce 3.00 
Big Game of North America. SHIELDS.................ccccccccccseees 3.50 
Breech-Loader. GREENER...... RM EE SESS en anaee ARR REG Wea END SAS 1.00 
Cruising im the Cascades. SHIELDS..................c0000 ccewccceeeecs 2.00 
Field, Cover and Trap Shooting. BoGarpus. New edition........... 2.00 
Frank Forester’s'Field Sports, 2 vols. ..............ccccccccceccecccece 4.00 
Game Laws in Brief. With pictures from Forest and Stream............ 25 
Gunsmith’s Manual, A Practical Guide. Illustrated, 376 pages...... 2.00 
Gun and Its Development, with Notes on Shooting. GREENER... 2.50 
How I Became a Crack Shot, with Hints to Beginners. Farrow 1.00 
Hunting in the Great West. SHIUELDS.... 2... oo. ccc cccscccccecccveess 75 
saamts ond Points Tor SPOrismen. « . .......5 20. 5s. s on cc ceasacovccceceson 1.50 
Hunting Trips of a Ranchman. ROOSEVELT.... ...............ccc000. 3.00 
Instructions in Rifle Firing. Capt. BLUNT..................c.ccceeee 2.00 
Letters to Young Shooters, GaALLWAY..................cc000 soeceees 2.50 
ee WRN ROP AMD OR EEIN oo s'5.50050.015 2, dips pine 010d, dle.oin olniore wlelolsriememibrnicielos - 2.00 
Modern American Pistol and Revolver. Illustrated..... ........... 1.00 
PR RRMOUMPTRTAR, MEREEERE 0.5 5.55.60 <0 )00:5:0:00G 0600 0 Wwe soe weaaeeceicsese.s 1.00 
NS. MO aii hs teak he ea ct Sie. pws overs ciNO sw skew suB aioe re ab waren owed 50 
REE TOU MID TORRES ose ola Sos scciss once aoc ewes Ravn once a cetbouess ae 75 
Shooting on Upland, Marsh and Stream. LEFFINGWELL........ ... 3.50 
RRPPETIRR ANNES, LE GRIIET 6 35) 5 ins se vio riBthnain. 5 epee o> = ais Rabeln a Oe eee oe Mra ass 15 
Sport with Gun and Rod. Cloth, handsomely illustrated............... 5.00 
Sportsman’s Paradise, or the Lakelands of Canada. Illustrated.. 3.50 
WAIN AON i ce a,c hans iste wate cn duh so bie cea 2.00 
Trajectory Tests of Hunting Riflles......................ccccccecccece 50 
Wing and Glass Ball Shooting with a Rifle. H. C. Buiss........... 50 
Wild Fowl Shooting. LEFFINGWELL. Half morocco, $3.50; cloth..... 2.50 
THE HORSE. 

Diieeeees OF atorses. DALZIEL. Peper isis... .. 2... ccc ccscccccsceveese 75 
DE BIOPRO BPIOCCOL. «o-oo isn eos oe swewececieccssvaeesss 1.50 
Horse, The, and His Diseases, and Rarey’s Method............... 1.25 
Training the Trotting Horse.......... ssh sche ae PTE See seh case 3.50 
Horse Training Made Easy. Jenyincs. Illustrated.................... 1.25 
Horsemanship for Women. Meap. Illustrated by Parker......... sece's “HBSS 
Mayhew’s Horse Doctor. 400 illustrations............. 0.00... 0... ...ee 3.00 
Mayhew’s Horse Management........... 0.6. ci cnccctccecsveceeecceee'e 3.00 
DER REN ATEN 5 ci «+ Kb ind 6% Dp 0 0g Gh bee Pie SH o wa « vidio os cove ce tls 1.00 
Saddle Horse and Guide to Riding. Illustrated...................... 1.00 
Stonehenge on the Horse. English edition, 8vo........................ 3.50 
Stonehenge on the Horse. American edition, 12mo.................... 2.00 


a od 











For fuller descriptions of many of these works send for the 
Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 318 Broadway, N. Y. 


CAMPING AND ADVENTURE. Price 
Adventures in the Wilderness. Murray. [Illustrated................. $1.25 
Adirondack Tales. Murray. Illustrated, 2 vols.. each................... 1.50 
Camps and Tramps in the Adirondacks. NoORTHRUP................ 1.2 
Camping and Cruising in Florida. With map. HENSHALL........... 1.50 

CAMPING AND TRAPPING. 

Amateur Trapper. Paper, 50 cts.; cloth.............cccccccccsccccccces 75 
CE AU CA IO ia oa soso oe 5 goes erage csb.nnsensonsmeancer 1.2 
Canese and Camp Cookery. ‘*SRMBOA'. 6.6. 5.206. esc cscccenccsencsacses 1.00 
Complete American Trapper. Grsson. Illustrated.................... 1.00 
Gipsey Tents and How to Use Them.........................000 Se 
Hints on Camping. HENDERSON. Paper, 26 cts.; cloth.................. 1.00 
Hunter and Trapper. THRASHER..............sveccssseseccccescccccccs 7 
Log Cabins and How to Build Them ..................ccccccccsscces 1.50 
Trappers’ Guide. NEWHOUSE. New edition..................cceeeeeeceee 1.00 
WDOGETAI.  NEREMBE. ocioaiccscis vives sacs ecsinas cosets ventanen's siaier Galeiatalalsi srs 1.00 

GUIDE BOOKS AND MAPS. 
Guide to Moosehead Lake. Farrar. Cloth...................0eeeeeee 1.00 
Guide to Richardson and Rangeley Lakes. Farrar. Cloth........ 1.00 
Guide to Adirondack Region. STODDARD...................0ceeceeeee 2 
Guide CoO ANGroOscog wim TRERION.......... .....cccccscccccccsessseccesescess 1.00 
SURE GUD ATTN EEO OAM oy ia onto oo: cols ln Si oieva ns0.0;41 isi din nc Siare mneseralgrere ar etneintera 50 
IT CRT OMNI Ma COU so 655 <5 15 ose oksne = <icisicinis ain sisgasnield me aap a lew ewe peeigastola 50 
AUER IN cE Pos Mate WU TREC MRO 555 20 5 -a:6i5:o/anioie's 2:0 01s: Shas 0 Sisiaigin'e eisinrpbie:asisinieinw 1.00 
Map Of The AGITONGREHS. DIODDARD’ 2: 65.0:5:<.6.0:5:0.sieis 60s nee: 8 pie siaicisderners 1.00 
Map Of CHE PHROmsaid eA oo os oe 6 os o.0 ses sieeve eweasinccinseasae em oe 50 
Mountain Trails and Parks in Colorado.......................000 - 1.50 
ORE TOW CRIS.  LUARIOOR Sa oss 5.5 nas 00 ssasdneasicwervcneseccesewe - 1.50 
Pocket Map of Moosehead Lake. FARRAR................ccececcececs 1.00 
Pocket Map of Rangeley Lake Region. FARRaR............ ...... 1.00 
Southern California. T.S. VAN DYKE.............ce00s Tiecias Kastsuae aealora tee 1.50 

KENNEL. 
American Book of the Dog. SHIELDS.................cceeeeeees a tiargrre 3.50 
Book of the Dog. VERO SHAW. With portraits................ccceeeeece 8.00 
Breaking and Training Dogs. DAULZIEL.................cccccccecccese 2.50 
Breeders’ Kennel Record and Account Book. Large 4to.......... 3.00 
Diseases. of Ghe- Wer. WAR. 665.6665 scaseccss cise ives ovcacaisoccess 80 
DOR, PIBCOMGR Ole REEL. occ. 5-3 cross sic oo acl e eaanins obs neces vialee ne neenee 2.00 
DD EPRICE LOUD 55 obo ecco swan cigar nee mois cin aguas Daas ea eae meee 50 
Dog Breaking. Hutcuinson. Eighth edition.....................0000. 0% 3.00 
Dog in Health, Habits and Diseases. LaANDSEER. Illustrated........ 25 
Dogs of Great Britain and America.......................ccccccecces 2.00 
Dogs of the British Isles. STONEHENGE. With 50 plate portraits........ 6.00 
Dog, The. DINKs, MAYHEW and HUTCHINSON,...............ccccccecccccees 3.00 
Dog Training vs. Breaking. HAMMOND...................cccccccececes 1.00 
Dog Training, First Lessons and Points of Judging. Paper...... 50 
Dogs, Management of. MAYHEW. 16m0.................cccccsecccccces 75 
Dogs, Management and Treatment in Disease. ‘ASHMONT”....... 2.00 
ACS BrP AV NON ERONONYS ooo oc cee cise sisie wie be os nice Cesaidis aie, o/s Sania eae ae ees 5.00 
House and Pet Wags. Miastrated « oo.6 ccc ccoc oci.ncs 0 cecdc swan onecccwaane 50 
Modern Dogs of Great Britain and Ireland. Sporting Division. LEE 7.00 
ENDER IR Te URN EINER BREE ooo cg core, lich Sle Kaci RS a kis Ramns hike cus eaen on 2.00 
Pedigree Record Book. 200 pages, fifth generation and index........... 2.50 
Pocket Kennel Record. Full leather......................ccccccccceccs 50 
Shaw’s Illustrated Book of the Dog..................... ccc cccceecees 8.00 
Stonehenge on the Dog. With portraits.............. 0.0... ccc cee eccecee 2.50 
The Greyhound, Coursing, Breeding and Training. Da.zizt..... 1.25 
The-Mastifi, A0istory.08. 2M. Bs WYNN «,.s6.0.6.6:5:8:0:0:0.5:6:0,0-s:0.6:010:0. 0:00:80 01080 2.50 
The Collie, History, Points, Ete. DauzieL. Colcred portraits......... 1.00 
PRIN NNN se RENEE 50559655 cs ass caro ow aiocmccwa cts uid wi nie’ besTalw ar ergiaierolete 1.50 
The Scientific Education of the Dog for the Gun.................. 2.50 
The Sheep Dog. Paper, 50 cts.; cloth...............cccccccccccccvcseccs 1.00 
The St. Bernard, History, Points, Etc. Datzig.................... 1.25 
The spaniel and Its Traiming. MERCER...... ................e00.%-. 1.00 
RC HOR BeEEter.. LIRETIEE aoc oc oo.c5 6055 paces etic ins ndek sveaccautenodons 1.00 
The Fox-Terrier. LEE. Illustrated. New edition........................ 1.50 
Training Trick Dogs. Illustrated, paper ...........0...sccccccscccsecces 25 
WOU OD SC MOO ooo. occ scs codes vevavasienecbweces di cisisneipred sieves ee 2.50 
NATURAL HISTORY. 

Amiimmal Tite ‘OF Our BORMAN iia 6 «6.55555 6.5.56 0.5. 0.5:0 a0:0:0 ie 6 0s 0h aren wesmeion 50 
Antelope and Deer of America. CATON..................ccccecceeccee 2.50 
Baird’s Birds of North America: Land Birds, 3 vols., $303 colored, 

#60. Water Birds, 2 vols., ®243 colored... ...... 2.0... cco cccccccccce 0.00 
Batty’s Taxidermy and Home Decoration. 44 illus., new edition.... 1.50 
Big Game of North America. SHIBLDS........... .....ccccccceccesces 3.50 
MPOGMC MDP IBOODR. TMNBAIEE ons 55 5 os.c seck ces ecicceneecissieae escsecwes 8.00 
Cage Birds and Sweet Warblers.................000.cccccccccccccsces 2.00 
SR BNE Aires TRIPS, “ADAM oo ooo os oscsoigidicss sisi os wnisecs doe onceeenun 50 
Coues’ Check List of North American Birds. Illustrated........... 3.00 
Coues’ Key to North American Birds, Illustrated................... 7.50 
Guide to the Study of Insects. PAacKARD................ 0c. cc cece eece 5.00 
Mohien’s BOOK Of RIPUS.. PAner... co oso c5ccsiec vccicde sd beeeascwcnns co 25 
Tusects, How 6o Mount. MANTON |... 6.6. .6s0cisscccesweesoewnccoceces 50 
Bife ON CRE BCASMOPC. “TMERTON 6.65. 6-6.c5c o0ccescrecvcieee. weccdicw.s neee-uns 1.50 
Manual of North American Birds. Rip@way........................ 7 50 
Names and Portraits of Birds. TrumsBvLu. 90 illustrations........... 2.50 
TNR OREEUEND AGRE, REATARD se giccgioe ios acs ein o-s Gosia Bhginosiawea sic edb ken ob 1.2 
Nests and Eggs of Birds of the United States. Gerntry........... 20.00 
Nests and Eggs of North American Birds. Daviss................. 1.75 
Our Common Birds and How to Know Them..................... 1.50 
Our AW Tes. Dew Cees iii oie. 5 oie icc een 5 ois ace ddievee coc ca verde 1.50 
Pheasant Keeping for the Amateur. Illustrated..................... 1.50 
Taxidermy and Zoological Collecting. Hornapay. LIllustrated...... 2.50 
Taxidermy Without a Teacher. ManrTon........... soft estoy srsteanercenaes 50 
Taxidermists’ Manual. Brown. Illustrated; $1; paper................ 50 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
Adventures on the Great Hunting Grounds of the World....... 1.00 
Blackfoot Lodge 'Tales. GRINNELL.................... ccc csccccccccceuce 175 
City Eeegs 11 70Re Wie noe... oh ons once oe cm coede Side saves 2.50 
Ferrets, Their Breeding and Hunting............................... 24 
Mountain Trails and Parks in Colorado. Illustrated................ 1.50 
Old St. Augustine, Florida. ReEyNoups. Illustrated................... 1.00 
Pawnee Hero Stories and Folk-Tales. GRINNELL.................... 1.75 
Poems of the Rod and Gun. McLELLAN .............................. 1.25 
Powltty; Bihlwstepted: Preah OF. cso. ooo coos oa Side von ot vs oboe occ woees 5.00 
Practical Pigeon Keeper. WRIGHT.... ............ 0... c ccc cceccccccee 1.50 
Practical Poultry Keeping. -BRAIG.... «o.oo. .cccdececscccucecveccccce 1.50 
Sam Lovel’s Camps. ROBINSON................ccccccccecsccccecece ee 


Uncle Lisha’s Shop. I a isis 50's acs: senicniciebisaiesa aiden cnmacene 1.00 
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